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HU3.C     LETTERS  AND  MESSAGES 


OF 


\ 


RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES, 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TOGETHER  WITH 


LETTER  OP  ACCEPTANCE 


AND 


IIVAXJOURAL  AODR^ESS. 


WASHINGTON: 

1881. 


LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

OF    THE 

EEPUBLICAN  NOMINATION  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

JULY  8,   1876. 


LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE, 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  8, 1876. 

Gentle:mex:  In  reply  to  your  official  communication  of  June  17,  by 
which  I  am  informed  of  my  nomination  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, I  accept  the  nomination  with  gratitude,  hoping  that,  under  Provi- 
dence, I  shall  be  able,  if  elected,  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  enter  ui)on  any  extended  examination  of  the  declaration 
of  principles  made  by  the  Convention.  The  resolutions  are  in  accord 
with  my  views,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  principles  they  announce. 
In  several  of  the  resolutions,  however,  questions  are  considered  which 
are  of  such  importance  that  I  deem  it  proi)er  to  briefly  express  my  con- 
victions in  regard  to  them.  The  fifth  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention is  of  paramount  interest.  More  than  iovtj  years  ago  a  system 
of  making  appointments  to  office  grew  up,  based  upon  the  maxim  "  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  The  old  rule,  the  true  rule,  that  honesty, 
capacity,  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  real  qualification  for  office, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  claim,  gave  place  to  the  idea  that  party  ser- 
vices were  to  be  chiefly  considered.  All  parties  in  practice  have  adopted 
this  system.  It  has  been  essentially  modified  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion. It  has  not,  however,  been  improved.  At  first  the  President, 
either  directly  or  through  the  heads  of  department,  made  all  the  ap- 
pointments, but  gradually  the  appointing  power,  in  many  cases,  passed 
into  the  control  of  members  of  Congress.  The  offices  in  these  cases  have 
become  not  merely  rewards  for  party  services,  but  rewards  for  services  to 
party  leaders.  This  system  destroys  the  independence  of  the  separate 
departments  of  the  Government.  '• '  It  tends  directly  to  extravagance  and 
official  incapacity."  It  is  a  temptation  to  dishonesty;  it  hinders  and  im- 
pairs that  careful  supervision  and  strict  accountability  by  which  alone 
faithful  and  efficient  public  service  can  be  secured;  it  obstructs  the 
prompt  removal  and  sure  punishment  of  the  unworthy ;  in  every  way  it 
degrades  the  civil  service  and  the  character  of  the  Government.  It  is 
felt,  I  am  confident,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
to  be  an  intolerable  burden  and  an  unwarrantable  hindrance  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  legitimate  duties.    It  ought  to  be  abol- 
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ished.  The  reform  should  be  thorough,  radical,  and  complete.  We 
should  return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  founders  of  the 
Government — supplying  hj  legislation,  when  needed,  that  which  was 
formerly  the  established  custom.  They  neither  expected  nor  desired 
from  the  public  officers  any  partisan  service.  They  meant  that  public 
officers  should  give  their  whole  service  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people.  They  meant  that  the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  as 
long  as  his  personal  character  remained  untarnished  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  satisfactory.  If  elected,  I  shall  conduct  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  upon  these  principles,  and  all  constitu- 
tional powers  vested  in  the  Executive  will  be  employed  to  establish 
this  reform.  The  declaration  of  princii)les  by  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion makes  no  announcement  in  favor  of  a  single  Presidential  term.  I 
do  not  assume  to  add  to  that  declaration  j  but  believing  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  civil  service  to  the  system  established  by  Washington 
and  followed  by  the  early  Presidents  can  be  best  accomplished  by  an 
Executive  who  is  under  no  temptation  to  use  the  patronage  of  his 
office  to  promote  his  own  re-election,  I  desire  to  perform  what  I  regard 
as  a  duty  in  now  stating  my  inflexible  purpose,  if  elected,  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  election  to  a  second  term. 

On  the  currency  question  I  have  frequently  expressed  my  views  in 
public,  and  I  stand  by  my  record  on  this  subject.  I  regard  all  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness, 
the  legal-tender  notes  included,  as  constituting  a  pledge  and  moral 
obligation  of  the  Government,  which  must  in  good  faith  be  kept.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  inseparable  from  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  with  its  fluctuations  of  value,  is  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  a  revival  of  confidence  and  business,  and  to  a 
return  of  prosperity.  'IThat  uncertainty  can  be  ended  in  but  one  way — 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  But  the  longer  the  instability  of 
our  money  system  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  greater  will  be  the  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  our  economical  interests  and  all  classes  of  society. 
If  elected,  I  shall  approve  every  appropriate  measure  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end  5  and  shall  oppose  any  step  backward. 

The  resolution  with  respect  to  the  public-school  system  is  one  which 
should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  American  people.  Agitation 
upon  this  subject  is  to  be  apprehended,  until,  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  schools  are  placed  beyond  all  danger  of  sectarian  control  or 
interference.  The  Eepublican  party  is  pledged  to  secure  such  an 
amendment. 

The  resolution  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  permanent  pa- 
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cification  of  the  country,  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  constitutional  rights,  is  timely  and  of 
great  importance.  The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  attracts  the 
attention  and  commands  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union.  In  their  progressiv^e  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  their 
first  necessity  is  an  intelligent  and  honest  administration  of  govern- 
ment which  will  protect  all  classes  of  citizens  in  their  political  and 
private  rights.  What  the  South  most  needs  is  ^' peace,"  and  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  There  can  be  no  enduring 
peace  if  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  the  people  are 
habitually  disregarded.  A  division  of  political  parties  resting  merely 
ux)on  sectional  lines  is  always  unfortunate  and  may  be  disastrous.  The 
welfare  of  the  South,  alike  with  that  of  every  other  part  of  this  country, 
depends  upon  the  attractions.it  can  offer,  to  labor  and  immigration,  and 
to  capital.  But  laborers  will  not  go,  and  capital  will  not  be  ventured 
where  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  set  at  defiance,  and  distrac- 
tion, apprehension,  and  alarm  take  the  place  of  peace-loving  and 
law-abiding  social  life.  All  parts  of  the  Constitution  are  sacred  and 
must  be  sacredly  observed — the  i)arts  that  are  new  no  less  than  the 
parts  that  are  old.  The  moral  and  national  prosperity  of  the  Southern 
States  can  be  most  effectually  advanced  by  a  hearty  and  generous  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  all,  by  all — a  recognition  without  reserve  or 
exception.  With  such  a  recognition  fully  accorded  it  will  be  practica- 
ble to  promote,  by  the  influence  of  all  legitimate  agencies  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  those  States  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  blessings  of  honest  and  capable  local  government.  If 
elected,  I  shall  consider  it  not  only  my  duty,  but  it  will  be  my  ardent 
desire  to  labor  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

Let  me  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  Southern  States  that  if  I  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  an  administration,  it  will  be  one 
which  will  regard  and  cherish  their  truest  interests — the  interests  of 
the  white  and  of  the  colored  people  both,  and  equally  5  and  which  will 
put  forth  its  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  i)olicy  which  will  wipe  out 
forever  the  distinction  between  North  and  South  in  our  common  country. 
With  a  civil  service  organized  upon  a  system  which  will  secure  purity, 
experience,  efficiency,  and  economy,  a  strict  regard  for  the  public  wel- 
fare solely  in  appointments,  and  the  speedy,  thorough,  and  unsparing 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  public  officers  who  betray  official 
trusts;  with  a  sound  currency;  with  education  unsectarian  and  free  to 
all ;  with  simplicity  and  frugality  in  public  and  private  affairs,  and  with 
a  fraternal  spirit  of  harmony  pervading  the  people  of  all  sections  and 
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classes,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  second  century  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  Nation  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  i)re-eminent  as  an  era 
of  good  feeling  and  a  period  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  hai)piness. 
Very  respecfully,  your  fellow-citizen, 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

To  the  Hons.  Edward  McPherson,  Wm.  A.  Howard,  Jos.  H.  Eainey, 
AND  OTHERS,  Committee  of  the  National  Eepuhlican  Convention. 


mADGURAL  ADDRESS 


OF   THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MARCH    5,    1877. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS, 


Felloav-Oitizens  :  We  have  assembled  to  repeat  the  public  cere- 
monial, begun  by  Washington,  observed  by  all  my  predecessors,  and 
now  a  time-lionored  custom,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  a  ncAv 
term  of  the  Presidential  office.  Called  to  the  duties  of  this  great  trust, 
I  proceed,  in  comi)liance  with  usage,  to  announce  some  of  the  leading 
principles  on  the  subjects  that  now  chiefly  engage  the  public  attention, 
by  which  it  is  my  desire  to  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  lay  down  irrevocably  principles  or  measures  of 
administration,  but  rather  to  speak  of  the  motives  which  should  animate 
us,  and  to  suggest  certain  imi^ortant  ends  to  be  attained  in  accordance 
with  our  institutions  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  recent  Presiden- 
tial election,  it  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  fully  make  known 
my  sentiments  in  regard  to  several  of  the  important  questions  which 
then  appeared  to  demand  the  consideration  of  the  country.  Following 
the  example,  and  in  part  adopting  the  lang-uage,  of  one  of  my  pred- 
ecessors, I  wish  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrepresentation  has 
passed  away,  to  repeat  what  was  said  before  the  election,  trusting  that 
my  countrymen  will  candidly  weigh  and  understand  it,  and  that  they 
will  feel  assured  that  the  sentiments  declared  in  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  will  be  the  standard  of  my  conduct  in  the  path 
before  me,  charged,  as  I  now  am,  with  the  grave  and  difficult  task  of 
carrying  them  out  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  Government 
so  far  as  depends,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  on  tlie  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Xation. 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  country  upon  such  principles  and 
by  such  measures  as  will  secure  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  cit- 
izens in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  constitutional  rights  is  now  the 
one  subject,  in  our  public  affairs,  which  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
citizens  regard  as  of  supreme  importance. 

Many  of  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  tremendous  revolution  which 
has  passed  over  the  Southern  States  still  remain.  The  immeasurable 
benefits  which  will  surely  follow,  sooner  or  later,  the  hearty  and  gen- 
erous acceptance  of  the  legitimate  results  of  that  revolution,  have  not 
yet  been  realized.     Difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  meet  us  at  the 
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threshold  of  this  subject.  The  people  of  those  States  are  still  impov- 
erished, and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  wise,  honest,  and  peaceful  self- 
government  is  not  fully  enjoyed.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  fact  is  clear,  that, 
in  the  progress  of  events,  the  time  has  come  when  such  government  is 
the  imperative  necessity  required  by  all  the  varied  interests,  public  and 
private,  of  those  States.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  a  local 
government  which  recognizes  and  maintains  inviolate  the  rights  of  all 
is  a  true  self-government. 

With  respect  to  the  two  distinct  races  whose  peculiar  relations  to 
each  other  have  brought  upon  us  the  deplorable  complications  and 
perplexities  which  exist  in  those  States,  it  must  be  a  government  which 
guards  the  interests  of  both  races  carefully  and  equally.  It  must  be  a 
government  which  submits  loyally  and  heartily  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws — the  laws  of  the  Nation  and  the  laws  of  the  States  them- 
selves— accepting  and  obeying  faithfully  the  whole  Constitution  as  it  is. 

Eesting  upon  this  sure  and  substantial  foundation,  the  superstructure 
of  beneficent  local  governments  can  be  built  up,  and  not  otherwise. 
In  furtherance  of  such  obedience  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  behalf  of  all  that  its  attainment  implies,  all  so-called 
party  interests  lose  their  apparent  importance,  and  party  lines  may  well 
be  permitted  to  ftide  into  insignificance.  The  question  we  have  to  con- 
sider for  the  immediate  welfare  of  those  States  of  the  Union  is  the 
question  of  government  or  no  government,  of  social  order  and  all  the 
peaceful  industries  and  the  happiness  that  belong  to  it,  or  a  return  to 
barbarism.  It  is  a  question  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  Nation  is 
deeply  interested,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  ought  not  to  be,  in  a 
partisan  sense,  either  Eepublicans  or  Democrats,  but  fellow-citizens 
and  fellow-men,  to  whom  the  interests  of  a  common  country  and  a 
common  humanity  are  dear. 

The  sweeping  revolution  of  the  entire  labor  system  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  country,  and  the  advance  of  four  millions  of  people  from  a  con- 
dition of  servitude  to  that  of  citizenship,  upon  an  equal  footing  Avith 
their  former  masters,  could  not  occur  without  presenting  problems  of 
the  gravest  moment,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  emancipated  race,  by  their 
former  masters,  and  by  the  General  Government,  the  author  of  the  act 
of  emancipation.  That  it  was  a  wise,  just,  and  Providential  act,  fraught 
with  good  for  all  concerned,  is  now  generally  conceded  throughout  the 
country.  That  a  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the  National  Government 
to  employ  its  constitutional  power  and  influence  to  establish  the  rights 
of  the  people  it  has  emancipated,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  those  rights  when  they  are  infringed  or  assailed,  is  also  generally 
admitted. 

The  esils  which  aftiict  the  Southern  States  can  only  be  removed  or 
remedied  by  the  united  and  harmonious  efforts  of  both  races,  actuated 
by  uiotiv^es  of  mutual  sympathy  and  regard.  And  while  in  duty  bound 
and  fully  determined  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  by  every  constitutional 
means  at  the  disposal  of  my  administration,  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to 
use  every  legitimate  influence  in  favor  of  honest  and  efficient  local  self- 
government  as  the  true  resource  of  those  States  for  the  promotion  of 
the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  their  citizens.  In  the  effort  I  shall 
make  to  accomplish  this  purpose  I  ask  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
who  cherish  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  trusting  that 
13arty  ties  aud  the  prejudice  of  race  will  be  freely  surrendered  in  behalf 
of  the  great  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  important  work  of 
restoring  the  Soutli  it  is  not  the  political  situation  alone  that  merits 
attention.  The  material  development  of  that  section  of  the  countr^^ 
has  been  arrested  by  the  social  and  political  revolution  through  which 
it  has  passed,  and  now  needs  and  deserves  the  considerate  care  of  the 
National  Government,  within  the  just  limits  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  wise  public  economy. 

But,  at  the  basis  of  all  j)rosperity,  for  that  as  well  as  for  every  other 
part  of  the  country,  lies  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people.  Universal  suffrage  should  rest  ujion  universal 
education.  To  this  end,  liberal  and  permanent  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  the  State  governments,  and,  if 
need  be,  supplemented  by  legitimate  aid  from  national  authority. 

Let  me  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  Southern  States  that  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  regard  and  promote  their  truest  interests,  the  interests 
of  the  white  and  of  the  colored  people  both,  and  equally,  and  to  put 
forth  my  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will  forever  wipe 
out  in  our  political  affairs  the  color  line,  and  the  distinction  between 
North  and  South,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  not  merely  a  united 
North  or  a  united  South,  but  a  united  country. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  reform 
in  our  civil  service,  a  reform  not  merely  as  to  certain  abuses  and  prac- 
tices of  so-called  official  patronage,  which  have  come  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  usage  in  the  several  departments  of  our  Government,  but  a 
change  in  the  system  of  appointment  itself,  a  reform  that  shall  be 
thorough,  radical,  and  complete;  a  return  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  founders  of  the  Government.  They  neither  expected  nor 
desired  from  i)ublic  officers  any  partisan  service.    They  meant  that 
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public  officers  should  owe  their  whole  service  to  the  Governmelit  and 
to  the  people.  They  meant  that  the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his 
tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character  remained  untarnished,  and  the 
performance  of  his  duties  satisfactory.  They  held  that  appointments 
to  office  were  not  to  be  made  nor  expected  merely  as  rewards  for  parti- 
san services,  nor  merely  on  the  nomination  of  members  of  Congress, 
as  being  entitled  in  any  respect  to  the  control  of  such  appointments. 

The  fact  that  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  in  de- 
claring their  principles  prior  to  the  election,  gave  a  prominent  place  to 
the  subject  of  reform  of  our  civil  service,  recognizing  and  strongly 
urging  its  necessity,  in  terms  almost  identical  in  their  specific  import 
with  those  I  have  here  employed,  must  be  accepted  as  a  conclusive 
argument  in  behalf  of  these  measures.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  the  united  voice  and  will  of  the  whole  country  upon  this 
subject,  and  both  political  parties  are  virtually  pledged  to  giv^  it  their 
unreserved  support. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  necessity  owes  his  election  to 
office  to  the  suffrage  and  zealous  labors  of  a  political  party,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  cherish  with  ardor,  and  regard  as  of  essential  imj^ortance, 
the  principles  of  their  party  organization.  But  he  should  strive  to  be 
always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his 
country  best. 

In  furtherance  of  the  reform  we  seek,  and  in  other  important  respects 
a  change  of  great  importance,  I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution prescribing  a  term  of  six  years  for  the  Presidential  office,  and 
forbidding  a  re-election. 

With  respect  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  I  shall  not 
attempt  an  extended  history  of  the  embarrassment  and  prostration 
which  we  have  suffered  during  the  past  three  years.  The  depression 
in  all  our  varied  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  throughout 
the  country,  which  began  in  September,  1873,  still  continues.  It  is 
very  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  are  indications 
all  around  us  of  a  coming  change  to  prosperous  times. 

Upon  the  currency  question,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  this 
topic,  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  here  the  statement  made  in  my  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
inseparable  from  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  with  its  fluctuation 
of  values,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  return  to  prosperous 
times.  The  only  safe  paper  currency  is  one  which  rests  upon  a  coin 
basis,  and  is  at  all  times  and  promptly  convertible  into  coin. 

I  adhere  to  the  views  heretofore  expressed  by  me  in  favor  of  con- 
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^ressional  legislation  in  behalf  of  an  early  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment, and  I  am  satisfied  not  only  that  this  is  wise,  but  that  the  interests 
as  well  as  the  i)ublic  sentiment  of  the  country  imi)eratively  demand  it. 

Passing  from  these  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  our  own  country 
to  consider  our  relations  with  other  lands,  we  are  reminded  by  the  in- 
ternational complications  abroad,  threatening  the  peace  of  Euroi)e,  that 
our  traditional  ride  of  non-interference  in  the  aftairs  of  foreign  nations 
has  proved  of  great  value  in  past  times,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed. 

The  policy  inaugurated  by  my  honored  predecessor.  President  Grant, 
of  submitting  to  arbitration  grave  questions  in  dispute  between  our- 
selves and  foreign  Powers,  points  to  a  new  and  incomparably  the  best 
instrumentality  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  will,  as  I  believe, 
become  a  beneficent  example  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  similar 
emergencies  by  other  nations. 

If,  unhappily,  questions  of  difference  should  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  my  administration  arise  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  Government,  it  will  certainly  be  my  disposition  and  my  hope 
to  aid  in  their  settlement  in  the  same  peaceful  and  honorable  way,  thus 
securing  to  our  country  the  great  blessings  of  peace  and  mutual  good 
offices  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  have  reached  the  close  of  a  political  contest 
marked  by  the  excitement  which  usually  attends  the  contests  between 
great  political  parties,  whose  members  espouse  and  advocate  with 
earnest  faith  their  respective  creeds.  The  circumstances  were,  perhaps, 
in  no  respect  extraordinary,  save  in  the  closeness  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  the  result. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  has  been  deemed 
best,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  objec- 
tions and  questions  in  dispute  with  reference  to  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  appointed 
for  this  purpose. 

That  tribunal — established  by  law  for  this  sole  purpose;  its  members, 
all  of  them,  men  of  long-established  reputation  for  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Supreme  Judiciary,  chosen  equally  from  both  political  parties;  its 
deliberations — enlightened  by  the  research  and  the  arguments  of  able 
counsel — was  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Its  decisions  have  been  patiently  waited  for,  and  accepted  as  legally 
conclusive  by  the  general  judgment  of  the  public.  For  the  present, 
opinion  will  widely  vary  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  several  conclusions 
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announced  by  that  tribunal.  This  is  to  be  anticipated  in  every  instance 
where  matters  of  dispute  are  made  the  subject  of  arbitration  under  the 
forms  of  law.  Human  judgment  is  never  unerring,  and  is  rarely  re- 
garded as  otherwise  than  wrong  by  the  unsuccessful  party  in  the  con- 
test. 

The  fact  that  two  great  political  parties  have  in  this  way  settled  a 
dispute,  in  regard  to  which  good  meu  differ  as  to  the  facts  and  the  law, 
no  less  than  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion in  controversy,  is  an  occasion  for  general  rejoicing. 

Upon  one  point  there  is  entire  unanimity  in  public  sentiment,  that 
conflicting  claims  to  the  Presidency  must  be  amicably  and  peaceably 
adjusted,  and  that  when  so  adjusted  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
Nation  ought  surely  to  follow. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  a  Government  of  the  people,  where  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  universal,  to  give  to  the  world  the  first  example  in  history 
of  a  great  Nation,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  of  opposing  parties  for 
power,  hushing  its  party  tumults,  to  yield  the  issue  of  the  contest  to 
adjustment  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 

Looking  for  the  guidance  of  that  Divine  Hand  by  which  the  destinies 
of  nations  and  individuals  are  shaped,  I  call  upon  you.  Senators,  Eep- 
resentatives,  Judges,  fellow-citizens,  here  and  everywhere,  to  unite  with 
me  in  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  to  our  country  the  blessings,  not  only 
of  material  prosperity,  but  of  justice,  peace,  and  union — a  Union  de- 
pending not  upon  the  constraint  of  force,  but  upon  the  loving  devotion 
of  a  free  people j  "and  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  settled 
upon  the  best  and  surest  foundations,  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us  for  all 
generations.'^ 
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LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Washington,  April  2, 1877. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  lay  before  you 
some  observations  upon  the  occasion  and  objects  which  have  led  him 
to  invite  you,  as  members  of  the  commission  about  to  visit  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  undertake  this  public  service. 

Upon  assuming  his  office  the  President  finds  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  Louisiana  jsuch  as  to  justly  demand  his  prompt  and  solicitous  atten- 
tion ;  for  this  situation  presents  as  one  of  its  features  the  ai)parent 
intervention  of  the  military  i)ower  of  the  United  States  in  the  domestic 
controversies  which,  unhappily,  divide  the  opinions  and  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  people  of  that  State.  This  intervention,  arising  dur- 
ing the  term  and  by  the  authority  of  his  predecessor,  throws  no  present 
duty  upon  the  President,  except  to  examine  and  determine  the  real 
extent  and  form  and  effect  to  which  such  intervention  actually  exists, 
and  to  decide  as  to  the  time,  manner,  and  conditions  which  should  be 
observed  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  It  is  in  aid  of  his  intelligent  and 
prompt  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  President  has  sought  the  service 
of  this  commission  to  supply  by  means  of  its  examination,  conducted 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  some  information  that  may  be  pertinent  to 
the  circumspection  and  security  of  any  measure  he  may  resolve  upon. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  service  desired  of  and  intrusted 
to  this  commission  does  not  include  any  examination  into  or  report  upon 
the  facts  of  the  recent  State  election,  or  of  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
cast  at  such  election.  So  far  as  attention  to  these  subjects  may  be 
necessary  the  President  cannot  but  feel  that  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  other  public  information 
at  hand,  will  dispense  with  and  should  preclude  any  original  explora- 
tion by  the  commission  of  that  field  of  inquiry. 

But  it  is  most  pertinent  and  important,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon 
the  precise  question  of  executive  duty  before  him,  that  the  President 
should  know  what  are  the  real  impediments  to  regular,  legal,  and 
l^eaceful  procedures  under  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  by  which  the  anomalies  in  government  there  presented  may 
be  put  in  course  of  settlement  without  involving  the  element  of  mill- 
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tary  power  as  either  an  agent  or  a  make-weight  in  such  solution.  The 
successful  ascertainment  of  these  impediments,  the  President  would 
confidently  expect,  would  indicate  to  the  people  of  that  State  the  wis- 
dom and  the  mode  of  their  removal.  The  unusual  circumstances  which 
attended  and  followed  the  State  election  and  canvass,  from  its  relation 
to  the  excited  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Presidential  election,  may 
have  retarded,  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  persuasive  influences 
by  which  the  great  social  and  material  interests  common  to  the  whole 
people  of  a  State,  and  the  pride  of  the  American  character  as  a  law- 
abiding  nation,  ameliorate  the  disappointments  and  dissolve  the  resent- 
ments of  close  and  zealous  political  contests.  But  the  President  both 
hopes  and  believes  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
now  prepared  to  treat  the  unsettled  results  of  their  State  election  with 
a  calm  and  conciliatory  spirit.  If  it  be  too  much  to  exjiect  a  complete 
concurrence  in  a  single  government  for  that  State,  at  least  the  Presi- 
dent may  anticipate  a  submission  to  the  peaceful  resources  of  the  laws 
and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  all  their  discussions,  at  once  reliev- 
ing themselves  from  the  reproach,  and  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  anxieties,  which  must  ever  attend  a  prolonged  dispute 
as  to  the  title  and  the  administration  of  the  government  of  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  President,  therefore,  desires  that  you  should  devote  your  first 
and  principal  attention  to  a  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  government  for  the  purpose  of  an  exercise  of  author- 
ity within  the  State,  and  a  representation  of  the  State  in  its  relations 
to  the  General  Government,  under  section  four  of  article  four  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  leaving,  if  necessary,  to  judicial  or 
other  constitutional  arbitrament  within  the  State  the  question  of  ulti- 
mate right.  If  these  obstacles  should  x)rove  insuperable  from  whatever 
reason,  and  the  hope  of  a  single  government  in  all  its  departments  be 
disappointed,  it  should  be  your  next  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  recog- 
nition of  a  single  Legislature  as  the  dei)ositary  of  the  representative 
will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  This  great  department  of  government 
rescued  from  dispute,  the  rest  of  the  problem  could  gradually  be  worked 
out  by  the  prevalent  authority  which  the  legislative  power,  when  un- 
disputed, is  quite  competent  to  exert  in  composing  conflict  in  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress  provide  or  permit  military  inter- 
vention by  the  President  in  protection  of  a  State  against  domestic  vio- 
lence, has  satisfied  the  President  that  the  use  of  this  authority  in  deter- 
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mining  or  influencing  disputed  elections  in  a  State  is  most  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  Undoubtedly,  as  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Luther  vs.  Borden,  the  appeal  from  a  State  may  involve  such 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  laAvfulness  of  the  authority  which  invokes  the 
interference  of  the  President  in  supposed  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  is  equally  true  that  neither  the  constitutional  provision 
nor  the  acts  of  Congress  were  framed  with  any  such  design.  Both 
obviously  treated  the  case  of  domestic  violence  within  a  State  as  of 
outbreak  against  law  and  the  authority  of  established  government 
which  the  State  was  unable  to  sui)press  by  its  own  strength.  A  case 
wherein  every  department  of  the  State  government  has  a  disputed 
representation,  and  the  State,  therefore,  furnishes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment no  internal  political  recognition  of  authority  upon  which  the 
Federal  Executive  can  rely,  will  present  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty 
that  it  is  of  pressing  importance  to  all  interests  in  Louisiana  that  it 
should  be  avoided.  A  single  Legislature  would  greatly  relieve  this 
difficulty,  for  that  department  of  the  State  government  is  named  by  the 
Constitution  as  the  necessary  applicant,  when  it  can  be  convened,  for 
military  intervention  by  the  United  States. 

If,  therefore,  the  disputing  interests  can  concur  in  or  be  reduced  to  a 
single  Legislature  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in 
comxjosing  this  unhappy  strife. 

The  President  leaves  entirely  to  the  commission  the  conciliatory  in- 
fluences which,  in  their  judgment  formed  on  the  spot,  may  seem  to 
conduce  to  the  proposed  end.  His  own  deterjni nation  that  only  public 
considerations  should  inspire  and  attend  this  effort  to  give  the  ascen- 
dency in  Louisiana  to  the  things  that  belong  to  peace,  is  evinced  by 
his  selection  of  commissioners  who  offer  to  the  country,  in  their  own 
character,  every  guarantee  of  the  public  motives  and  methods  of  the 
transactions  which  they  have  undertaken.  Your  report  of  the  result 
of  this  endeavor  will  satisfy  the  President,  he  does  not  doubt,  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  selection  of  and  of  his  plenary  trust  in  the  commission. 

A  second  and  less  important  subject  of  attention  during  your  visit  to 
New  Orleans  will  be  the  collection  of  accurate  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion from  the  public  officers  and  prominent  citizens  of  all  political  connec- 
tions as  to  the  State  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  in  the  community  at 
large  upon  the  general  questions  which  affect  the  peaceful  and  safe  exer- 
cise, within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  all  legal  and  political  rights,  and 
the  protection  of  all  legal  and  political  privileges  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  upon  all  citizens.  The  maintenance  and 
protection  of  these  rights  and  privileges,  by  all  constitutional  means, 
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and  by  every  just,  moral,  and  social  influence,  are  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  President  in  his  administration  of  the  Government.  He  will 
hope  to  learn  from  your  investigations  that  this  purpose  will  be  aided 
and  not  resisted  by  the  substantial  and  effective  public  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  President  does  not  wish  to  impose  any  limit  upon  your  stay  in 
Louisiana  that  would  tend  to  defeat  the  full  objects  of  your  visit.  He 
is,  however,  extremely  desirous  to  find  it  in  his  power,  at  the  earliest 
day  compatible  with  a  safe  exercise  of  that  authority,  to  put  an  end  to 
even  the  appearance  of  military  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Louisiana,  and  he  awaits  your  return  with  a  confident  hope  that  your 
report  will  enable  him  promptly  to  execute  a  purpose  he  has  so  much  at 
heart. 

The  President  desires  me  to  add,  that  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  your  visit  he  shall  hope  to  make  immediately  after  their  communi- 
cation to  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  EVAETS. 

To  the  Honorables  Charles  B.  Lawrence,  Joseph  E.  Hawley, 
John  M.  Harlan,  John  G.  Brown,  and  Wayne  MaoYeagh,  Com- 
missioners. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 


IN  RELATION  TO 


MILITAEY  INTEEYENTION  OP  THE  GEN'EKAL  GOYEENMENT  IN  THE 
AEFAIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


APRIL   20,   1877. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  20,  1877. 

Sir  :  Prior  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  there 
had  been  stationed  by  order  of  my  predecessor  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  buikiing  used  as  a  State-house  in  ^N^ew  Orleans,  La.,  and 
known  as  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  detachment  of  United  States  infantry. 
Finding  them  in  that  place,  I  have  thought  proper  to  delay  a  decision 
of  the  question  of  their  removal  until  I  could  determine  whether  the 
condition  of  affairs  is  now  such  as  to  either  require  or  justify  continued 
military  intervention  of  the  National  Government  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State. 

In  my  opinion  there  does  not  now  exist  in  Louisiana  such  domestic 
violence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  as  the  ground  upon 
which  the  military  power  of  the  National  Government  may  be  invoked 
for  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  disputes  which  exist  as  to  the  right 
of  certain  claimants  to  the  chief  executive  ofiice  of  that  State  are  to 
be  settled  and  determined,  not  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
but  by  such  orderly  and  peaceable  methods  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  Having  the  assurance  that  no 
resort  to  violence  is  contemplated,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  disputes 
in  question,  are  to  be  settled  by  peaceful  methods,  under  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  I  deem  it  profJer  to  take  action  in  accordance  with 
the  i>rinciples  announced  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  see  that  the  proper  orders  are  issued 
for  the  removal  of  said  troops  at  an  early  date  from  their  present  posi- 
tion to  such  regular  barracks  in  the  vicinity  as  may  be  selected  for  their 
occupation. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

To  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  McOrart,    • 

Secretary  of  War. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


LOUISIANA   COMMISSION 


APRIL    24,    1877. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  COMMISSION. 


I!Tew  Orleans,  April  24,  1877. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  the  undersigned  have  visited 
this  city  and  jjassed  the  last  sixteen  days  in  ascertaining  the  political 
situation  of  Louisiana,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  its  difficulties.  In  view  of  the  declaration  in  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  we  should  direct  our  efforts  to  the  end  of 
securing  the  recognition  of  a  single  Legislature  as  the  depositary  of 
the  representative  will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  leaving,  if  necessary, 
to  the  judicial  or  other  constitutional  arbitrament  within  the  State  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  right,  and  in  view  of  your  determination  to 
withdraw  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  their  barracks  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  done  without  endangering  the  peace,  we  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  securing  a  common  Legislature  and  undisputed  authority 
competent  to  compose  the  existing  political  contentions  and  preserve 
peace  without  any  aid  from  the  National  Government.  To  this  end  we 
endeavored  to  assuage  the  bitterness  and  animosity  we  found  existing 
on  both  sides,  so  as  to  secure  public  opinion  less  unfavorable  to  such 
concessions  as  were  indispensable  to  our  success  in  obtaining  such 
Legislature,  and  such  general  acquiescence  in  its  authority  as  would 
insure  social  order.  We  have  had  full  conferences  with  two  gentlemen 
who  claim  the  gubernatorial  office,  and  with  many  members  of  their 
respective  governments  in  their  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative 
departments.  We  have  also  conversed  very  freely  with  large  delega- 
tions of  men  of  business,  with  many  of  the  district  judges,  and  with 
hundreds  of  prominent  citizens  of  all  parties  and  races,  representing 
not  only  this  city  but  almost  every  parish  in  the  State.  We  have  also 
received  many  printed  and  written  statements  of  fact  and  legal  argu- 
ment, and  every  person  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  has  shown  an 
earnest  desire  to  give  us  all  possible  information  bearing  on  the  unfor- 
tunate political  divisions  in  the  State. 

The  actual  condition  of  affairs  on  our  arrival  in  this  city  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  Governor  Packard  (we  shall  speak  of  both 
gentlemen  by  the  title  they  claim)  was  at  the  State-house  with  his 
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Legislature  and  friends  and  armed  police  force.  As  there  was  no  quo- 
rum in  the  Senate,  even  upon  his  own  theory  of  law,  his  Legislature 
was  necessarily  inactive.  The  supreme  court,  which  recognized  his 
authority,  had  not  attempted  to  transact  any  business  since  it  was  dis- 
possessed of  its  court-room  and  the  custody  of  its  records  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  1877.  He  had  no  organization  of  the  militia,  alleging 
that  his  deficiency  in  that  respect  was  owing  to  the  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  President  Grant  to  take  no  steps  to  change  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  himself  and  Governor  Mcholls.  His  main  chance  was  upon 
the  alleged  legal  title,  claiming  that  it  was  the  constitutional  duty  of 
the  President  to  recognize  it,  and  to  afford  him  such  military  assistance 
as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  assert  his  authority  as  Governor. 
Governor  Mcholls  was  occupying  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  as  a  State-house. 
His  Legislature  met  there,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  business  of 
legislation.  All  the  departments  of  the  city  government  of  JS'ew  Orleans 
recognized  his  authority.  The  supreme  court,  nominated  by  him,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  was  holding  daily  sessions,  and  had  heard 
about  two  hundred  cases.  The  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes  had  not 
arrived,  but  considerable  sums  of  money,  in  the .  form  of  taxes,  had 
been  voluntarily  paid  into  his  treasury,  out  of  which  he  was  defraying 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government.  The  Nicholls  Legisla- 
ture had  a  quorum  in  the  Senate  upon  either  the  Mcholls  or  Packard 
theory  of  law,  and  a  quorum  in  the  House  on  the  Nicholls,  but  not  on 
the  Packard  theory.  The  Packard  Legislature  had  a  quorum  in  the 
House  on  its  own  theory  of  law,  but,  as  already  stated,  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  thus  disabled  from  any  legislation  that  would  be  valid 
even  in  the  judgment  of  its  own  party.  The  commission  found  it  to  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  to  which  the  respective 
governments  were  acknowledged  in  the  various  parishes  outside  of 
New  Orleans ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  parishes  after  the  organization  of  the  two  governments,  January 
9,  1877,  were  in  favor  of  the  Mcholls  government.  The  claim  to  the 
legality  of  the  supreme  court,  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Manning  and 
his  associates,  who  were  nominated  by  Governor  Mcholls,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  Senate,  rests  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  title  of  Governor 
Mcholls  and  his  Senate.  The  claim  to  the  legality  of  the  supreme 
court,  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Ludeling  and  his  associates,  rests 
either  upon  their  right  to  hold  over  in  case  the  Mcholls  court  is  illegal, 
or  upon  the  legality  of  the  Kellogg-Packard  Senate,  which  confirmed 
the  judges  upon  the  nomination  of  Governor  Kellogg,  and  while  it  had 
a  returning-board  quorum.  We  have  briefly  sketched  the  actual  posi- 
tion as  we  found  it. 
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THE  LEGAL  STATUS. 


We  will  now  state  the  legal  question  upon  which  the  right  of  these 
respective  governments  depends.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana requires  that  the  ''  returns  of  all  elections  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State."  It  also 
provides  that  ^'qualified  electors  shall  vote  for  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  Eepresentatives.  The 
returns  of  every  election  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  by  the 
proper  returning  of&cers  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  deliver 
them  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  the  second 
day  of  the  General  Assembly  then  to  be  holden.  Members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  meet  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  examine 
and  count  the  votes."  It  will  be  observed  that  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  requires  the  returns  of  votes  for  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  by  the  proper  return- 
ing officers  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  same  provision  is  made, 
in  substance,  as  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly  5  but,  in  1870, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  amended  in  1872,  which  created  a  body 
called  the  returning  board,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  and  to  be  returning  officers  for  all  elections  in  the  State. 
The  act  provides  that  "  the  commissioners  of  election,  at  each  poll  or 
voting-place,  shall  count  the  votes,  making  the  list  of  names  of  all 
persons  voted  for  and  the  officers  for  which  the  votes  were  given,  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  each,  number  of  ballots  contained  in  the  box, 
and  the  number  rejected,  and  reasons  therefor,  and  to  make  duplicates 
of  such  lists,  and  sei^d  one  to  the  supervisor  of  registration  of  the  par- 
ish of  Orleans  and  one  to  the  Secretary  of  State."  The  law  further 
requires  the  supervisors  of  registration  to  consolidate  the  returns  re- 
ceived from  the  different  polling-places  and  forward  them,  with  the 
originals,  to  the  returning  board.  The  act  further  provides  "  that  if 
there  shall  be  any  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  and  dis- 
turbance, bribery  or  corrupt  influences  at  any  places  within  said  parish, 
at  or  near  any  poll  or  voting-place,  or  places  of  registration  or  revision 
of  registration,  which  riot,  tumult,  acts  of  violence,  intimidation,  and 
disturbance,  bribery  or  corrupt  influences,  shall  prevent  or  tend  to  pre- 
vent a  fair,  free,  peaceable,  and  full  vote  of  all  qualified  electors,  it  shall 
be  the  dutj^  of  the  commissioners  to  .make  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  forward  the  same  to  the  supervisor  of  registration  with  his  returns 
of  election,  and  the  supervisors  of  registration  shall  forward  the  same 
to  the  returning  board."  The  returning  board  is  required  to  investi- 
gate statements  of  intimidation,  and  to  exclude  from  the  returns,  which 
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it  makes  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  the  returns  received  by  it  fro 
those  polls  or  voting-places  where  a  fair  election  has  been  prevented 
by  the  causes  above  named.    The  same  law  further  declares — 

''  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  last  General  Assembly,  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons 
as,  according  to  the  returns,  shall  have  been  elected  to  either  branch 
of  the  General  Assembly;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  and 
secretary  to  place  the  names  of  Eepresentatives  and  Senators  elect 
upon  the  roll  of  the  House  and  Senate  respectively,  and  those  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  whose  names  are  so  placed  by  the  clerk 
and  secretary  respectively,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions, 
and  none  other,  shall  be  competent  to  organize  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives or  Senate." 

It  is  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the  Mcholls  government  that  this 
act,  so  far  as  it  interposes  the  returning  board  exercising  those  powers 
of  exclusion  between  the  parish  supervisor  of  registration,  with  his 
consolidated  report,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  is,  when  applied  to  the 
election  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  Governor,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, a  plain  violation  of  those  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana  which  say  the  returns  of  all  elections  for  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  j  and, 
in  reference  to  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  returns  of  every 
election  "  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  by  the  proper  returning 
officers  to  the  Secretary  of  State,"  who  shall  deliver  them  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Packard  government  that  the  Legislature  has  power 
to  create  this  returning  board  and  give  it  the  authority  with  which  the 
act  clothes  it.  It  is  also  claimed  by  them  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  has  been  settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  but  the 
Nicholls  party  denied  that  the  question  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  in  a  manner  that  could  be  considered  authoritative.  It  should  be 
further  stated  that  it  was  not  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  Governor 
NichoUs  that  the  Legislature  could  not  create  a  returning  board  and 
clothe  it  with  these  powers  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors,  since  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  on  which 
they  rely  relate  only  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  of 
Governor,  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  We  quote  the  following  sentence 
from  one  of  their  printed  arguments : 

"Indeed,  as  to  Presidential  electors,  the  mode  of  their  appointment 
is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  therefore  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana 
might  create  any  tribunal  whatever  and  confide  the  appointment  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  to  it;  consequently  it  may 
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properly  autliorize  such  a  tribunal  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dential electors  by  the  peo])le  to  count  the  votes  and  decide  and  declare 
who  were  entitled  to  seats  in  the  electoral  college." 

As  matters  stood  on  our  arrival  here  the  legal  title  of  the  respective 
claimants  to  the  office  of  Governor  depended  upon  the  question  we  have 
stated.  There  was  no  judicial  tribunal  acknowledged  to  be  authori- 
tative by  both  parties  by  which  it  could  be  solved  for  reasons  already 
given.  The  only  hope  of  a  practical  solution  was  by  the  union  of  so 
many  members  of  the  rival  Legislatures  as  would  make  a  Legislature 
with  a  constitutional  quorum,  in  both  Senate  and  House,  of  members 
whose  title  to  seats  is  valid  under  either  view  of  the  law.  With  a 
Legislature  of  undisputed  authority  the  settlement  of  other  questions 
could,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  instruction  to  our  commission  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be  gradually  worked  out  by  the  prevalent  authority 
which  legislative  power,  when  undisputed,  is  quite  competent  to  exert 
in  comi)osing  conflicts  in  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government. 
Within  the  last  three  days  this  first  great  step  in  restoring  peace  to  the 
State  has  been  accomplished.  In  consequence  of  a  withdrawal  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Packard  to  the  Nicholls  Legislature  the  latter  body  has 
noAv  eighty-seven  returning-board  members  in  the  House  and  thirty- 
two  in  the  Senate.  Sixty-one  members  constitute  a  constitutional 
quorum  in  the  House  and  nineteen  in  the  Senate. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

It  is.  proper  that  we  should  say  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  facts,  especially  the  consolidation  of  the  Legislatures  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Louisiana,  derived  from  personal 
contact  with  the  people,  that  we  were  induced  to  suggest,  in  our  tel- 
egram of  th-b  20th  instant,  that  the  immediate  announcement  of  the 
time  when  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  to  their  barracks  would  be 
better  for  the  peace  of  Louisiana  than  to  postpone  such  announcement 
to  some  distant  day.  The  commissioners,  holding  various  shades  of 
political  belief,  cannot  well  concur  in  any  sketch  of  the  past  or  probable 
future  of  Louisiana.  We  have  foreborne  in  this  report  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  legal  questions  arising  upon  the  foregoing  statement  of 
facts,  because  our  letter  of  instructions  seemed  to  call  for  a  statement 
of  facts  rather  than  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  commissioners. 
We  all,  however,  indulge  in  confident  hopes  of  better  days  for  all  races 
in  Louisiana.  Among  the  reasons  for  these  hopes  are  the  resolutions 
of  the  MchoUs  Legislature  and  the  letter  of  Governor  Mcholls,  here- 
with submitted,  and  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  public. 
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Witli  an  earnest  hope  that  the  adjustment  which  has  been  made  of 
the  political  controversies  of  Louisiana  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  that 
State,  and  be  approved  by  the  patriotic  people  of  all  sections,  we  have 
the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants, 

OHAELES  B.  LAWRENCE. 

JOSEPH  E.  HAWLEY. 

JOHN  M.  HAELAN. 

JOHN  0.  BEOWN. 

WAYNE  MacYEAGH. 


PROCLAMATION 


CONVENING 


THE   TWO   HOUSES   OF   CONGRESS 

MAY    5,    1877. 


PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  without 
making  the  usual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  presents  an  extraordinary  occasion 
requiring  the  President  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution  to  convene  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  anticipation  of  the 
day  fixed  by  law  for  their  next  meeting : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  this  end  in  me  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution, convene  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  assemble  at  their  re- 
spective chambers  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
October  next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such  measures 
as,  in  their  wisdom,  their  duty  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  may  seem 
to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and 

[seal..]   of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  first. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President : 
Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


LETTER 


ON 


THE  OONDUOT  TO  BE  OBSEEYED  BY  OFFIOEKS  OP  THE  GENEEAL 
GOVEENMENT  IN  EELATION  TO  ELECTIONS. 


LETTER. 


Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  May  26,  1877. 

My  dear  SIR:  I  have  read  the  j^artial  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  New  York  custom-house.  I  concur  with  the 
Commission  in  their  recommendations.  It  is  my  wish  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  should  be  free  from  partisan  control,  and  organized 
on  a  strictly  business  basis,  with  the  same  guarantees  for  efficiency  and 
fidelity  in  the  selection  of  the  chief  and  subordinate  officers  that  would 
be  required  by  a  prudent  merchant.  Party  leaders  should  have  no 
more  influence  in  appointments  than  other  equally  respectable  citizens. 
No  assessment  for  political  pur|)oses,  on  officers  or  subordinates,  should 
be  allowed.  No  useless  officer  or  employ^  should  be  retained.  No 
officer  should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  political  organizations,  caucuses,  conventions,  or  election  cam- 
paigns. Their  right  to  vote,  and  to  express  their  views  on  i^ublic 
questions,  either  orally  or  through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

Eespectfully, 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  &c. 


EXECUTIVE    ORDER, 

No.  1. 


JUNTi    98,   18' 


EXECUTIVE    ORDER 


Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  June  22,  1877. 

Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  by  officers  of  the  General  Government  in  relation  to  the 
elections : 

"  No  officer  should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  political  organizations,  caucuses,  conventions,  or  election 
campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote  and  to  express  their  views  on  public 
questions,  either  orally  or  through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  No  assess- 
ment for  political  purposes,  on  officers  or  subordinates,  should  be 
allowed." 

This  rule  is  apijlicable  to  every  department  of  the  civil  service.  It 
should  be  understood  by  every  officer  of  the  General  Government  that 
he  is  expected  to  conform  his  conduct  to  its  requirements. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
To  the . 
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PROCLAMATION. 

RAILROAD  RIOT  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A   PEOOLAMATIOK 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  States  shall  protect  every  State  in  this  Union,  on  application 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened,)  against  domestic  violence ; 

And  whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  repre- 
sented that  domestic  violence  exists  in  said  State,  at  Martinsburg,  and 
at  various  other  points  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, in  said  State,  which  the  authorities  of  said  State  are  unable  to 
suppress ; 

And  whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  in  all  cases 
of  insurrection  in  any  State  or  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  thereof,  when- 
ever it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  he  shall 
forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited  time: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  persons  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
against  aiding,  countenancing,  abetting,  or  taking  part  in  such  unlawful 
proceedings ;  and  I  do  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  said  domestic  violence  and  obstruction  of  the  laws  to  disperse  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  on  or  before  twelve  o'clock 
noon  of  the  19th  day  of  July  instant. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 

[SEAL.]   seven,   and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United   States  of 

America  the  one  hundred  and  second. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President : 

F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


PROCLAMATION. 
RAILROAD  RIOT  IN  MARYLAND. 


JULY   ai,   1877. 


PROCLAMATION 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A   PEOCLAMATIOK 

Wliereas  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  States  shall  protect  every  State  in  this  Union,  on  application 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened,)  against  domestic  violence ; 

And  whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland  has  represented 
that  domestic  violence  exists  in  said  State,  at  Cumberland,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  said  State,  which  the 
authorities  of  said  State  are  unable  to  suppress ; 

And  whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  in  all  cases 
of  insurrection  in  any  State  or  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  thereof,  when- 
ever in  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
military  forces  to  suppress  such  insurrection  or  obstruction  to  the  laws, 
he  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insurgents  to  dis- 
perse and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited 
time : 

Xow,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  persons  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
against  aiding,  countenancing,  abetting,  or  taking  part  in  such  unlawful 
proceedings;  and  I  do  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  said  domestic  violence  and  obstruction  of  the  laws  to  disperse  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  on  or  before  noon  of  the 
twenty-second  day  of  July  instant. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
[SEAL.]   seven,   and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United   States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  second. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

By  the  President: 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


PROCLAMATION. 
RAILROAD  RIOT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

JULY  93.  1877. 


PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A   PEOCLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  States  shall  protect  every  Statein  this  Union,  on  api)lication 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened,)  against  domestic  violence j 

And  whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  repre- 
sented that  domestic  violence  exists  in  said  State  which  the  authorities 
of  said  State  are  unable  to  suppress; 

And  whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  in  all  cases 
of  it!  surrection  in  any  State  or  of  obstruction  to  the  laws  thereof,  when- 
ever in  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
military  forces  to  suppress  such  insurrection  or  obstruction  to  the  laws, 
he  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insurgents  to  dis- 
perse and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited 
time: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  persons  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
against  aiding^  countenancing,  abetting,  or  taking  part  in  such  unlawful 
proceedings ;  and  I  do  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  said  domestic  violence  and  obstruction  of  the  laws  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  on  or  before  twelve 
o'clock  noon  of  the  24th  day  of  July  instant. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-third  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
[SEAL.]   seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of   the  United    States   of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  second. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


TO  THE 

TWO  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  THE  FORTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS. 

OCTOBER  15,   1877. 


MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

AND  House  of  Representatives: 

The  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  v/ithout  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Armj-  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  has  ren- 
dered necessary  a  suspension  of  payments  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  sums  due  them  for  services  rendered  after  the  30th  day  of  June 
last.  The  Army  exists  by  virtue  of  statutes  which  prescribe  its  num- 
bers, regulate  its  organization  and  employment,  and  which  fix  the  pay 
of  its  officers  and  men,  and  declare  their  right  to  receive  the  same  at 
stated  periods.  These  statutes,  however,  do  not  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  troops  in  the  absence  of  specific  apitropriations  therefor.  The 
Constitution  has  wisely  provided  that  ''no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  lawj"  and 
it  has  also  been  declared  by  statute  that  ''no  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  expend  in  any  one  fiscal  year  any  sum  in  excess  of  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year."  We  have,  therefore, 
an  Army  in  service,  authorized  by  law  and  entitled  to  be  paid,  but  no 
funds  available  for  that  purpose.  It  may  also  be  said,  as  an  additional 
incentive  to  prom^jt  action  by  Congress,  that,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Army,  though  without  pay,  has  been  constantly 
and  actively  employed  in  arduous  and  dangerous  service,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  both  officers  and  men  have  discharged  their  duty 
with  fidelity  and  courage,  and  without  complaint.  These  circum- 
stances, in  my  judgment,  constitute  an  extraordinary  occasion,  re- 
quiring that  Congress  be  convened  in  advance  of  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  your  meeting  in  regular  session.  The  importance  of  speedy 
action  upon  this  subject  on  the  part  of  Congress,  is  so  manifest,  that  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  the  supi)ort  of  the  Army  for  the  current  year,  at  its  present 
maximum  numerical  strength  of  twenty-five  thousand  men;  leaving  for 
future  consideration  all  questions  relating  to  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  number  of  enlisted  men.  In  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Army  by  subsequent  legislation  during  the  fiscal  year,  the  excess  of  the 
appropriation  could  not  be  expended ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  enlarge- 
ment, the  additional  sum  recjuired  for  the  payment  of  the  extra  force 
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could  be  provided  in  due  time.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  troops  now 
in  service,  and  whose  pay  is  already  largely  in  arrears,  if  payment  to 
them  should  be  further  postponed  until  after  Congress  shall  have  con- 
sidered all  the  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  effort  to  fix  the  proper 
limit  to  the  strength  of  the  Army. 

Estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  military  establish- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  were  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  opening  of  its 
session  in  December  last.  These  estimates,  modified  by  the  present 
Secretary  so  as  to  conform  to  present  requirements,  are  now  renewed — 
amounting  to  $32,436,764.98 — and,  having  been  transmitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  are  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

There  is  also  required  by  the  Xavy  Department  $2,003,861.27.  This 
sum  is  made  up  of  $1,446,688.16  due  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  fiscal  year ;  $311,953.50  due  for  advances 
made  by  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  in  London  for  the  suj)port 
ofthe  foreign  service 5  $50,000  due  to  the  Kaval-Hospital  fund;  $150,000 
due  for  arrearages  of  pay  to  officers;  and  $45,219.58  for  the  support 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

There  will  also  be  needed  an  appropriation  of  $262,535.22  to  defray 
the  unsettled  expenses  of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  last,  now  due  to  attorneys,  clerks,  commissioners,  and 
marshals,  and  for  rent  of  court-rooms,  the  support  of  prisoners,  and 
other  deficiencies. 

A  part  of  the  building  of  the  Interior  Department  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  24th  of  last  month.  Some  immediate  repairs  and  temporary 
structures  have  in  consequence  become  necessary,  estimates  for  which 
will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  immediately,  and  an  appropriation  of 
the  requisite  funds  is  respectfully  recommended. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  communicate  to  Congress,  in  con- 
nection with  the  estimates  for  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  estimates  for  such  other  deficiencies 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service  as  require  immediate 
action,  and  cannot,  without  inconvenience,  be  postponed  until  the  regu- 
lar session. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  invite  your  at1?ention  to  the  propriety 
of  adopting  at  your  present  session  the  necessary  legislation  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  the  Fine  Arrs, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  1878,  and  in  which  this  Government  has 
been  invited  by  the  Government  of  France  to  take  part. 
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Til  is  invitatiou  was  comraunk'ated  to  this  Government  in  May,  1876^ 
by  the  Minister  of  France  at  this  Capital,  and  a  copy  thereof  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  at  its  last  session,  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  the  subject. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  many  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  expressing  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  numerous  applications  of  a  similar  nature  have  also  been 
made  at  the  United  States  Legation  at  Paris. 

The  Department  of  State  has  also  received  official  advice  of  the  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  that  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  this  enterprise,  and  si)ace  has  hitherto  been,  and 
still  is,  reserved  in  the  Exhibition  buildings  for  the  use  of  exhibitors 
from  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parties  who  have  been 
applicants  therefor. 

In  order  that  our  industries  may  be  properly  represented  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, an  appropriation  will  be  needed  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  of  commissioners  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  object  in  view,  and  as  May  next  is  the 
time  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  if  our  citizens  are  to  share 
the  advantages  of  this  international  competition  for  the  trade  of  other 
nations,  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  is  apparent. 

To  enable  the  United  States  to  co-operate  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition which  was  held  at  Vienna  in  1873,  Congress  then  passed  a  joint 
resolution  making  an  .apj)ropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  practical 
artisans  and  scientific  men  who  should  attend  the  Exhibition  and  report 
their  proceedings  and  observations  to  him.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  honorary  commissioners. 

I  have  felt  that  prompt  action  by  Congress  in  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Government  of  France  is  of  so  much  interest  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  so  suitable  to  the  cordial  relations  between  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  subject  might  properly  be 
presented  for  attention  at  your  present  session. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  and  i^Torway  has  addressed  an  official  in- 
vitation to  this  Government  to  take  part  in  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  next  year.  The  problem  which  the 
congress  proposes  to  study — how  to  diminish  crime — is  one  in  which 
all  civilized  nations  have  an  interest  in  common;  and  the  congress  of 
Stockholm  seems  likely  to  prove  the  most  important  convention  ever 
held  for  the  study  of  this  grave  question.  Under  authority  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  approved  February  16,  1875,  a  commissioner 
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was  appointed  by  my  predecessor  to  represent  the  United  States  upon 
that  occasion,  and  the  prison  congress  having  been,  at  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  Swedish  Government,  postponed  to  1878,  his  commission  was 
renewed  by  me.  An  appropriation  of  eight  thousand  dollars  was  made 
in  the  sundry  civil-service  act  of  1875  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
missioner. I  recommend  the  reappropriation  of  that  sum  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  former  appropriation  having  been  covered  into  the  Treasury, 
and  being  no  longer  available  for  the  purpose  without  further  action  by 
Congress.  The  subject  is  brought  to  your  attention  at  this  time  in  view 
of  circumstances  which  render  it  higlily  desirable  that  the  commissioner 
should  i^roceed  to  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties  immediately. 

As  the  several  acts  of  Congress  pro^dding  for  detailed  reports  from 
the  different  departments  of  the  Government,  require  their  submission 
at  the  beginning"  of  the  regular  annual  session,  I  defer  until  that  time 
any  further  reference  to  subjects  of  public  interest. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

Washington,  October  15,  1877. 


THANKSGIVING    PROCLAMATION 


oo'J'obf:r  a9.  i8' 


PROCLAMATION 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  completed  circle  of  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
has  brought  us  to  the  accustomed  season  at  which  a  religious  people 
celebrates  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  the  enduring  mercy  of  Almighty 
God.  This  devout  and  public  confession  of  the  constant  dependence  of 
man  upon  the  Divine  favor  for  all  the  good  gifts  of  life  and  health,  and 
peace  and  happiness,  so  early  in  our  history  made  the  habit  of  our 
people,  finds  in  the  survey  of  the  past  year  new  grounds  for  its  joj^ful 
and  grateful  manifestation. 

Ill  all  the  blessings  which  depend  upon  benignant  seasons  this  has 
indeed  been  a  memorable  year.  Over  the  wide  territory  of  our  country, 
with  all  its  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  and  products,  the  earth  has 
yielded  a  bountiful  return  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  The  health 
of  the  people  has  been  blighted  by  no  prevalent  or  wide-spread  diseases. 
Ko  great  disasters  of  shipwreck  ui)on  our  coasts,  or  to  our  commerce 
on  the  seas,  have  brought  loss  and  hardship  to  merchants  or  mariners, 
and  clouded  the  hapi^iness  of  the  community  with  sympathetic  sorrow. 

In  all  that  concerns  our  strength  and  peace  and  greatness  as  a  Nation ; 
in  all  that  touches  the  permanence  and  security  of  our  Government,  and 
the  beneficent  institutions  on  which  it  rests ;  in  all  that  affects  the 
character  and  disi)ositions  of  our  people,  and  tests  our  capacity  to  enjoy 
and  uphold  the  equal  and  free  condition  of  society,  now  permanent  and 
universal  throughout  the  land,  the  experience  of  the  last  year  is  con- 
spicuously marked  by  the  protecting  providence  of  God,  and  is  full  of 
promise  and  hope  for  the  coming  generations. 

Under  a  sense  of  these  infinite  obligations  to  the  great  Ruler  of  times 
and  seasons  and  events,  let  us  humbly  ascribe  it  io  our  own  faults  and 
frailties  if,  in  any  degree,  that  perfect  concord  and  happiness,  peace  and 
justice,  which  such  great  mercies  should  diffuse  through  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  our  people,  do  not  altogether  and  always  and  everywhere  pre- 
vail. Let  us  with  one  spirit  and  with  one  voice  lift  up  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  manifold  goodness  to  our  land,  his  manifest 
care  for  our  Nation. 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  appoint  Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November  next, 
as  a  Day  of  National  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  j  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that,  withdrawing  themselves  from  secular  cares  and  labors,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  meet  together  on  that  day  in  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  there  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  mercies,  and  to  devoutly  beseech  their  continuance. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
[SEAL.]  seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  second. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


EXECUTIVE    ORDER. 

DEATH  OF  SENATOR  OLIVER  P.  MORTON. 


NOVEMBER  2,  1877. 


1 

I 


EXECUTIVE    ORDER. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington^  B.  C,  November  2,  1877. 

I  lament  the  sad  occasion  which  makes  it  my  duty  to  testify  the  public 
resi)ect  for  the  eminent  citizen  and  distinguished  statesman  whose  death 
yesterday,  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  has  been  made  known  to  the 
people  by  telegraphic  announcement. 

The  services  of  Oliver  P.  Morton  to  the  ^N^ation  in  the  difficult  and 
responsible  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  its 
Governor,  at  a  critical  juncture  of  the  ci^al  war,  can  never  be  over- 
valued by  his  countrymen.  His  long  service  in  the  Senate  has  shown 
his  great  powers  as  a  legislator,  and  as  a  leader  and  chief  counsellor  of 
the  political  party  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during 
that  period. 

In  all  things  and  at  all  times  he  has  been  able,  strenuous,  and  faithful 
in  the  public  service,  and  his  fame  with  his  countrymen  rests  upon  secure 
foundations. 

The  several  Executive  Departments  will  be  closed  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  and  appropriate  honors  should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  statesman  by  the  whole  ]S'ation. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


MESS^QE 


TO  THE 


TWO  HOUSES  OP  OONGEESS  AT  THE  OOMMENOEMENT  OF  THE  SECOND 
SESSION  OP  THE  PORTY-PIPTH  OONGEESS. 

DECEMBER  3,  1877. 


MESSAGE 


l^ELLOW-ClTIZE>'S   OF   THE    SENATE 

AND  House  of  Representatives: 

^Vith  devout  gratitude  to  the  bountiful  Giver  of  all  good,  I  congratu- 
late you  tliat,  at  the  beginning  of  your  first  regular  session,  you  find 
our  country  blessed  with  health  and  peace  and  abundant  harvests,  and 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  an  early  return  of  general  x)rosperity. 

To  complete  and  make  permanent  the  pacification  of  the  country 
continues  to  be,  and,  until  it  is  fully  accomplished,  must  remain,  the 
most  important  of  all  our  national  interests.  The  earnest  purpose  of 
good  citizens  generally,  to  unite  their  efforts  in  this  endeavor,  is  evident. 
It  found  decided  expression  in  the  resolutions  announced  in  1876  by 
the  national  conventions  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  the  momentous  results  in 
our  progress  as  a  Xation,  marked  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, were  in  imminent  jeopardy;  that  the  good  understanding 
which  prompted  their  adoption,  in  the  interest  of  a  loyal  devotion  to 
the  general  welfare,  might  prove  a  barren  truce,  and  that  the  two  sections 
of  the  country,  once  engaged  in  civil  strife,  might  be  again  almost  as 
widely  severed  and  disunited  as  they  were  when  arrayed  in  arms  against 
each  other. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  which  in  my  judgment  seemed  wisest,  in  the 
presence  of  this  emergency,  was  plainly  indicated  in  my  inaugural 
address.  It  pointed  to  the  time  which  all  our  people  desire  to  see,  when 
a  genuine  love  of  our  whole  country,  and  of  all  that  concerns  its  true 
welfare,  shall  supplant  the  destructive  forces  of  the  mutual  animosity 
of  races  and  of  sectional  hostility.  Opinions  have  differed  widely  as 
to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  this  great  end.  This  was  to 
be  expected.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Administration  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  and  varied  criticism.  Any  course  whatever  which 
might  have  been  entered  upon  would  certainly  have  encountered  distrust 
and  opposition.  These  measures  were,  in  my  judgment,  such  as  were 
most  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  with  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  best  adapted,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  attain  the  end 
in  view.   Beneficent  results,  already  apparent,  prove  that  these  endeavors 
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are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment,  and  should  sustain  an^ 
encourage  us  in  our  efforts.  Already,  in  the  brief  period  which  h{ 
elapsed,  the  immediate  effectiveness,  no  less  than  the  justice  of  the" 
■course  i)ursued,  is  demonstrated,  and  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  time 
will  furnish  its  ami)le  vindication  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  local  governments  in  two  States  of  the  Union 
was  no  less  a  constitutional  duty  and  requirement,  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time,  than  it  was  a  much-needed  measure  for  the 
restoration  of  local  self-government  and  the  i)romotion  of  national  har- 
mony. The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  such  employment  was 
effected  deliberately,  and  with  solicitous  care  for  the  peace  ana.  good 
order  of  society,  and  the  protection  of  the  property  and  persons  and 
every  right  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  results  that  have  followed  are  indeed  significant  and  encourag- 
ing. AH  apprehension  of  danger  from  remitting  those  States  to  local 
self-government  is  dispelled,  and  a  most  salutary  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  peoiDle  has  begun  and  is  in  progress  in  every  part  of  that  section 
of  the  country  once  the  theatre  of  unhappy  civil  strife,  substituting  for 
suspicion,  distrust,  and  aversion,  concord,  friendship,  and  patriotic 
attachment  to  the  Union.  Isfo  unprejudiced  mind  will  deny  that  the 
terrible  and  often  fatal  collisions  which  for  several  years  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  have  agitated  and  alarmed  the  public  mind, 
have  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  hearty  national  interest  has  succeeded.  There  has  been  a  general 
re-establishment  of  order,  and  of  the  orderly  administration  of  justice  j 
instances  of  remaining  lawlessness  have  become  of  rare  occurrence; 
political  turmoil  and  turbulence  have  disappeared;  useful  industries 
have  been  resumed ;  public  credit  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  greatly 
strengthened;  and  the  encouraging  benefits  of  a  revival  of  commerce 
between  the  sections  of  the  country  lately  embroiled  in  civil  war  are 
fully  enjoyed.  Such  are  some  of  the  results  already  attained,  upon 
which  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated.  They  are  of  such  importance, 
that  we  may  with  confidence  patiently  await  the  desired  consummation 
that  will  surely  come  with  the  natural  progress  of  events. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  that  it  should  be  our  fixed  and 
unalterable  determination  to  protect,  by  all  available  and  proper  means, 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  lately-emancipated  race  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges;  and  I  urge  upon  those  to 
whom  heretofore  the  colored  people  have  sustained  the  relation  of  bond- 
men, the  wisdom  and  justice  of  humane  and  liberal  local  legislation 
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with  ivs[)e('t  to  their  education  and  general  welfare.  A  firm  adherence 
to  the  hiws,  botli  National  and  State,  as  to  the  civil  and  political  rights 
of  the  colored  x)eople,  now  advanced  to  full  and  equal  citizenship;  the 
immediate  repression  and  sure  punisliinent  by  the  National  and  local 
authorities,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  of  every  instance  of 
lawlessness  and  violence  toward  them,  is  required  for  the  security  alike 
of  both  races,  and  is  justly  demanded  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  and  the  age.  In  this  way  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  good 
will,  and  the  complete  protection  of  every  citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  constitutional  right,  will  surely  be  attained.  Whatever 
authority  rests  with  me  to  this  end,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  put  forth. 
Whatever  belongs  to  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  Union,  they  may  confidently  be  relied  upon  to  i^rovide 
and  perform.  And  to  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  and  the  executive 
authorities  of  the  several  States,  I  earnestly  appeal  to.  secure,  by  ade- 
quate, api)ropriate,  and  seasonable  means,  within  their  borders,  these 
common  and  uniform  rights  of  a  united  i^eople  Avhich  loves  liberty,, 
abhors  oppression,  and  reveres  justice.  These  objects  are  very  dear  to 
my  heart.  I  shall  continue  most  earnestly  to  strive  for  their  attainment. 
The  cordial  co-operation  of  all  classes — of  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  of  both  races — is  required  for  this  i^urpose ;  and  with  these  bless- 
ings assured,  and  not  otherwise,  we  may  safely  hope  to  hand  down  our 
free  institutions  of  government  unimpaired  to  the  generations  that  will 
succeed  us. 

Among  the  other  subjects  of  great  and  general  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  think,  in  regarding  as 
pre-eminent  the  policy  and  measures  which  are  designed  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  to  that  normal  and  healthful  condition  in 
which,  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  our  internal  trade  and 
foreign  commerce  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  system  of 
exchanges  which  is  based  ui)on  the  precious  metals  as  the  intrinsic 
money  of  the  world.  In  the  public  judgment  that  this  end  should  be 
sought  and  compassed  as  speedily  and  securely  as  the  resources  of  the 
people  and  the  wisdom  of  their  Government  can  accomplish,  there  is  a 
much  greater  degree  of  unanimity  than  is  found  to  concur  in  the  specific 
measures  which  will  bring  the  country  to  this  desired  end,  or  the  rapidity 
of  the  steps  by  which  it  can  be  safely  reached. 

Upon  a  most  anxious  and  deliberate  examination  which  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  but  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  in  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  again  upon  my  inauguration,  that  the  i)olicy  of  resumption 
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should  be  pursued  by  every  suitable  means,  and  that  no  legislation 
would  be  wise  that  should  disparage  the  importance  or  retard  the  attain- 
ment of  that  result.  I  have  no  disposition,  and  certainly  no  right,  to 
question  the  sincerity  or  the  intelUgence  of  opposing  opinions,  and 
would  neither  conceal  nor  undervalue  the  considerable  difficulties,  and 
even  occasional  distresses,  which  may  attend  the  progress  of  the  IN^ation 
towards  this  primary  condition  to  its  general  and  permanent  prosperity. 
I  must,  however,  adhere  to  my  most  earnest  conviction  that  any  waver- 
ing in  purpose  or  unsteadiness  in  methods,  so  far  from  avoiding  or 
reducing  the  inconvenience  inseparable  from  the  transition  from  an 
irredeemable  to  a  redeemable  paper  currency,  would  only  tend  to  in- 
creased and  prolonged  disturbance  in  values,  and,  unless  retrieved, 
must  end  in  serious  disorder,  dishonor,  and  disaster  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people.  The  mischiefs  which  I 
apprehend,  and  .urgently  deprecate,  are  confined  to  no  class  of  the  peo- 
ple indeed,  but  seem  to  me  most  certainly  to  threaten  the  industrious 
masses,  whether  their  occupations  are  of  skilled  or  common  labor.  To 
them,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  their  labor  should 
be  comi)ensated  in  money  which  is  itself  fixed  in  exchangeable  value 
by  being  irrevocably  measured  by  the  lal>or  necessary  to  its  produc- 
tion. This  permanent  quality  of  the  money  of  the  people  is  sought  for, 
and  can  onl}^  be  gained  by  the  resumption  of  specie  i)ayments.  The 
rich,  the  speculative,  the  operating,  the  money-dealing  classes,  may  not 
always  feel  the  mischiefs  of,  or  may  find  casual  profits  in,  a  variable 
currency,  but  the  misfortunes  of  such  a  currency  to  those  who  are  paid 
salaries  or  wages  are  inevitable  and  remediless. 

Closely  connected  with  this  general  subject  of  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  is  one  of  subordinate,  but  still  of  grave  importance — I  mean 
the  readjustment  of  our  coinage  system,  by  the  renewal  of  the  silver 
dollar,  as  an  element  in  our  specie  currencj',  endowed  by  legislation 
with  the  quality  of  legal-tender  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, "to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  and  as  this  power 
covers  the  whole  range  of  authority  applicable  to  the  metal,  the  rated 
value,  and  the  legal-tender  quality  which  shall  be  adopted  for  the  coin- 
age, the  considerations  which  should  induce  or  discourage  a  particular 
measure  connected  with  the  coinage  belong  clearly  to  the  province  of 
legislative  discretion,  and  of  public  expediency.  Without  intruding  upon 
this  province  of  legislation  in  the  least,  I  have  yet  thought  the  subject 
of  such  critical  importance  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  aftairs,  as  to 
present  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Consti 
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tution  OD  the  President,  of  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress "such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

Holding  the  opinion,  as  I  do,  that  neither  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  promoted  by 
disparaging  silver  as  one  of  the  t^yo  precious  metals  which  furnish  the 
coinage  of  the  world;  and  that  legislation  which  looks  to  maintaining 
the  volume  of  intrinsic  money  to  as  full  a  measure  of  both  metals  as 
their  relative  commercial  values  will  permit,  would  be  neither  unjust 
nor  inexpedient,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  to  a  brief  and  definite 
statement  of  certain  essential  features  in  any  such  legislative  measure 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  debate,  represented  on  both  sides  by 
such  able  disputants  in  Congress  and  before  th,e  people  and  in  the 
press,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  legislation  of  any  one  nation  can 
control  this  question,  even  within  its  own  borders,  against  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  trade,  or  the  positive  law^s  of  other  governments.  The  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  in  shaping  any  particular  law  that  may  be  presented 
for  my  apj)roval,  may  wholly  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  entering 
into  these  considerations,  and  I  willingly  avoid  either  vague  or  intricate 
inquiries.  It  is  only  certain  plain  and  practical  traits  of  such  legisla- 
tion that  I  desire  to  recommend  to  your  attention. 

In  any  legislation  providing  for  a  silver  coinage,  regulating  its  value 
and  imparting  to  it  the  quality  of  legal-tender,  it  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance  that  Congress  should  not  lose  sight  of  its  action  as  oi)erat- 
ing  in  a  twofold  capacity,  and  in  two  distinct  directions.  If  the  United 
States  Government  were  free  from  a  public  debt,  its  legislative  dealing 
with  the  question  of  silver  coinage  would  be  purely  sovereign  and  gov- 
ernmental, under  no  restraints  but  those  of  constitutional  power  and 
the  public  good  as  aflected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  But,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  Nation,  with  a  vast  f)ublic  debt  distributed 
very  widely  among  our  own  citizens,  and  held  in  great  amounts  also 
abroad,  the  nature  of  the  silver-coinage  measure,  as  affecting  this  rela- 
tion nf  the  Government  to  the  holders  of  the  public  debt,  becomes  an 
element,  in  any  proposed  legislation,  of  the  highest  concern.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  public  faith  transcends  all  questions  of  profit  or  public 
advantage  otherwise.  Its  unquestionable  maintenance  is  the  dictate 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  expediency,  as  of  the  most  necessary  duty, 
and  will  ever  be  carefully  guarded  by  Congress  and  people  alike. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  $729,000,000, 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  and  $708,000,000  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  country  can  be  relieved 
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from  the  payiueiit  of  these  high  rates  of  interest  is  by  advantageously 
refunding  the  indebtedness.    Whether  the  debt  is  ultimately  paid  in 
gold  or  in  silver  coin  is  of  but  little  moment  compared  with  the  possible 
reduction  of  interest  one-third,  by  refunding  it  at  such  reduced  rate. 
If  the  United  States  had  the  unquestioned  right  to  pay  its  bonds  in 
silver  coin,  the  little  benefit  from  that  process  would  be  greatly  over- 
'  balanced  by  the  injurious  effect  of  such  payment,  if  made  or  proposed 
against  the  honest  convictions  of  the  public  creditors.     All  the  bonds 
that  have  been  issued  since  February  12,  1873,  when  gold  became  the 
only  unlimited  legal-tender  metallic  currency  of  the  country,  are  justly 
payable  in  gold  coin  or  in  coin  of  equal  value.     During  the  time  of  these 
issues,  the  only  dollar  that  could  be  or  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  bonds  was  the  gold  dollar.     To  require  the  public 
creditors  to  take,  in  repayment,  any  dollar  of  less  commercial  value, 
would  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  repudiation  of  the  full  obligation 
assumed.    The  bonds  issued  prior  to  1873  were  issued  at  a  time  when 
the  gold  dollar  was  the  only  coin  in  circulation  or  contemplated  by 
either  the  Government  or  the  holders  of  the  bonds  as  the  coin  in  which 
they  were  to  be  paid.    It  is  far  better  to  pay  these  bonds  in  that  coin 
than  to  seem  to  take  advantage  of  the  unforeseen  fall  in  silver  bullion 
to  pay  in  a  new  issue  of  silver  coin,  thus  made  so  much  less  valuable. 
The  power  of  the  United  States  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof  ought  never  to  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  pay  its  obligations  in  a  coin  of  less  value  than  that  con- 
templated by  the  parties  when  the  bonds  were  issued.    Any  attempt 
to  pay  the  national  indebtedness  in  a  coinage  of  less  commercial  value 
than  the  money  of  the  world,  would  involve  a  violation  of  the  publl 
faith,  and  work  irreparable  injury  to  the  public  credit. 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the  act  of  March,  1869,  in  strengthening 
the  public  credit,  that  it  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  their  bonded  debt  in  coin.  That  act  was  accepted 
as  a  pledge  of  public  faith.  The  Government  has  derived  great  benefit 
from  it  in  the  progress  thus  far  made  in  refunding  the  public  debt  at 
low  rates  of  interest.  An  adherence  to  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  an 
exact  observance  of  the  public  faith  will  enable  the  Government  rapidly 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  interest  on  the  national  debt  to  an  amount 
exceeding  $20,000,000  per  annum,  and  effect  an  aggregate  saving  to 
the  United  States  of  more  than  $300,000,000  before  the  bonds  can  be 
fully  paid. 

In  adapting  the  new  silver  coinage  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  currency 
in  the  every-day  transactions  of  life  and  prescribing  the  quality  of  legal- 
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tender  to  be  assigned  to  it,  a  consideration  of  the  first  importance 
slionld  be  so  to  adjnst  tlie  ratio  between  the  silver  and  the  gold  coin- 
age, which  now  constitutes  our  specie  currency,  as  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  of  maintaining  the  circulation  of  the  two  metallic  currencies, 
and  kee])ing  np  the  volume  of  the  two  i)recious  metals  as  our  intrinsic 
money.  It  is  a  mixed  question  for  scientific  reasoning  and  historical 
experience  to  determine  how  far,  and  by  what  methods,  a  i)ractical 
equilibrium  can  be  maintained  which  will  keep  both  metals  in  circula- 
tion in  their  appropriate  si)heres  of  common  use.  An  absolute  equality 
of  commercial  value,  free  from  disturbing  liuctuations,  is  hardly  attain- 
able, and  without  it  an  unlimited  legal-tender  for  private  transactions 
assigned  to  both  metals  would  irresistibly  tend  to  drive  out  of  circula- 
tion the  dearer  coinage,  and  disappoint  the  i)riucipal  object  pro[)Osed  by 
the  legislation  in  view.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  two  conditions 
of  a  near  approach  to  equality  of  commercial  value  between  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  same  denomination,  and  of  a  limitation  of  the 
amounts  for  which  the  silver  coinage  is  to  be  a  legal-tender,  are  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  both  in  circulation.  If  these  conditions  can  be  suc- 
cessfully observed,  the  issue  from  the  mint  of  silver  dollars  would  aftbrd 
material  assistance  to  the  community  in  the  transition  to  redeemable 
paper  money,  and  would  facilitate  the  resumi)tion  of  specie  payment 
and  its  permanent  establishment.  Without  these  conditions,  I  fear  that 
only  mischief  and  misfortune  would  How  from  a  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars with  the  quality  of  unlimited  legal-tender,  even  in  private  trans- 
actions. 

Any  expectation  of  temporary  ease  from  an  issue  of  silver  coinage  to 
pass  as  a  legal-tender,  at  a  rate  materially  above  its  commercial  value, 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  delusion.  Nor  can  I  think  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  an  original  issue  of  silver  dollars  at  a  nomi- 
nal value  materially  above  their  commercial  value,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  silver  dollar  at  a  rate  which  once  was,  but  has  ceased  to  be,  its 
commercial  value.  Certainly  the  issue  of  our  gold  coinage,  reduced  in 
weight  materially  beloAV  its  legal-tender  value,  would  not  be  any  the 
less  a  present  debasement  of  the  coinage  b}'  reason  of  its  equalling  or 
even  exceeding  in  weight  ^  gold  coinage  which  at  some  past  time  had 
been  commercially  equal  to  the  legal-tender  value  assigned  to  the  new 
issue. 

In  recommending  that  the  regulation  of  any  silver  coinage  which 
may  be  authorized  by  Congress  should  observe  these  conditions  of 
commercial  value  and  limited  legal-tender,  I  am  governed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  every  possible  increase  should  be  given  to  the  volume  of 
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metallic  jnoney  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation,  and  thereby  every 
possible  aid  afforded  to  the  people  in  the  process  of  resuming-  specie 
payments.  It  is  because  of  my  firm  conviction  that  a  disregard  of  these 
conditions  would  frustrate  the  good  results  which  are  desired  from  the 
proposed  coinage,  and  embarrass  with  new  elements  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  the  business  of  the  country,  that  I  urge  upon  your  atten- 
tion these  considerations. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  that  in  any  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  silver  coinage,  and  Imparting  to  it  the  quality  of  legal- 
tender,  there  be  impressed  upon  the  measure  a  firm  provision  exempting 
the  public  debt,  heretofore  issued  and  now  outstanding,  from  payment, 
either  of  principal  or  interest,  in  any  coinage  of  less  commercial  value 
than  the  present  gold  coinage  of  the  country. 

The  organization  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country  has  for  a  number 
of  years  attracted  more  and  more  of  the  public  attention.  So  general 
has  become  the  opinion  that  the  methods  of  admission  to  it,  and  the 
conditions  of  remaining  in  it,  are  unsound,  that  both  the  great  political 
parties  have  agreed  in  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  the  necessity  of 
reform,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  demands  for  it.  I  have  fully  believed 
these  declarations  and  demands  to  be  the  expression  of  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  they  should  be  recognized  and  followed  by  earnest  and  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments  of  the 
Oovernment,  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  indicated. 

Before  my  accession  to  office  I  endeavored  to  have  my  own  views 
distinctly  understood,  and  upon  my  inauguration  my  accord  with  the 
public  opinion  was  stated  in  terms  believed  to  be  plain  and  unambigu- 
ous. My  experience  in  the  executive  duties  has  strongly  confirmed  the 
belief  in  the  great  advantage  the  country  would  find  in  observing 
strictly  the  plan  of  the  Constitution,  which  imposes  upon  the  Executive 
the  sole  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  those  Federal  officers 
who,  by  law,  are  appointed,  not  elected  5  and  which,  in  like  manner, 
assigns  to  the  Senate  the  complete  right  to  advise  and  consent  to,  or  to 
reject,  the  nominations  so  made;  whilst  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
stands  as  the  public  censor  of  the  performance  of  official  duties,  with  the 
prerogative  of  investigation  and  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  dereliction. 
The  blemishes  and  imperfections  in  the  civil  service  may,  as  I  think, 
be  traced,  in  most  cases,  to  a  practical  confusion  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  several  departments  of  the  Government.  My  purpose,  in  this 
respect,  has  been  to  return  to  the  system  established  by  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  to  do  this  with  the  heartiest  co-operation  and  most  cor- 
dial understanding  with  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
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The  practical  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  numerous  officers  for  posts 
of  widely-varying  responsibilities  and  duties  are  acknowledged  to  be 
very  great.  No  system  can  be  expected  to  secure  absolute  freedom 
from  nustakes,  and  the  beginning  of  any  attempted  change  of  custom 
is  quite  likely  to  be  more  embarrassed  in  this  respect  than  any  subse- 
quent period.  It  is  here  that  the  Constitution  seems  to  me  to  prove  its 
claim  to  the  great  wisdom  accorded  to  it.  It  gives  to  the  Executive 
the  assistance  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Senate,  which, 
when  acting  upon  nominations  a§  to  which  they  may  be  disinterested 
and  impartial  judges,  secures  as  strong  a  guaranty  of  freedom  from 
errors  of  importance  as  is  perhaps  possible  in  human  affairs. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  recognize  the  public  advantage  of  making  all 
nominations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  impersonal,  in  the  sense  of  being  free 
from  mere  caprice  or  favor  in  the  selection ;  and  in  those  offices  in  which 
special  training  is  of  greatly  increased  value,  I  believe  such  a  rule  as 
to  the  tenure  of  office  should  obtain  as  may  induce  men  of  i^roper  quali- 
fications to  apply  themselves  industriously  to  the  task  of  becoming 
proficients.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  I  have  endeavored  to  reduce 
tlie  number  of  changes  in  subordinate  places  usually  made  upon  the 
change  of  the  general  administration,  and  shall  most  heartily  co-operate 
with  Congress  in  the  better  systematizing  of  such  methods  and  rules 
of  admission  to  the  public  service,  and  of  promotion  within  it,  as  may 
promise  to  be  most  successful  in  making  thorough  competency,  effi- 
ciency, and  character  the  decisive  tests  in  these  matters. 

I  ask  the  renewed  attention  of  Congress  to  what  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Civil-Service  Commission,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Congress  by  my  predecessor,  to  prepare  and  revise  civil-service 
rules.  In  regard  to  much  of  the  departmental  service,  especially  at 
Washington,  it  may  be  difficult  to  organize  a  better  system  than  that 
which  has  thus  been  provided,  and  it  is  now  being  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  under  my  direction.  The  commission  has  still  a  legal 
existence,  although  for  several  years  no  appropriation  has  been  made 
for  defraying  its  expenses.  Believing  that  this  commission  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service,  and  will  be  a  most  useful  agency  in  im]3roving 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a 
suitable  appropriation,  to  be  immediately  available,  be  made  to  enable 
it  to  continue  its  labors. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  transmit  to  Congress  as  early  as  practicable  a 
report  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  to  ask  your  attention  to 
such  measures  on  this  subject  as  in  my  opinion  will  further  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  civil  service. 
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During  the  past  year  the  United  States  have  continued  to  maintaii 
peaceful  relations  with  foreign  Powers. 

Tlie  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  though  at  one  time" 
attended  by  grave  ai)prehension  as  to  its  effect  upon  other  European 
nations,  has  had  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  two  contending  l*owers. 
An  attitude  of  just  and  impartial  neutrality  has  been  preserved,  and  I 
am  gratified  to  state  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  hostilities,  both  the 
Russian  and  the  Turkish  Governments  have  shown  an  earnest  disposi- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  obligations  of  all  treaties  with  the  United  States^ 
and  to  give  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  defining  the  rights,  immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges of  consuls,  between  Italy  and  the  United  States,  ratified  in  1868, 
either  Government  may,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  terminate  the 
existence  of  the  treaty  by  giving  twelve  months'  notice  of  its  intention. 
The  Government  of  Italy,  availing  itself  of  this  faculty,  has  now  given 
the  required  notice,  and  the  treaty  will,  accordingly,  end  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1878.  It  is  understood,  However,  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  renew  it,  in  its  general  scope,  desiring  only  certain 
modifications  in  some  of  its  articles.  In  this  disposition  I  concur,  and 
shall  hope  that  no  serious  obstacles  may  intervene  to  prevent  or  delay 
the  negotiation  of  a  satisfactory  treaty. 

Numerous  questions  in  regard  to  passports,  naturalization,  and  ex- 
emption from  military  serv^ice,  have  continued  to  arise  in  cases  of  emi- 
grants from  Germany  who  have  returned  to  their  native  country.  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1868,  however,  have  proved  to 
be  so  ample  and  so  judicious,  that  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
at  Berlin  has  been  able  to  adjust  all  claims  arising  under  it,  not  only 
without  detriment  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two 
Governments,  but  it  is  believed  without  injury  or  injustice  to  any  duly- 
naturalized  American  citizen.  It  is  desirable  that  the  treaty  originally 
made  with  the  North  German  Union  in  1868  should  now  be  extended, 
so  as  to  api3ly  equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Emjure  of  German3\ 

The  invitation  of  the  Government  of  France  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  products  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  tine  arts,  to 
be  held  at  Paris  during  the  coming  year,  was  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration at  the  extra  session.  It  is  not  doubted  that  its  acceptance 
by  the  United  States,  and  a  well-selected  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
American  industry  on  that  occasion,  will  tend  to  stimulate  international 
commerce  and  emigration,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries. 
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A  question  arose,  sometime  since,  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
extradition  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1842  between  tl»e  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  r)()tli  Governments,  howcA^er,  are  now  in  accord  in  the 
belief  that  the  question  is  not  one  tliat  sliould  be  allowed  to  frustrate 
the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  disturb  thefriendshij)  between  the  two  Nations. 
Xo  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  accomplishing  the  extradition  of 
criminals  when  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  all  points  of  disagree- 
ment will,  in  due  time,  be  settled,  and,  if  need  be,  more  explicit  decla- 
rations be  made  in  a  new  treaty. 

The  Fishery  Commission,  under  Articles  XVIII  to  XXV  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  has  con('luded  its  session  at  Halifax.  The  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  commission,  as  made  public  by  the  commis- 
sioners, will  be  communicated  to  Congress. 

A  treaty  for  the  protection  of  trademarks  has  been  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  revolution  which  recently  occurred  in  Mexico  was  followed  by 
the  accession  of  the  successful  party  to  power,  and  the  installation  of 
its  chief.  General  Porfino  Diaz,  in  the  presidential  office.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  United  States,  when  such  changes  of  government 
have  heretofore  occurred  in  Mexico,  to  recognize  and  enter  into  official 
relations  with  the  de  facto  government  as  soon  as  it  should  api)ear  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  should  manifest  a  dis- 
l^osition  to  adhere  to  the  obligations  of  treaties  and  international  friend- 
shi]).  In  the  present  case,  the  official  recognition  has  been  deferred  by 
the  occurrences  on  the  Kio  Grande  border,  the  records  of  which  ha\  e 
already  been  communicated  to  each  House  of  Congress,  in  answer  to 
their  respective  resolutions  of  inquiry.  Assurances  have  been  received 
that  the  authorities  at  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  Government  have  both 
the  disposition  and  the  i^ower  to  prevent  and  punish  such  unlawful  in- 
vasions and  depredations.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  events  may 
prove  these  assurances  to  be  well  founded.  The  best  interests  of  both 
countries  require  the  maintenance  of  peace  u])on  the  border,  and  the 
development  of  commerce  between  the  two  Republics. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  this  temporary  interruption  of  official  re- 
lations has  not  i)revented  due  attention  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens,  so  far 
as  practicable.  Nor  has  it  interfered  with  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
amounts  due  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  July 
4,  1868,  and  the  awards  of  the  Joint  Commission.  While  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate an  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  yet  I  cannot 
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but  look  with  some  solicitude  upon  a  continuance  of  border  disorder^ 
as  exposing  the  two  countries  to  initiations  of  popular  feeling  and  mis- 
chances of  action  which  are  naturally  unfavorable  to  complete  amity. 
Firmly  determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  pro- 
mote a  good  understanding  between  the  two  Nations,  I  yet  must  ask 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  actual  occurrences  on  the  border,  that 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  may  be  adequately  protected  and 
peace  preserved. 

Another  year  has  passed  without  bringing  to  a  close  the  protracted 
contest  between  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  insurrection  in  the 
Island  of  Onba.  While  the  United  States  have  sedulously  abstained 
from  any  intervention  in  this  contest,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it 
is  attended  with  incidents  aifecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ameri. 
can  citizens.  Apart  from  the  effect  of  the  hostilities  upon  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  their  progress  is  inevitably  accompanied 
by  complaints,  having  more  or  less  foundation,  of  searches,  arrests^ 
embargoes,  and  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  property  of  American  resi- 
dents, and  of  unprovoked  interference  with  American  vessels  and  com- 
merce. It  is  due  to  the  Government  of  Spain  to  say  that,  during  the 
past  >  year,  it  has  promptly  disavowed  and  offered  reparation  for  any 
unauthorized  acts  of  unduly  zealous  subordinates,  whenever  such  acts 
have  been  brought  to  its  attention.  jS'evertheless  such  occurrences  can- 
not but  tend  to  excite  feelings  of  annoyance,  suspicion,  and  resentment, 
which  are  greatly  to  be  dei)recated  between  the  respective  subjects  and 
citizens  of  two  friendly  Powers. 

Much  delay  (consequent  upon  accusations  of  fraud  in  some  of  the 
awards)  has  occurred  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  limited 
amounts  received  from  Venezuela  under  the  treaty  of  April  25,  1866, 
applicable  to  the  awards  of  the  Joint  Commission  created  by  that  treaty. 
So  long  as  these  matters  are  i^ending  in  Congress,  the  Executive  can- 
not assume  either  to  pass  upon  the  questions  presented,  or  to  distribute 
the  fund  received.  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  definite  legislative 
action  should  be  taken,  either  affirming  the  awards  to  be  final  or  pro- 
viding some  method  for  re-examination  of  the  claims. 

Our  relations  with  the  Eepublics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
with  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  have  continued  without  serious  change^ 
further  than  the  temporary  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Venezuela  and  with  Guatemala.  Amicable  relations  have  already  been 
fully  restored  with  Venezuela,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  all  grounds  of 
misunderstanding  with  Guatemala  will  speedily  be  removed.  From  all 
these  countries  there  are  favorable  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the 
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])tirt  of  their  Governments  and  people  to  reciprocate  our  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  increased  commercial  intercourse. 

Tlie  Government  of  the  Snmoan  Islands  has  sent  an  envoy  in  the 
person  of  its  Secretary  of  State  to  invdte  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  and  protect  their  independence,  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  their  i)eople,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  steps 
toward  regulated  and  responsible  government.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  having  made  considerable  progress  in  Christian  civilization  and 
the  development  of  trade,  are  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  maintain 
peace  and  independence  without  the  aid  of  some  stronger  power.  The 
subject  is  deemed  worthy  of  respectful  attention,  and  the  claims  upon 
our  assistance  by  this  distant  community  will  be  carefully  considered. 

The  long  commercial  depression  in  the  United  States  has  directed 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  possible  increase  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  the  methods  for  its  development,  not  only  with  Europe,  but  with 
other  countries,  and  especially  with  the  States  and  sovereignties  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  were 
issued  to  the  various  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, asking  them  to  devote  attention  to  the  question  of  methods  by 
which  trade  between  the  respective  countries  of  their  official  residence 
and  the  United  States  could  be  most  judiciously  fostered.  In  obedience 
to  these  instructions,  examinations  and  reports  upon  this  subject  have 
been  made  by  many  of  these  officers  and  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  same  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of 
the  finances  presents  important  questions  for  the  action  of  Congress, 
upon  some  of  which  I  have  already  remarked. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1877,  were  $269,000,586.62.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $238,660,008.03,  leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  $30,340,577.69. 
This  has  substantially  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  sinking-fund 
for  that  year.  The  estimated  revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
$265,500,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are 
$232,430,643.72.  If  these  estimates  prove  to  be  correct,  there  will  be 
a  surplus  revenue  of  $33,009,356.28,  an  amount  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
sinking-fund  for  that  year.  The  estimated  revenues  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  $269,250,000. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  revenues 
of  the  Government,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  have  largely 
decreased.  This  decrease,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $18,481,452.54, 
was  mainly  in  customs  duties,  caused  partly  by  a  large  falling  oft'  of 
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the  amonut  of  imported  dutiable  goods,  and  partly  by  the  general 
of  prices  in  t  hr  markets  of  production  of  such  articles  as  pay  ad-valorem 
taxes.  While  this  is  felt  injuriously  in  the  diminution  of  the  revenue, 
it  has  been  accompanied  with  a  very  large  increase  of  exportations. 
The  total  exi)orts  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  including  coin,  have  been 
1058,037,457,  and  the  imports  have  been  $492,097,540 — leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$100,539,917;  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  extend  to  all  branches  of 
business. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  impose  upon  Con- 
gress the  duty  of  strictly  limiting  appropriations,  including  the  requisite 
sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sinking-fund,  within  the  aggregated 
estimated  receipts. 

While  the  aggregate  of  taxes  should  not  be  increased,  amendments 
might  be  made  to  the  revenue  laws  that  would,  without  diminishing  the 
revenue,  relieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  burdens.  A  tax  on  tea 
and  coffee  is  shown  by  the  experience  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but 
of  other  countries,  to  be  easily  collected,  without  loss  by  undervaluation 
or  fraud,  and  largely  borne  in  the  country  of  production.  A  tax  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  on  tea  and  two  cents  a  pound  on  coffee  would  produce  a 
revenue  exceeding  $12,000,000,  and  thus  enable  Congress  to  repeal  a 
multitude  of  annoying  taxes  yielding  a  revenue  not  exceeding  that  sum. 
The  internal-revenue  system  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war, 
and  most  of  the  legislation  imposing  taxes  upon  domestic  i)roducts, 
under  this  system,  has  been  rejjealed.  By  the  substitution  of  a  tax  on 
tea  and  coffee,  all  forms  of  internal  taxation  may  be  repealed,  except 
that  on  whiskey,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  necessity  of  enacting  more  rigorous  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  and  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  and  smuggling.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  judicious  provisions  that  will  induce  the  disclosure 
of  attempted  fraud  by  undervaluation  and  smuggling.  All  revenue 
laws  should  be  simple  in  their  provisions  and  easily  understood.  So 
far  as  practicable,  the  rates  of  taxation  should  be  in  the  form  of  specific 
duties,  and  not  ad  ^?a?orem,  requiring  the  judgment  of  experienced  men 
to  ascertain  values,  and  exposing  the  revenue  to  the  temptation  of 
fraud. 

My  attention  has  been  called  during  the  recess  of  Congress  to  abuses 
existing  in  the  collection  of  the  customs,  and  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  for  their  correction  by  Executive  orders.  The  recommenda- 
tion submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  a  commission 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  collection  of  customs  duties  at  the  port 
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of  New  York,  contain  many  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the 
customs  laws,  to  wliich  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 

It  is  matter  of  congratuhition  that,  notwithstanding  the  severe  bur- 
dens caused  by  the  war,  the  i)ublic  faith  with  all  creditors  has  been 
preserved,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  this  policy,  the  public  credit  has 
continuously  advanced,  and  our  i)ublic  securities  are  regarded  with  the 
highest  favor  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  trust  that  no  act  of  the 
Government  will  cast  a  shadow  upon  its  credit. 

The  progress  of  refunding  the  public  debt  has  been  rapid  and  satis- 
factory. Under  the  contract  existing  when  I  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  my  office,  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4.J  j^er 
cent,  were  being  rapidly  sold,  and  within  three  months  the  aggregate 
sales  of  those  bonds  had  reached  the  sum  of  $2()0,0()0,00().  With  my 
sanction  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entered  into  a  new  contract  for 
the  sale  of  four  per  cent,  bonds,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  popu- 
lar subscription  for  such  bonds  was  opened  subscriptions  were  had 
amounting  to  $75,496,550,  which  were  paid  for  within  ninet^^  days  after 
the  date  of  subscription.  By  this  process,  within  but  little  more  than 
one  year,  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  reduced  in  the 
sum  of  $3,775,000.  I  recommend  that  suitable  provision  be  made  to 
enable  the  people  to  easily  convert  their  savings  into  Government 
securities,  as  the  best  mode  in  which  small  savings  may  be  well  secured 
and  yield  a  moderate  interest.  It  is  an  object  of  public  policy  to  retain 
among  our  own  peoi)le  the  securities  of  the  United  States.  In  this  way 
our  country  is  guarded  against  their  sudden  return  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, caused  by  war  or  other  disturbances  beyond  our  limits. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  Nations,  and  especially 
the  export  of  domestic  productions,  has  of  late  years  largely  increased; 
but  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  is  conducted  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  importance  of  enlarging  our  foreign  trade,  and  especially  by  direct 
and  speedy  interchange,  with  countries  on  this  continent,  cannot  be 
over-estimated;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  our  own  ship- 
ping interest  should  receive,  to  the  utmost  practical  extent,  the  benefit 
of  our  commerce  with  other  lands.  These  considerations  are  forciblj^ 
urged  by  all  the  large  commercial  cities  of  the  country,  and  public 
attention  is  generally  and  wisely  attracted  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
they  x>resent.  It  is  not  doubted  that  Congress  will  take  them  up  in  the 
broadest  spirit  of  liberality,  and  respond  to  the  public  demand,  by  prac- 
tical legislation,  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the  Army  has  been 
actively  enii)loy<id  during  the  year,  and  has  rendered  very  important 
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service  in  suppressing-  hostilities  in  the  Indian  country,  and  in  preserv- 
ing peace,  and  protecting-  life  and  i^roperty  in  the  interior  as  well  as 
along*  the  Mexican  border.  A  long  and  arduous  campaign  has  been 
prosecuted,  with  final  complete  success,  against  a  portion  of  the  Nez 
Perc^^s  tribe  of  Indians.  A  full  account  of  this  campaign  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  General  of  the  Army.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  its^ 
course  several  severe  battles  were  fought,  in  which  a  number  of  gallant 
officers  and  men  lost  their  lives.  I  join  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  General  of  the  Army  in  awarding  to  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  the  long  and  toilsome  pursuit,  and  in  the  final  cai)ture  of  these 
Indians,  the  honor  and  praise  which  are  so  justly  their  due. 

The  very  serious  riots  which  occurred  in  several  of  the  States  in  July 
last  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Army  to  i^reserve  the  peace  and  maintain  order.  In  the  States  of 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  these  disturbances 
were  so  formidable  as  to  defy  the  local  and  State  authorities,  and  the 
National  Executive  was  called  upon,  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  to  furnish  military  aid.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  troops  sent,  in  response  to  these  calls  for  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  domestic  violence,  were  able,  by  the  influence  of  their 
presence  in  the  disturbed  regions,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  restore 
order  without  the  use  of  force.  In  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and 
important  duty,  both  officers  and  men  acted  with  great  prudence  and 
courage,  and  for  their  services  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

Disturbances  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  have  rendered  necessary  the  constant  employment  of  a  mili- 
tary force  in  that  vicinity.  A  full  report  of  all  recent  military  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter  has  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  and  it  will,  therefore,  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  details.  I  -regret  to  say  that  these  lawless 
incursions  into  our  territory  by  armed  bands  from  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  efforts  of  the  commander  of  our  forces, 
the  marauders  have  generally  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Mexico  with 
their  plunder.  In  May  last  I  gave  orders  for  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  troops  for  the  suppression  of  these  raids, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties,  as  well  as  the  recapture  of 
property  stolen  by  them.  General  Ord,  commanding  in  Texas,  was 
directed  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  efforts 
to  this  end,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  giving  the 
least  offence  to  Mexico.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  directed  to  give 
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notice  of  my  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  invasion  of  our  territory 
by  lawless  bands,  intent  upon  the  plunder  of  our  peaceful  citizens,  even 
if  the  efi'ectual  punishment  of  the  outlaws  should  make  the  crossing  of 
the  border  by  our  troops  in  their  pursuit  necessary.  It  is  believed  that 
this  policy  has  had  the  effect  to  check  somewhat  these  depredations^ 
and  that,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  our  force  uptm  that  frontier, 
and  the  establishment  of  several  additional  military  posts  along  the 
Kio  Grande,  so  as  more  eftectually  to  guard  that  extensive  border,  peace 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  lives  and  i)roperty  of  our  citizens  in  Texas, 
fully  ])rotected. 

Prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July  last  the  Army  was,  in  accordance  with 
law,  reduced  to  the  maximum  of  25,000  enlisted  men,  being  a  reduction 
of  2,500  below  the  force  previously  authorized.  This  reduction  was 
made,  as  required  by  law,  entirely  from  the  infantry  and  artillery  branches 
of  the  service,  without  any  reduction  of  the  cavalry.  Under  the  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavalry  regiments  be  recruited 
to  one  hundred  men  in  each  company  for  service  on  the  Mexican  and 
Indian  frontiers.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  reduce 
the  infantry  and  ar  tillery  arms  of  the  service  below  the  number  required 
for  efficiency;  and  I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  recommending 
that  authority  be  given  to  recruit  all  companies  of  infantry  to  at  least 
fifty  men,  and  all  batteries  of  artillery  to  at  least  seventy-five  men,  with 
the  power,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  increase  the  former  to  one  hundred,, 
and  the  latter  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  each. 

I  invite  your  s[)ecial  attention  to  the  following  recommendations  of^ 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

First.  That  provision  be  made  for  supplying  to  the  Army  a  more 
abundant  and  better  supply  of  reading-matter. 

Second.  That  early  action  be  taken  by  Congress  looking  to  a  com- 
plete revision  and  republication  of  the  Army  Regulations. 

Third.  That  section  1258  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  the  retired  list,  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  claims  arising  under  the  act  of  Jul^^  4,  1864,  for 
sui)i)lies  taken  by  the  Army  during  the  war,  be  taken  from  the  offices 
of  the  Quartermaster  and  Conunissary-General,  and  transferred  to  the 
Southern  Claims  Commission,  or  some  other  tribunal  having  more  time 
and  better  facilities  for  their  prompt  investigation  and  decision  than  are- 
possessed  by  these  officers. 

Fifth.  That  Congress  provide  for  an  annuity-fund  for  the  families  of 
deceased  soldiers,  as  recom included  by  the  Paymaster-General  of  the 
Army. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  shows  that  we  have  six 
squadrons  now  engaged  in  the  protection  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
other  duties  pertaining  to  the  naval  service.  The  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  are  also  shown.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  were  $16,077,074.54.  There  are 
unpaid  claims  against  the  Department  chargeable  to  the  last  year,  Avhich 
are  presented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  the  report  of  the 
Secretary.  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1878, 
are  $10,233,234.40,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $2,314,231,  submitted  for 
new  buildings,  repairs,  and  improvements  at  the  several  navy-yards. 
The  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1, 1877, 
are  $13,592,932.00.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  from  July 
1  to  November  1,  1877,  is  $5,343,037.40,  of  which  there  is  estimated  to 
be  yet  available  $1,029,528.30,  showing  the  amount  of  actual  expendi- 
ture during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  have  been 
^4,313,509.10. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  contains  a  full  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 
The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
■June  30,  1877,  including  receipts  from  the  money-order  business  and 
from  official  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
^27,531,585.26.  The  additional  sum  of  $7,013,000  w^as  realized  from 
appropriations  from  the  general  treasury  for  various  purposes,  making 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  $34,544,885.26.  The  total  expenditures 
•during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $33,486,322.44,  leaving  an  excess  of 
total  receipts  over  total  expenditures  of  $1,058,562.82,  and  an  excess 
of  total  expenditures  over  ordinary  receipts  of  $5,954,737.18.  Deduct- 
ing from  the  total  receipts  the  sum  of  $63,261.84,  received  from  inter- 
national money-orders  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  deducting  from 
the  total  expenditures  the  sum  of  $1,163,818.20,  paid  on  liabilities  in- 
ourred  in  i)revious  fiscal  years,  the  expenditures  and  receipts  a|)per- 
taiuing  to  the  business  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

Expenditures $32, 322,  504  24 

Receipts,  (ordinary,  from  money-order  business  and  from 

official  postage-stamps) 27,  468,  323  42 

Excess  of  expenditures   , 4, 854, 180  82 


The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1879,  are  estimated  at  an  increase  of  three  per  cent, 
over  those  of  1877,  making  $29,034,098.28,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
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same  year  are  estimated  at  $36,427,771,  leaving  an  estimated  deficiency 
for  tlie  year  187i)  of  $7,303,072.72.  The  additional  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Postmaster-General  for  improvements  of  the  mail  service,. 
and  to  protect  the  i)ostal  revenues  from  the  abuses  j^ractised  under 
existing-  laws,  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  several  suggestions  as. 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention.  The 
pressure  of  business  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  certain  circuit  courta 
of  the  United  States  is  now  such  that  serious  dehiys,  to  the  great  injury,, 
and  even  oppression,  of  suitors  occnr,  and  a  remedy  should  be  sought 
for  this  condition  of  affairs.  Whether  it  will  be  Ibund  in  the  plan 
briefly  sketched  in  the  rei)ort,  of  increasing  the  number  of  judges  of 
the  circuit  courts,  and  by  means  of  this  addition  to  the  judicial  force 
of  creating  an  intermediate  court  of  errors  and  api)eals,  or  whether 
some  other  mode  can  be  devised  for  obviating  the  difticulties  which 
now  exist,  1  leave  to  your  mature  consideration. 

The  [)reseiit  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  relations  with  them,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  After  a  series  of  most  deidorable  conflicts — the  successful 
termination  of  Avlii(;h,  while  reflecting  honor  upon  the  brave  soldiers, 
who  accomplished  it,  cannot  lessen  our  regret  at  their  occurrence— we 
are  now  at  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  borders.  To 
preserve  that  peace  by  a  just  aiul  humane  policy  Avill  be  the  object  of 
my  earnest  endeavors.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  their  character  and 
savage  propensities,  of  the  difficulties  of  introducing  among  them  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  of  the  obstacles  they  have  offered  to  the 
progress  of  settlement  and  enterprise  in  certain  parts  of  the  country^ 
the  Indians  are  certainly  entitled  to  our  symj^athy,  and  to  a  conscien- 
tious respect  on  our  i)art  for  their  claims  ui)on  our  sense  of  justice. 
They  were  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  the  land  we  now  possess.  They 
have  been  driven  from  place  to  place;  the  purchase-money  paid  to 
them,  in  some  cases,  for  what  they  called  their  own,  has  still  left  them 
poor.  In  many  instances,  when  they  had  settled  down  upon  land 
assigned  to  them  by  compact,  and  began  to  support  themselves  by  their 
own  labor,  they  were  rudely  jostled  off  and  thrust  into  the  wildernesa 
again.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  Indian  wars  have  had  their  origin  in 
broken  promises  and  acts  of  injustice  ui)on  our  part ;  and  the  advance 
of  the  Indians  in  civilization  has  been  slow,  because  the  treatment  they 
received  did  not  permit  it  to  be  faster  and  more  general.     We  cannot 
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'expect  them  toimj)rove  and  to  follow  our  guidance  unless  we  keep  faith 
with  them  in  respecting  the  rights  they  possess,  and  unless,  instead  of 
depriving  them  of  their  opportunities,  we  lend  them  a  helping-hand. 

I  cordially  approve  the  policy  regarding  the  management  of  Indian 
Affairs  outlined  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  faithful  performance  of  our 
l^romises  is  the  first  condition  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  Indians. 
I  cannot  too  urgently  recommend  to  Congress  that  prompt  and  liberal 
provision  be  made  for  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  all  engagements 
-entered  into  by  the  Government  with  Indian  tribes.  To  withhold  the 
means  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  promise  is  always  a  false 
economy,  and  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  in  its  consequences.  Especial 
<}are  is  recommended  to  provide  for  Indians  settled  on  their  reserva- 
tions cattle  and  agricultural  implements,  to  aid  them  in  whatever 
efforts  they  may  make  to  support  themselves;  and  by  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  schools  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of 
eivilized  influences.  I  see  no  reason  why  Indians  who  can  give  satis- 
factory proof  of  having  by  their  own  labor  supported  their  families  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  who  are  willing  to  detach  themselves  from  their 
tribal  relations,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  homestead 
^ct  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  ;  and  I  recommend  the  passage  of 
a  law  to  that  effect.  It  will  be  an  act  of  justice,  as  well  as  a  measure  of 
encouragement.  Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  purify  the  Indian 
Service,  so  that  every  dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  shall  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  as  intended.  Those  efforts  shall  have  my 
firm  support.  With  an  improved  service,  and  every  possible  encour- 
agement held  out  to  the  Indians  to  better  their  condition  and  to  elevate 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  we  may  hope  to  accomplish,  at 
the  same  time,  a  good  work  for  them  and  for  ourselves. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  of  the  statements 
and  suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the 
depredations  committed  on  the  timber-lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  forests.  It  is  believed  that  the 
measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  existing  law  to  arrest  those  depreda- 
tions will  be  entirely  successful  if  Congress,  by  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  renders  their  continued  enforcement  possible.  The  expe- 
rience of  other  nations  teaches  us  that  a  country  cannot  be  stripped  of 
its  forests  with  impunity,  and  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  the  gravest 
consequences  unless  the  wasteful  and  improvident  manner  in  which  the 
forests  of  the  United  are  destroyed  be  effectually  checked.  I  earnestly 
xecommend  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
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rior  for  the  suppression  of  depredations  on  the  public  timber-lands  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  selling  of  timber  from  the  public  lands,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  forests,  be  embodied  in  a  law;  and  that,  consid- 
ering the  urgent  necessity  of  enabling  the  people  of  certain  States  and 
Territories  to  purchase  timber  from  the  public  lands  in  a  legal  manner, 
which  at  present  they  cannot  do,  such  a  law  be  passed  without  una- 
voidable delay.  I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  dis- 
position that  might  be  made  of  the  desert  lands  not  irrigable  west  of 
the  lOOtli  meridian.  These  lands  are  practically  unsalable  under  exist- 
ing laws,  and  the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  a  system 
of  leasehold  tenure  would  make  them  a  source  of  profit  to  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  legalizing  the  business  of  cattle-raising, 
which  is  at  present  carried  on  upon  them. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  contains  the  gratify- 
ing announcement  of  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  rewarded 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  for  the  past  year.  With  the 
fair  prices  which  obtain  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  especially  for  the 
surplus  which  our  people  have  to  export,  we  may  confidently  turn  to 
this  as  the  most  important  of  all  our  resources  for  the  revival  of  the 
depressed  industries  of  the  country.  The  report  shows  our  agricultural 
progress  during  the  year,  and  contains  a  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  this  department  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  industry,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  our  people  so  largely  depends.  Matters  of  in- 
formation are  included  of  great  interest  to  all  who  seek,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  to  improve  their  own  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  increase  the  production  of  imi)ortant 
articles  of  consumption  will,  it  is  hoped,  improve  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  advance  the  business  of  the  country,  and  eventually  result  in 
saving  some  of  the  many  millions  that  are  now  annually  paid  to  foreign 
Nations  for  sugar  and  other  staple  products  which  habitual  use  has 
made  necessary  in  our  domestic  every-day  life. 

The  Board  on  behalf  the  United  States  Executive  Departments  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1876  has  concluded  its  labors.  The  final 
report  of  the  Board  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  near 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  As  these  papers  are  understood  to  con- 
tain interesting  and  valuable  information,  and  will  constitute  the  only 
report  emanating  from  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, I  invite  attention  to  the  matter  and  recommend  that  the  report  be 
published  for  general  information. 

Congress  is  empowered  by  the  Constitution  with  the  authority  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  seat 
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of  Government  of  the  Nation  is  located.  The  interests  of  the  Distric 
having-  no  direct  representation  in  Congress,  are  entitled  to  especial 
consideration  and  care  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Government.  The 
capital  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  Nation,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  American  people  should  take  pride  in  the  seat  of  their  National 
Government,  and  desire  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  country.  Much 
has  been  done  to  render  it  healthful,  convenient,  and  attractive,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  which  its  permanent  inhabitants  are  not  able 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do.  To  imi)ose  upon  them  a  large 
proi)ortion  of  the  cost  required  for  public  improvements,  which  are  in  a 
great  measure  planned  and  executed  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  temporarily  reside  at  tbe  capital  of  the  Nation,  is  an  evi- 
dent injustice.  Special  attention  is  asked  hj  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  in  their  report,  whicli  is  herewith  transmitted,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  permanent  adjustment  by  Congress  of  the  financial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  District,  involving  the  regular 
annual  contribution  by  the  United  States  of  its  just  proportion  of  the 
expenses  of  the  District  government,  and  of  the  outlay  for  all  needed 
public  iuiprovements,  and  such  measure  of  relief  from  the  burden  of 
taxation  now  resting  upon  the  people  of  the  District  as  in  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  may  be  deemed  just. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  District 
are  in  a  condition  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  in  view  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  debt  resting  upon  it,  and  its  very  limited  means  for 
necessary  expenses. 

The  debt  of  the  District  is  as  follows: 

Old  funded  debt $8,  379,  691  9^ 

3.65  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 13,  743,  250  00 

Total  bonded  debt 22, 122,  941  96 

To  which  should  be  added  certain  outstanding  claims, 
as  explained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners. . .       1, 187,  204  52 

Making  the  total  debt  of  the  District 23,  310, 146  48 

The  Commissioners  also  ask  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Potomac  river,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  marshes 
bordering  the  city  of  Washington;  and  their  views  upon  this  subject 
are  concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  report 
is  also  herewith  transmitted.  Both  the  commercial  and  sanitary  in- 
terests of  the  District  will  be  greatly  promoted,  1  doubt  not,  by  this 
improvement. 
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Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Charities, 
to  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  disbursement  of  all  moneys  for 
charitable  purposes 'from  the  District  treasury.  I  desire,  also,  to  ask 
your  special  attention  to  the  need  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District,  by  supplemental  aid  from  the  National 
Treasury.  This  is  especially  just,  since  so  large  a  number  of  those 
attending  these  schools  are  children  of  employes  of  the  Government. 
I  earnestly  commend  to  your  care  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
District,  who  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  Government  estab- 
lishments, and  to  whose  enterprise  the  good  order  and  attractiveness  of 
the  capital  are  largely  due;  and  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  request  of 
the  Commissioners  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  interests  intrusted 
to  their  care.  The  appropriations  asked,  for  the  care  of  the  reserva- 
tions belonging  to  the  Government  within  the  city,  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  are  also  commended  to  your  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  created  by  the  act  approved 
August  2,  1876,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument,"  is  also  herewith  transmitted,  with  accom- 
panying documents.  The  board  of  engineer  officers  detailed  to  ex- 
amine the  monument,  in  compliance  with  the  second  section  of  the  act, 
have  reported  that  the  foundation  is  insufficient.  Ko  authority  exists 
for  making  the  expenditure  necessary  to  secure  its  stability.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  commission  be  authorized  to  expend  such 
portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  act  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  The  present  unfinished  condition  of  the  monument,  begun 
so  long  ago,  is  a  reproach  to  the  Nation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patriotic  sense  of  the  country  will  warmly  respond  to  such  prompt 
provision  as  may  be  made  for  its  completion  at  an  early  day,  and  I  urge 
upon  Congress  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  immediate  legislation  for 
this  purpose. 

The  wisdom  of  legislation  upon  the  part  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the 
States,  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  in  those  branches  of  study 
which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  is  no  longer  a 
question.  The  intelligent  judgment  of  the  country  goes  still  further, 
regarding  it  as  also  both  constitutional  and  expedient  for  the  General 
Government  to  extend  to  technical  and  higher  education,  such  aid  as  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  our  due  prominence 
among  the  enlightened  and  cultured  Nations  of  the  world.  The  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  all  questions  of  the  future,  whether  of  administra- 
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tion  or  fiuauce,  or  of  true  uationality  of  sentiment,  depends  upon  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  the 
success  of  a  free  government  without  the  means  of  insuring  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  are  the  source  of  power.  No  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  entire  voting  population  of  our  country  are  yet  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  frater- 
nal feeling  in  those  States. in  which  slavery  formerly  existed,  evidences 
of  increasing  interest  in  universal  education,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
luy  approval  to  any  appropriate  measures  which  may  be  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  with  national  aid  the  local 
systems  of  education  in  those  States,  and  in  all  the  States;  and  having 
already  invited  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  its  public-school  system,  I  here  add  that  I  believe  it 
desirable,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  local  wants  of  the  District, 
but  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  the  entire  country,  that  this 
system  should  be  crowned  with  a  university  in  all  respects  in  keeping 
with  the  National  Capital,  and  thereby  realize  the  cherished  hopes  of 
Washington  on  this  subject. 

I  also  earnestly  commend  the  request  of  the  Eegents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  a  national  museum  under  their  super- 
vision. 

The  question  of  x^roviding  for  the  preservation  and  growth  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  also  one  of  national  importance.  As  the  depos- 
itory of  all  copyright  publications  and  records,  this  library  has  out- 
grown the  provisions  for  its  accommodation ;  and  the  erection,  on  such 
site  as  the  judgment  of  Congress  may  approve,  of  a  fire-i>roof  library- 
building,  to  preserve  the  treasures  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this 
valuable  collection,  is  recommended.  I  recommend  also  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  render  available  and  efficient,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  service,  the  cabinets  or  museums 
of  invention,  of  surgery,  of  education,  and  of  agriculture,  and  other 
collections,  the  property  of  the  National  Government. 

The  capital  of  the  Nation  should  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
political  centre.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  opportunities 
which  Providence  has  here  placed  at  our  command,  to  promote  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people  and  increase  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

December  3, 1877. 


MESS  J?lGE; 


IlETURNIXG  TO 


TPIE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  THE   BILL  ENTITLED  ''AN  ACT  TO 

AUTHORIZE  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  STANDARD  SILVER  DOLLAR 

AND  TO  RESTORE  ITS  LEGAL-TENDER  CHARACTER. 


FEBRUARY  98,  1878- 


MESSAGE 


To  THE  House  of  Representatives  : 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  House  bill  No.  1093,  entitled 
''An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to 
restore  its  legal-tender  character,"  I  feel  compelled  to  return  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections 
to  its  passage. 

Holding  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  my  annual  message,  that 
''neither  the  interests  of  the  Government  nor  of  l^e  people  of  the 
United  States  would  be  promoted  by  disparaging  silver  as  one  of  the 
two  precious  metals  which  furnish  the  coinage  of  the  world,  and  that 
legislation  which  looks  to  maintaining  the  volume  of  intrinsic  money  to 
as  full  a  measure  of  both  metals  as  their  relative  commercial  values 
will  permit  would  be  neither  unjust  nor  inexpedient,"  it  has  been  my 
earnest  desire  to  concur  with  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  silver  coinage  of  the  country  as  would  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  either  public  or  private,  nor  injuriously 
aflect  the  public  credit.  It  is  only  upon  the  conviction  that  this  bill 
does  not  meet  these  essential  requirements  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

My  present  official  duty  as  to  this  "bill  permits  only  an  attention  to 
the  specific  objections  to  its  passage  which  seem  to  me  so  important  as 
to  justify  me  in  asking  from  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  Congress  that 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  for  which  the  Constitution  has,  in  such 
cases,  provided. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of 
412 J  grains  each,  of  standard  silver,  to  be  a  legal-tender  at  their  nom- 
inal value  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  market  value  of  that  number  of  grains  of  standard  silver  during  the 
past  year  has  been  from  ninety  to  ninety-two  cents  as  compared  with 
the  standard  gold  dollar.  Thus  the  silver  dollar  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  worth  8  to  10  per  cent,  less  than  it  purports  to  be  worth,  and  is 
made  a  legal-tender  for  debts  contracted  when  the  law  did  not  recog- 
nize such  coins  as  lawful  money. 

The  right  to  pay  duties  in  silver  or  certificates  for  silver  deposits  will, 
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when  they  are  issued  in  sufficient  amount  to  circulate,  put  an  end  to 
the  receipt  of  revenue  in  gold,  and  thus  compel  the  payment  of  silver 
for  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  publfc  debt.  One  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  miUion  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  of  the  bonded  debt,  now  outstanding,  was 
issued  prior  to  February,  1873,  when  the  silver  dollar  was  unknown  in 
circulation  in  this  country,  and  was  only  a  convenient  form  of  silver 
bulhon  for  exportation ;  $583,440,350  of  the  funded  debt  has  been  issued 
since  February,  1873,  when  gold  alone  was  the  coin  for  which  the  bonds 
were  sold,  and  gold  alone  was  the  coin  in  which  both  parties  to  the 
contract  understood  that  the  bonds  would  be  paid.  These  bonds  entered 
into  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  were  paid  for  in  gold  when  silver 
had  greatly  depreciated,  and  when  no  one  would  have  bought  them  if 
it  had  been  understood  that  they  would  be  paid  in  silver.  The  sum  of 
1225,000,000  of  these  bonds  has  been  sold  during  my  administration 
for  gold  coin,  and  the  United  States  received  the  benefit  of  these  sales 
by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  4  and  4^  per  cent.  During 
the  progress  of  these  sales  a  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  coin 
in  which  payment  of  these  bonds  would  be  made.  The  public  an- 
nouncement was  thereupon  authorized  that  it  was  ''not  to  be  antici- 
pated that  any  future  legislation  of  Congress,  or  any  action  of  any  De- 
j)artment  of  the  Government,  would  sanction  or  tolerate  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  of  these  bonds,  or  the  payment  of  the  interest 
thereon,  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  coin  authorized  by  law  at  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  being  the  coin  exacted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  the  same." 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  be  justly  regarded  as  a  grave  breach  of- 
the  public  faith  to  undertake  to  pay  these  bonds,  principal  or  interest, 
in  silver  coin  worth  in  the  market  less  than  the  coin  received  for  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  silver  dollar  made  a  legal-tender  by  this  bill  will, 
under  its  operation,  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  Many 
supporters  of  the  bill  believe  this,  and  would  not  justify  an  attempt  to 
pay  debts,  either  public  or  private,  in  coin  of  inferior  value  to  the  money 
of  the  world.  The  capital  defect  of  the  bill  is  that  it  contains  no  pro- 
vision protecting  from  its  operation  pre-existing  debts  in  case  the  coinage 
which  it  creates  shall  continue  to  be  of  less  value  than  that  which  was 
the  sole  legal- tender  when  they  were  contracted.  If  it  is  now  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  the 
payment  of  debts  to  coin  and  make  a  legal-tender  a  silver  dollar  of  less 
commercial  value  than  any  dollar,  whether  of  gold  or  paper,  which  is 
now  lawful  money  in  this  country,  such  measure,  it  will  hardly  be  ques- 
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tioned,  will,  in  tlie  judgment  of  mankind,  be  an  act  of  bad  faith.  As 
to  all  debts  heretofore  contracted,  the  silver  dollar  should  be  made  a 
legal- tender  only  at  its  market  value.  The  standard  of  value  should 
not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  contract. 
National  promises  should  be  kept  with  unflinching  fidelity.  There  is 
no  power  to  compel  a  Kation  to  pay  its  just  debts.  Its  credit  depends 
on  its  honor.  The  Nation  owes  what  it  has  led  or  allowed  its  creditors 
to  expect.  I  cannot  ai^prove  a  bill  which  in  my  judgment  authorizes 
the  violation  of  sacred  obligations.  The  obligation  of  the  public  faith 
transcends  all  questions  of  i^rofit  or  public  advantage.  Its  unques- 
tionable maintenance  is  the  dictate  as  well  of  the  highest  expediencj^ 
as  of  the  most  necessary  duty,  and  should  ever  be  carefully  guarded 
by  the  Executive,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  people. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  if  the  country  is  to  be  benefited  by  a 
silver  coinage,  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  issue  of  silver  dollars  of  full 
value,  which  will  defraud  no  man.  A  currency  worth  less  than  it  pur- 
ports to  be  worth  will  in  the  end  defraud  not  only  creditors,  but  all 
who  are  engaged  in  legitimate  business,  and  none  more  surely  than 
those  who  are  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  28,  1878. 


MESS-A^OE 


RETURNLNG  TO 


THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  THE   BILL  ENTITLED  <^AN  ACT  TO 

AUTHORIZE    A   SPECIAL   TERM    OF   THE    CIRCUIT    COURT    OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 

MISSISSIPPI,'  TO   BE   HELD   AT   SCR  ANTON,    IN 

JACKSON   COUNTY." 


MARCH    6,    1878. 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

I  return  herewith  House  bill  l^o.  3072,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
a  special  term  of  the  ciECuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern 
district  of  Mississippi,  to  be  held  at  Scranton,  in  Jackson  County,"  with 
the  following  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law: 

The  act  provides  that  a  special  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi  shall  be  held  at  Scran- 
ton, in  Jackson  County,  Mississippi,  to  begin  on  the  second  Monday  in 
March,  1878,  and  directs  the  clerk  of  said  court  to  '^  cause  notice  of  said 
special  term  of  said  court  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  also  in  a  newspaper  in  Scranton,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  beginning  thereof." 

The  act  cannot  be  executed,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  give  the  notice  of  the  holding  of  the  special  term,  which  Congress 
thought  proper  to  require. 

The  number  of  suits  to  be  tried  at  the  special  term,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  interested,  is  forty-nine,  and  the  amount  involved  ex- 
ceeds $200,000.  The  Government  cannot  prepare  for  trial  at  said  special 
term,  because  no  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  can  be  made  available 
for  that  purpose.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  is  compelled  to  go  to 
trial  at  the  special  term  provided  for  by  this  bill,  the  United  States  must 
be  defeated  for  want  of  time  and  means  to  make  i)reparation  for  the 
proper  vindication  of  its  rights. 

The  bill  is  therefore  returned  for  the  further  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 


E.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  3farch  6, 1878. 


I  certify  that  this  act  originated  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
Attest : 

GEO.  M.  ADAMS 


Clerl'. 
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AN  ACT  to  authorize  a'special  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
southern  district  of  Mississippi,  to  be  held  at  Scranton,  in  Jackson  County. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  special  term  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi 
shall  be  holden  at  Scranton,  in  Jackson  County,  Mississippi,  to  begin 
on  the  second  Monday  in  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj^-eight ; 
and  the  clerk  of  said  court  shall  cause  notice  of  said  special  term  of  said 
court  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  also 
in  a  newspaper  in  Scranton,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  beginning 
thereof.  And  all  process,  writs,  bonds,  and  recognizances  which  relate 
to  any  suit  or  suits  pending,  or  which  may  be  instituted  in  said  court 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  against  any  party  or  parties  for  or  on 
account  of  any  lumber,  logs,  charcoal,  or  turpentine,  or  growing  out  of 
or  on  account  of  any  alleged  depredation  upon,  or  timber  cut  or  taken 
from,  any  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  district  shall 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  such  special  term  5  aud  such  suits  shall 
be  then  and  there  tried  and  determined  as  if  they  had  been  brought, 
and  such  writs,  process,  bonds,  and  recognizances  had  been  opened  and 
taken  with  reference  and  made  returnable  to  such  special  term.  And 
the  presiding  judge  of  said  court  shall  have  power  to  continue  such 
special  term  from  time  to  time  until  said  suits  shall  be  determined,  if, 
in  his  judgment,  the  ends  of  justice  may  so  require. 

SAM.  J.  RANDALL, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

W.  A.  WHEELER, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
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PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PKOOLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  that  when- 
ever, by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations  or  assemblages 
of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  to  enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  i^roceedings  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  any  State  or  Territory,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  or  all  the  States,  and 
to  employ  such  parts  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion,  in  whatever  State  or 
Territory  thereof  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  forcibly  opposed 
or  the  execution  thereof  forcibly  obstructed ; 

And  whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that  by  reason  of  un- 
lawful combinations  and  assemblages  of  persons  in  arms,  it  has  become 
imi^facticable  to  enforce,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and' 
especially  within  Lincoln  County  therein;  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  been  therein  forcibly  opposed  and  the  execution 
thereof  forcibly  resisted ; 

And  whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  whenever  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  use  the  military 
force  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  he  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such 
insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes^ 
within  a  limited  time : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  the  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico,  against  aiding,  countenanc- 
ing, abetting,  or  taking  part  in  any  such  unlawful  proceedings,  and  I 
do  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  said  obstruc- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  disijerse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes  on  or  before  noon  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  instant. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  of 
[seal.]    the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
third. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President : 

F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION 

OCTOBER  30,  1878. 


PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  recurrence  of  that  season  at  which  it  is  the  habit  of  our  people  to 
make  devout  and  x^ublic  confession  of  their  constant  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  favor  for  all  the  good  gifts  of  life  and  happiness  and  of  public 
peace  and  prosperity,  exhibits,  in  the  record  of  the  year,  abundant 
reasons  for  our  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 

Exuberant  harvests,  productive  mines,  ample  crops  of  the  staples  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  have  enriched  the  country. 

The  resources,  thus  furnished  to  our  reviving  industry  and  exj^anding 
commerce,  are  hastening  the  day  when  discords  and  distresses,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  will,  under  the  continued  favor  of 
Providence,  have  given  way  to  confidence,  and  energy  and  assured 
prosperity. 

Peace  with  all  Nations  has  been  maintained  unbroken,  domestic  tran- 
quillity has  prevailed,  and  the  institutions  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers  established,  remain  the  glory  and 
defence  of  their  children. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  blessings  of  health  through  our  wide 
land,  has  made  more  conspicuous  the  sufferings  and  sorrows,  which  the 
dark  shadow  of  pestilence  has  cast  upon  a  portion  of  our  people.  This 
heavy  affliction,  even,  the  Divine  Ruler  has  tempered  to  the  suffering 
communities  in  the  universal  symi)athy  and  succor  Avhich  have  flowed 
to  their  relief,  and  the  whole  Nation  may  rejoice  in  the  unity  of  spirit 
in  our  people  by  which  they  cheerfully  share  one  another's  burdens. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  appoint  Thursday,  the  28th  day  of  November,  next,  as  a 
Day  of  National  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer;  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that,  withdrawing  themselves  from  secular  cares  and  labors,  the 
l)eople  of  the  United  States  do  meet  together  on  that  day  in  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  there  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  mercies,  and  to  devoutly  beseech  their  continuance. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  aflixed. 
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Done  at  tlie  city  of  Washington  this  thirtieth  clay  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  ty- 
[SEAL.]    eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  third. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President: 

Wm.  M.  Evaets, 

Secretary  of  State. 


MESS  A.aE; 


TO  THE 


TWO  HOUSES  OF  OONGEESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIED 
SESSION  OF  THE  FOETT-FIPTH  CONGEESS. 


DECt:MBER    a,    1878. 
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MESSAGE. 


Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate 

AND  House  of  Representatives: 

Our  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Divine  Being,  wlio  holds  in  His 
hands  the  destinies  of  Illations,  for  the  continued  bestowal,  during  the 
last  year,  of  countless  blessings  upon  our  country. 

We  are  at  peace  witli  all  other  Nations.  Our  public  credit  has  greatly 
improved,  and  is,  perhaps,  now  stronger  than  ever  before.  Abundant 
harvests  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  our  manu- 
facturing industries  are  reviving,  and  it  is  believed  that  general  pros- 
perity, which  has  been  so  long  anxiously  looked  for,  is  at  last  within 
our  reach. 

The  enjoyment  of  health  by  our  people  generally  has,  however,  been 
interrupted,  during  the  past  season,  by  the  x^revalence  of  a  fatal  pes- 
tilence, the  yellow-fever,  in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  cre- 
ating an  emergency  which  called  for  prompt  and  extraordinary  measures 
of  relief.  The  disease  appeared  as  an  epidemic,  at  IS^ew  Orleans  and 
at  other  places  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  soon  after  midsummer.  It 
was  rapidly  spread  by  fugitives  from  the  infected  cities  and  towns,  and 
did  not  disappear  until  early  in  IsTovember.  The  States  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  have  suffered  severely.  About  one  hun- 
dred thousand  cases  are  believed  to  have  occurred,  of  which  about 
twenty  thousand,  according  to  intelligent  estimates,  proved  fatal.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  loss  to  the 
country  occasioned  by  this  epidemic.  It  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  The  suffering  and  destitution  that  resulted 
excited  the  deepest  sympathy  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Physicians 
and  nurses  hastened  from  every  quarter  to  the  assistance  of  the  afflicted 
communities.  Voluntary  contributions  of  money  and  supplies,  in  every 
needed  form,  were  speedily  and  generously  furnished.  The  Groveru- 
ment  was  able  to  respond  in  some  measure  to  the  call  for  help,  by  pro- 
viding tents,  medicines,  and  food  for  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  requi- 
site directions  for  the  purpose  being  given,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  this  action  of  tlie  Executive  would  receive  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress.    About  eighteen  hundred  tents,  and  rations  of  the  value  of 
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about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  were  sent  to  cities  and  towns  wMcli 
applied  for  them,  full  details  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  Congress  by 
the  proper  Department. 

The  fearful  spread  of  this  pestilence  has  awakened  a  very  general 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  national  sanitary  administration,  which 
shall  not  only  control  quarantine,  but  have  the  sanitary  supervision  of 
internal  commerce  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  hold  an  advisory  relation 
to  the  State  and  municipal  health  authorities,  with  power  to  deal  with 
whatever  endangers  the  public  health,  and  which  the  municipal  and 
State  authorities  are  unable  to  regulate.  The  national  quarantine  act 
approved  April  29, 1878,  which  was  passed  too  late  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  practical  operation, 
during  the  past  season,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  here  indicated.  In 
view  of  the  necessity  for  the  most  effective  measures,  by  quarantine 
and  otherwise,  for  the  protection  of  our  seaports,  and  the  country  gen- 
erally, from  this  and  other  epidemics,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress 
give  to  the  whole  subject  early  and  careful  consideration. 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  country  hj  the  complete  protec- 
tion of  all  citizens  in  every  civil  and  political  right  continues  to  be  of 
paramount  interest  with  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Every  step  in 
this  direction  is  welcomed  with  public  approval,  and  every  interruption 
of  steady  and  uniform  progress  to  the  desired  consummation  awakens 
general  uneasiness  and  wide-spread  condemnation.  The  recent  Con- 
gressional elections  have  furnished  a  direct  and  trustworthy  test  of 
the  advance  thus  far  made  in  the  practical  establishment  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the  liberated  race  in  the 
Southern  States.  All  disturbing  influences,  real  or  imaginary,  had  been 
removed  from  all  of  these  States. 

The  three  constitutional  amendments,  which  conferred  freedom  and 
equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  upon  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  were  adopted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  great  body  of 
good  citizens  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  integrity  and  perpetuit}^  of  the  Union  at  such  a  cost  of 
treasure  and  life,  as  a  wise  and  necessary  embodiment  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  just  results  of  the  war.  The  peoi)le  of  the  former  slave- 
holding  States  accepted  these  results,  and  gave,  in  every  practicable 
form,  assurances  that  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments, and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  should,  in  good  faith,  be 
enforced,  rigidly  and  impartially,  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the  end  that  the 
humblest  citizen,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  should,  under 
them,  receive  full  and  equal  protection  in  person  and  property  and  in 
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political  rights  and  privileo-es.  By  these  constitutional  amendments^ 
the  southern  section  of  the  Union  obtained  a  large  increase  of  political 
power  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  country  justly 
expected  that  elections  would  proceed,  as  to  the  enfranchised  race,  upon 
the  same  circumstances  of  legal  and  constitutional  freedom  and  pro- 
tection which  obtained  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  friends 
of  law  and  order  looked  forward  to  the  conduct  of  these  elections,  as 
olfering  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  an  important  opportu- 
nity to  measure  tlie  degree  in  which  the  right  of  suffrage  could  be 
exercised  by  the  colored  peoi)le,  and  would  be  respected  by  their  fellow- 
citizens;  but  a  more  general  enjoyment  of  freedom  of  suffrage  by  the 
colored  people,  and  a  more  just  and  generous  protection  of  that  freedom 
by  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part,  .were  generally  antici- 
pated than  the  record  of  the  elections  discloses.  In  some  of  those 
States  in  which  the  colored  people  have  been  unable  to  make  their 
opinions  felt  in  the  elections,  the  result  is  mainlj^  due  to  influences  not 
easily  measured  or  remedied  by  legal  i)rotection;  but  in  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  at  large,  and  in  some  particular  con- 
gressional districts  outside  of  those  States,  the  records  of  the  elections 
seem  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  rights  of  the  colored  voters 
have  been  overridden,  and  their  participation  in  the  elections  not  per- 
mitted to  be  either  general  or  free. 

It  will  be  for  the  Congress  for  which  these  elections  were  held,  to 
make  such  examinations  into  their  conduct  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  members  to  their  seats.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  each  in  its  province,  to  inquire  into  and  pun- 
ish violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  have  occurred.  I 
can  but  repeat  what  I  said  in  this  connection  in  my  last  message,  that 
whatever  authority  rests  with  me  to  this  end  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  put 
forth,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  forego  a  renewed  ai^peal  to  the  legislatures,, 
the  courts,  the  executive  authorities,  and  the  people  of  the  States  where 
these  wrongs  have  been  perpetrated,  to  give  their  assistance  towards^ 
bringing  to  justice  the  offenders  and  preventing  a  repetition  of  the 
crimes.  Xo  means  within  my  power  will  be  spared  to  obtain  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  of  the  alleged  crimes,  and  to  secure  the  conviction 
and  just  punisliment  of  the  guilty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principal  appropriation  made  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  the  last  session  contained  the  following 
clause:  "And  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  act  approved  Februar}-  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
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hundred  and  seventy-one,  entitled  ^An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved 
May  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitled  An  act  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,'  or  any  acts  amendatory  thereof     -. 
or  supplementary  thereto."  JH 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  expenses  of  these 
proceedings  will  largely  exceed  the  amount  which  was  thus  provided, 
and  I  rely  confidently  upon  Congress  to  make  adequate  appropriations 
to  enable  the  Executive  Department  to  enforce  the  laws. 

I  respectfully  urge  upon  your  attention  that  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions, in  every  district,  in  a  ver3^  important  sense,  are  justly  a  matter 
of  political  interest  and  concern  throughout  the  whole  country.  Each 
State,  every  political  -party,  is  entitled  to  the  share  of  power  which  is 
conferred  by  the  legal  and  constitutional  suffrage.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen,  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  to  cast 
one  unintimidated  ballot,  and  to  have  his  ballot  honestly  counted.  So 
long  as  the  exercise  of  this  x)Ower  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  are 
common  and  equal,  practically  as  well  as  formally,  submission  to  the 
results  of  the  suffrage  will  be  accorded  loyally  and  cheerfully,  and  all 
the  departments  of  Government  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular 
will  thus  expressed.  No  temporary  or  administrative  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment, however  urgent  or  weighty,  will  ever  displace  the  zeal  of  our 
people  in  defence  of  the  primary  rights  of  citizenship.  They  under- 
stand that  the  protection  of  liberty  requires  the  maintenance,  in  full 
vigor,  of  the  manly  methods  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  suffrage, 
and  will  sustain  the  full  authority  of  Government  to  enforce  the  laws 
which  are  framed  to  preserve  these  inestimable  rights.  The  material 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  States  depend  on  the  protection  afforded  to 
their  citizens.  There  can  be  no  peace  without  such  protection,  no  pros- 
perity without  peace,  and  the  whole  country  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  its  parts. 

While  the  country  has  not  yet  reached  complete  unity  of  feeling  and 
reciprocal  confidence  between  the  communities  so  lately  and  so  seriously 
estranged,  I  feel  an  absolute  assurance  that  the  tendencies  are  in  that 
direction,  and  with  increasing  force.  The  power  of  public  opinion  will 
override  all  political  prejudices,  and  all  sectional  or  State  attachments, 
in  demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territory  the  name  and  character 
of  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
carry  with  them  unchallenged  security  and  respect. 

Our  relations  with  other  countries  continue  peaceful.  Our  neutrality 
in  contests  between  foreiga  Powers  has  been  maintained  and  respected. 
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The  Universal  Exposition  held  at  Paris  during  the  past  summer  has 
been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens.  The  brief  period 
allowed  for  the  i)reparation  and  arrangement  of  the  contributions  of 
our  citizens  to  this  great  Exposition  was  well  employed  in  energetic 
and  judicious  eftbrts  to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  These  efforts,  led 
and  directed  by  the  Commissioner-General,  w^ere  remarkably  success- 
ful, and  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  American  industry  was  credit- 
able and  gratifying  in  scope  and  character.  The  reports  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners,  giving  its  results  in  detail,  will  be  duly  laid 
before  you.  Our  particii)ation  in  this  international  competition  for  the 
favor  and  the  trade  of  the  world  may  be  expected  to  produce  useful 
and  important  results  in  promoting  intercourse,  friendship,  and  com- 
merce with  other  iSTations. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  an  international  conference  on 
the  subject  of  adopting  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of  bimetallic  money, 
and  securing  iixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals. 

Invitations  w^ere  addressed  to  the  various  Governments  which  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  participate  in  its  deliberations.  The  confer- 
ence held  its  meetings  in  Paris  in  August  last.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  herewith  submitted,  will  show  its  results,  ^o  common 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  confer- 
ence. The  general  conclusion  w^as  reached  that  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well  as  of 
gold,  leaving  the  selection  of  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
metals,  or  of  both,  to  be  made  by  each  State. 

Congress  having  appropriated  at  its  last  session  the  sum  of  $5,500,000 
to  pay  the  award  of  the  Joint  Commission  at  Halifax,  if,  after  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
formity of  the  award  to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  and  to  the  terms 
of  the  question  thereby  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  President 
shall  deem  it  his  duty  to  make  the  payment,  communications  upon 
these  points  were  addressed  to  the  British  Government  through  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  at  London.  Failing  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  British  Government  in  the  view^s  of  this  Government 
respecting  the  award,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  tender  the  sum 
named,  within  the  year  fixed  by  the  treaty,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of 
the  grounds  of  the  payment,  and  a  protest  against  any  other  construc- 
tion of  the  same.  The  correspondence  upon  this  subject  will  be  laid 
before  you. 
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The  Spanish  Government  has  officially  announced  the  termination 
of  the  insnrrection  in  Cuba,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout 
that  Island.  Confident  expectations  are  expressed  of  a  revival  of  trade 
and  prosperity,  which  it  is  earnestly  ho) )ed  may  i)rove  well  founded.  Nu- 
merous claims  of  American  citizens  for  relief  for  injuries  or  restoration 
of  property  have  been  among  the  incidents  of  the  long-continued  hos- 
tilities. Some  of  these  claims  are  in  process  of  adjustment  by  Spain, 
and  the  others  are  promised  early  and  careful  consideration. 

The  treaty  made  with  Italy  in  regard  to  reciprocal  consular  privi- 
leges has  been  duly  ratified  and  proclaimed. 

Xo  questions  of  grave  importance  have  arisen  with  any  other  of  the 
European  Powers. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been  desirous  of  a  revision  of  such 
parts  of  its  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  as  relate  to  commerce,  and,  it 
is  understood,  has  addressed  to  each  of  the  treaty  Powers  a  request  to 
open  negotiations  with  that  view.  The  United  States  Government  has 
been  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  favorably.  Whatever  restrictions 
upon  trade  with  Japan  are  found  injurious  to  that  people  cannot  but 
affect  injuriously  Nations  holding  commercial  intercourse  with  them. 
Japan,  after  a  long  period  of  seclusion,  has  within  the  past  few  years 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  and, 
not  unreasonably,  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  her  relations 
with  the  Nations  of  Europe  and  America  shall  be  assimilated  to  those 
which  they  hold  with  each  other.  A  treaty  looking  to  this  end  has 
been  made,  which  will  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  Chinese  Government  has  again 
sent  envoys  to  the  United  States.  They  have  been  received,  and  a 
permanent  Legation  is  now  established  here  by  that  Government.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  this  step  Avill  be  of  advantage  to  both  Nations  in 
promoting  friendly  relations  and  removing  causes  of  difference. 

The  treaty  with  the  Samoan  Islands,  having  been  duly  ratified  and 
accepted  on  the  part  of  both  Governments,  is  now  in  operation,  and  a 
survey  and  soundings  of  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago  have  been  made  by 
a  naval  vessel  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  its  occupation  as 
a  naval  station,  if  found  desirable  to  the  service. 

Since  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico,  corre- 
spondence has  been  opened  and  still  continues  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments upon  the  various  questions  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
endanger  their  relations.  While  no  formal  agreement  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  troubles  on  the  border,  much  has  been  done  to  repress  and 
diminish  them.    The  effective  force  of  United  States  troops  on  the  Kio 
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Grande,  by  a  strict  and  faitliful  compliance  with  instructions,  has  done 
much  to  remove  the  sources  of  dispute,  and  it  i^  now  understood  that 
a  like  force  of  Mexican  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  also 
making-  an  energetic  movement  against  the  marauding  Indian  tribes. 

Tliis  Government  looks  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  upon  every 
evidence  of  strength  in  the  i^ational  authority  of  Mexico,  and  upon  every 
effort  put  forth  to  ijrevent  or  to  punish  incursions  upon  our  territory. 
Eeluctaiit  to  assume  any  action  or  attitude  in  the  control  of  these  incur- 
sions by  military  movements  across  the  border  not  imperatively  de- 
numded  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  our  own  citizens, 
I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity,  consistent  with  the  i)roper  dis- 
charge of  this  plain  duty,  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  restrain  effectively  violations  of  our  territory.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  next  year  an  International  Exhibition  in  Mexico,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  display  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
products  of  the  two  I^Tations  will  tend  to  better  understanding  and 
increased  commercial  intercourse  between  their  people. 

With  Brazil,  and  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  some 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  development  of  closer  commercial 
intercourse.  Diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  with  Colombia 
and  with  Bolivia.  A  boundary  question  between  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Paraguay  has  been  submitted  by  those  governments  for  arbi- 
tration to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have,  after  a  careful 
examination,  given  a  decision  upon  it. 

A  naval  expedition  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  rivers  has  brought 
back  information  valuable  both  for  scientific  and  commercial  purposes. 
A  like  expedition  is  about  visiting  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  reports  of  dii^lomatic  and  consular  officers  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce  have  furnished  many  facts 
that  have  proved  of  public  interest,  and  have  stimulated  to  practical 
exertion  the  enterprise  of  our  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  furnishes  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  operations  of  that  Department  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  public  finances. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1878,  were  $257,763,878.70;  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  were  $230,904,326.80 — leaving  a  surplus  revenue  for  the 
year  of  $20,799,551.90. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1879,  actual 
and  estimated,  are  as  follows :  Actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  com- 
mencing July  1, 1878,  $73,389,743.43;  estimated  receipts  for  the  remain- 
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iiig  three-quarters  of  the  year,  $191,110,256.57;  total  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  actual  and  estimated,  $264,500,000.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  will  be,  actual  and  estimated,  as  follows : 
For  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1878,  actual  exi^enditures, 
$73,344,573.27 ;  and  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year  the 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  $166,755,426.73 — making  the  total  ex- 
penditures $240,100,000;  and  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  revenue  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  of  $24,400,000. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1880, 
estimated  according  to  existing  laws,  will  be  $264,500,000;  and  the  esti- 
mated ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  will  be  $236,320,412.68; 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $28,179,587.32  for  that  year. 

In  the  foregoing  statements  of  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated, 
no  amount  is  allowed  for  the  sinking-fund  provided  for  by  the  act  ap- 
proved February  25,  1862,  which  requires  that  one  x>er  cent,  of  the 
entire  debt  of  the  United  States  shall  be  purchased  or  paid  within  each 
fiscal  year,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking-fund.  There  has  been,  however, 
a  substantial  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  law.  By  its  terms 
the  public  debt  should  have  been  reduced,  between  1862  and  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  $518,361,806.28;  the  actual  reduction  of  the 
ascertained  debt,  in  that  period,  has  been  $720,644,739.61;  being  in  ex- 
cess of  the  reduction  required  by  the  sinking-fund  act — $202,282,933.33. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  November 
1,  1878,  was  $2,024,200,083.18 — a  reduction,  since  the  same  date  last 
year,  of  $23,150,617.39. 

The  progress  made  during  the  last  year  in  refunding  the  public  debt 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  is  very  gratifying.  The  amount  of  four  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  during  the  present  year  prior  to  [N'ovember  23, 1878,  is 
$100,270,900,  and  six  per  cent,  bonds,  commonly  known  as  five- twenties, 
to  an  equal  amount,  have  been  or  will  be  redeemed  as  calls  mature. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to^place  the  four  per  cent, 
bonds  Avithin  easy  reach  of  every  citizen  who  desires  to  invest  his 
savings,  whether  small  or  great,  in  these  securities.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  recommends  that  the  law  be  so  modified  that  small  sums 
may  be  invested,  and  that  through  the  post  offices  or  other  agents  of 
the  Government,  the  freest  opportunity  may  be  given  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  such  investments. 

The  best  mode  suggested  is,  that  the  Department  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  of  deposit,  of  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3.65  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  convertible  at  any 
time  within  one  year  after  their  issue  into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds 
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authorized  by  tlie  refancliug  act,  and  to  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for 
United  States  notes  sent  to  the  Treasun^  by  mail  or  otherwise.  Such  a 
provision  of  law,  supported  by  suitable  regulations,  would  enable  any 
person  readily,  without  cost  or  risk,  to  convert  his  money  into  an  in- 
terest-bearing  security  of  the  United  States,  and  the  money  so  received 
could  be  ap])lied  to  the  redemption  of  six  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  coinage  of  gold  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $52,798,980.  The 
coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under  the  act  passed  February  28,  1878^ 
amounted  on  the  23d  of  November,  1878,  to  $19,814,550;  of  which 
amount  $1,984,917  are  in  circulation,  and  the  balance,  $14,829,603,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

With  views  unchanged  with  regard  to  the  act  under  which  the  coin- 
age of  silver  proceeds,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  law,  and  to  afford  a  fair  trial  to  the  measure. 

In  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  countr3^,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  welfare  of  legitimate  business  and  industry  of  every  description 
will  be  best  promoted  by  abstaining  from  all  attempts  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  existing  financial  legislation.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
during  the  coming  year  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  undisturbed 
by  governmental  interference  with  laws  affecting  it,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  appointed  time,  will  be  successfully  and  easily  maintained, 
and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  healthful  and  enduring  revival  of 
business  prosi)erity. 

Let  the  healing  intiuence  of  time,  the  inherent  energies  of  our  people, 
and  the  boundless  resources  of  our  country,  have  a  fair  opportunity^ 
and  reli'*f  from  present  difficulties  will  surely  follow. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the  Army  has  been 
well  and  economically  supplied,  that  our  small  force  has  been  actively 
employed,  and  has  faithfully  performed  all  the  service  required  of  it» 
The  morale  of  the  Army  has  improved,  and  the  number  of  desertions, 
has  materially  decreased  during  the  year. 

The  Secretary  recommends — 

1.  That  a  pension  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Henry  H.  Benner,  18th  Infantry,  who  lost  his  life  by  yellow-fever  while 
in  command  of  the  steamer  "J.  M.  Chambers,"  sent  with  supplies  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  South  from  that  disease. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  annuity  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs  of  deceased  officers,  as  suggested  by  the  Paymaster- (rcneral. 

3.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  plan  for  the  publication  of  the 
records  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  now  being  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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4.  The  increase  of  the  extra  2)er  diem  of  soldier-teachers  emi)loy 
in  post-schools,  and  liberal  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  bnildings 
for  schools  and  libraries  at  the  different  posts. 

5.  The  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878,  forbidding 
the  ^^use  of  the  Army  as  a  j^osse  comitatus,  or  otherwise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
act  of  Congress.'^  ' 

6.  The  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  legalizing  the  issues 
of  rations,  tents,  and  medicines  which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers from  yellow-fever. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  building  for 
the  preser^'ation  of  certain  valuable  records,  now  constantly  exposed 
to  destruction  by  fire. 

These  recommendations  are  all  commended  to  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  'Na.vy  show^s  that  the  Navy  has 
improved  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Work  has  been  done  on  seventy- 
five  vessels,  ten  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  made 
ready  for  sea.  Two  others  are  in  rapid  progress  towards  completion. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  year,  including  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  year,  were  $17,468,392.65.  The 
actual  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year,  exclusive  of  these  deficiencies, 
were  $13,306,914.09,  or  $767,199.18  less  than  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  $4,928,677.74  less  than  the  expenses,  including  the  defi- 
ciencies. The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are 
$14,562,381.45 — exceeding  the  appropriations  of  the  present  year  only 
^33,949.75;  which  excess  is  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  explained  in  the  Secretary's  report. 
The  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  $14,528,431.70,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  will  be  ample  for  all  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  during  the  year.  The  amount  draw^n  from 
the  Treasury  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1878,  is  $4,740,544.14,  of 
which  $70,980.75  has  been  refunded,  leaving  as  the  expenditure  for 
that  period  $4,669,563.39,  or  $520,899.24  less  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  embraces  a  detailed  state- 
meht  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Oface  Department.  The  expend- 
itures of  that  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878, 
were  $34,165,084.49.  The  receipts,  including  sales  of  stamps,  money- 
order  business,  and  oflacial  stamps,  were  $29,277,516.95.     The  sum  of 
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-^290,436.90,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenditures,  is 
cliargeable  to  preceding  years,  so  that  the  actual  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878,  are  $33,874,647.50.  The  amount 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  on  appropriations,  in  addition  to  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Department,  was  $5,307,652.82.  The  expenditures  for 
the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  estimated  at  $36,571,900,  and 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  at  $30,664,023.90,  leaving  a  deficiency  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  $5,907,876.10.  The  report  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  comi^ensation  of  postmasters  and  of  rail- 
roads for  carrying  the  mail  is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  amounts  required  for  these  purposes  does 
not  relieve  the  Government  of  responsibility,  but  necessarily  increases 
the  deficiency  bills  which  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  pass. 

In  providing  for  the  postal  service,  the  following  questions  are  pre- 
sented :  Should  Congress  annually  appropriate  a  sum  for  its  expenses 
largely  in  exciess  of  its  revenues,  or  should  such  rates  of  postage  be 
established  as  will  make  the  Department  self-sustaining"?  Should  the 
postal  service  be  reduced  by  excluding  from  the  mails  matter  which 
does  not  pay  its  way?  Should  the  number  of  post-routes  be  dimin- 
ished ?  Should  other  methods  be  adopted  which  will  increase  the  rev- 
enues or  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  postal  service  ? 

The  International  Postal  Congress,  which  met  at  Paris  May  1,  1878, 
and  continued  in  session  until  June  4  of  the  same  year,  was  composed 
of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  It 
adopted  a  new  convention  to  take  the  place  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Berne  October  9,  1874;  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1879,  between  the  countries  whose  delegates  have  signed  it.  It  was 
ratified  and  approved,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President, 
August  13,  1878.  A  synopsis  of  this  Universal  Postal  Convention 
wiU  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  full 
text  in  the  appendix  thereto.  In  its  origin  the  Postal  Union  comprised 
twenty-three  countries,  having  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people.  On  the  1st  of  April  next  it  will  comprise  forty- 
three  countries  and  colonies,  with  a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  will  soon,  by  the  accession  of  the  few 
remaining  countries  and  colonies  which  maintain  organized  postal 
services,  constitute,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  as  its  new  title  indi- 
cates, a  Universal  Union,  regulating,  upon  a  uniform  basis  of  cheap 
postage-rates,  the  postal  intercourse  between  all  civilized  Nations. 

Some  embarrassment  has  arisen  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  this  country  and  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Convention 
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in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  foreign  books  and  newspapers  to  this 
conn  try  by  mail.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  reconciling  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  been  created,  so 
as  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  involved. 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  courts  in  many  of  the 
circuits,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  years  that 
additional  legislation  is  imperative  to  relieve  and  prevent  the  delay 
of  justice,  and  possible  oppression,  to  suitors,  which  is  thus  occasioned. 
The  encumbered  condition  of  these  dockets  is  presented  anew  in  the 
report  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  earnestly 
urged  for  Congressional  action.  The  creation  of  additional  circuit 
judges,  as  proposed,  would  afford  a  complete  remedy,  and  would  involve 
an  expense — at  the  present  rate  of  salaries — of  not  more  than  $60,000 
a  year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  i^resent  an  elaborate  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service 
which  ministers  to  their  interests.  While  the  conduct  of  the  Indians, 
generally,  has  been  orderly,  and  their  relations  with  their  neighbors 
friendly  and  peaceful,  two  local  disturbances  have  occurred,  which 
were  deplorable  in  their  character,  but  remained,  happily,  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  Indians.  The  discontent  among  the 
Bannocks,  which  led  first  to  some  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  finally  to  the  outbreak,  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  food  on  the  reservation,  and  this  insuffi- 
ciency to  have  been  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians  at  a  time  when  the 
Indians  were  prevented  from  supplying  the  deficiency  by  hunting. 
After  an  arduous  pursuit  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and 
several  engagements,  the  hostile  Indians  were  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  the  larger  part  of  them  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners.  In 
this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  sufficient  fund  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  to  be  used,  with  proper  accountability, 
at  discretion,  in  sudden  emergencies  of  the  Indian  service. 

The  other  case  of  disturbance  was  that  of  a  band  of  Northern  Chey- 
ennes,  who  suddenly  left  their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
marched  rapidly  through  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  the 
direction  of  their  old  hunting-grounds,  committing  murders  and  other 
crimes  on  their  way.  From  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  appears  that  this  disorderly  band  was  as 
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fully  supplied  with  the  ueeessaries  of  life  as  the  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  other  Indians  who  remained  quietly  on  the  reservation,  and 
that  the  disturbance  was  caused  by  men  of  a  restless  and  mischievous 
disposition  among  the  Indians  themselves.  Almost  the  whole  of  this 
band  have  surrendered  to  the  military  authorities,  audit  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that,  Avhen  some  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Red 
Cloud  Sioux,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  friendly  relations,  the  Sioux 
held  them  as  prisoners,  and  readily  gave  them  up  to  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  thus  giving  new  proof  of  the  loyal  spirit  which,  alarming 
rumors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  they  h  ive  uniformly  shown 
ever  since  the  wishes  they  exi)ressed  at  the  council  of  September,  1877, 
had  been  complied  with. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  War  unite  in 
the  recommendation  that  i>rovision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  corps  of  mounted  '*  Indian  auxiliaries,"  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Army,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Indians  on  their  reservations  and  preventing  or  repressing  disturbance 
on  their  part.  I  earnestly  concur  in  this  recommendation.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  organization  of  such  a  body  of  Indian  cavalry,  receiving 
a  moderate  pay  from  the  Government,  would  considerably  weaken  the 
restless  element  among  the  Indians  by  withdrawing  from  it  a  number 
of  young  men,  and  giving  them  congenial  employment  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  being  a  matter  of  experience  that  Indians  in  our  service, 
almost  without  exception,  are  faithful  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them.  Such  an  organization  Avould  materially  aid  the  Armj^ 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  for  which  its  numerical  strength  is 
sometimes  found  insufficient. 

But,  while  the  emi)loyment  of  force  for  the  prevention  or  repression 
of  Indian  troubles  is  of  occasional  necessity,  and  wise  preparation 
should  be  matle  to  that  end,  greater  reliance  must  be  placed  on  humane 
and  civilizing  agencies  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  what  is  called  the 
Indian  jjroblem.  It  maj^  be  very  difficult,  and  require  much  patient 
effort,  to  curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  savage  Indian  to  the  restraints 
of  civilized  life,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible.  Many 
of  the  tribes  which  are  now  quiet  and  orderly  and  self-supporting  were 
once  as  savage  as  any  that  at  present  roam  over  the  plains  or  in  the 
mountains  of  the  far  West,  and  were  then  considered  inaccessible  to 
civilizing  in ttuences.  It  may  be  imi)ossible  to  raise  them  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States;  but  we  should  not 
forget  that  they  are  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  called  the  soil 
their  own  on  which  our  i^eople  have  grown  rich,  powerful,  and  hapi)y. 
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We  owe  it  to  them  as  a  moral  duty  to  help  them  in  attaining  at  least 
that  degree  of  civilization  which  they  may  be  able  to  reach.  It  is  not 
only  our  duty — it  is  also  our  interest  to  do  so.  Indians  who  have  be- 
come agriculturists  or  herdsmen,  and  feel  an  interest  in  proi)erty,  will 
thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  warlike  and  disturbing  element.  It  is  also  a 
well-authenticated  fact  that  Indians  are  apt  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet 
when  their  children  are  at  school,  and  I  am  gratified  to  know,  from  the 
expressions  of  Indians  themselves  and  from  many  concurring  reports, 
that  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  desire,  even  among  Indians  belonging 
to  comparatively  wild  tribes,  to  have  their  children  educated.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  touching  the  experiment  recently  in- 
augurated, in  taking  fifty  Indian  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  different 
tribes,  to  the  Hampton  Normal  Agricultural  Institute,  in  Virginia, 
where  they  are  to  receive  an  elementary  English  education  and  train- 
ing in  agriculture  and  other  useful  work,  to  be  returned  to  their  tribes, 
after  the  completed  course,  as  interpreters,  instructors,  and  examples. 
It  is  reported  that  the  officer  charged  with  the  selection  of  those  chil- 
dren might  have  had  thousands  of  young  Indians  sent  with  him  had  it 
been  i^ossible  to  make  provision  for  them.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  saying  that  ^' the  result  of  this  interesting  experiment, 
if  favorable,  may  be  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  among  the  Indians.^' 

The  question,  whether  a  change  in  the  control  of  the  Indian  service 
should  be  made,  was,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  inquiry  and  report.  Without  desiring  to  anticipate  that 
report,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  decision  of  so  impor- 
tant a  question,  the  views  expressed  above  may  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  arrest  further  agitation 
of  this  subject,  such  agitation  being  apt  to  produce  a  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  service  as  well  as  on  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  the  enrolment  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  portion  which  provided 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Hot  Springs  Commission  was  omitted.  As 
the  commission  had  completed  the  work  of  taking  testimony  on  the 
many  conflicting  claims,  the  suspension  of  their  labors,  before  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  claimants,  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  embarrass  the 
interests,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  also  of  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs,  who  were  waiting  for  final  action  on  their 
claims  before  beginning  contemplated  improvements.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent serious  difficulties,  which  were  apprehended,  and  at  the  solicita- 
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tioii  of  many  leading"  citizens  of  Hot  Springs,  and  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized 
to  request  the  late  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  records  of  their 
proceedings,  and  to  perform  such  work  as  could  projierly  be  done 
by  them  under  such  circumstances,  to  facilitate  the  future  adjudica- 
tion of  the  claims  at  an  early  day,  and  to  preserve  the  status  of  the 
claimants  until  their  riglits  vShall  be  finally  determined.  The  late  com- 
missioners comi)lied  with  that  request,  and  report  that  the  testimony, 
in  all  the  cases,  has  been  written  out,  examined,  briefed,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  facilitate  an  early  settlement  when  authorized  by  law.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  requisite  authority  be  given  at  as  early  a  day 
in  the  session  as  possible,  and  that  a  fair  compensation  be  allowed  the 
late  commissioners  for  the  expense  incurred  and  the  labor  performed 
by  them  since  the  25th  of  June  last. 

1  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
timber  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  The  protection  of  the 
public  property  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Government.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should,  therefore,  be  enabled,  by  sufficient 
appropriations,  to  enforce  the  laws  in  that  respect.  But  this  matter 
appears  still  more  important  as  a  question  of  public  economy.  The 
rapid  destruction  of  our  forests  is  an  evil  fraught  with  the  gravest  con- 
sequences, especially  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the  rocky 
slopes,  once  denuded  of  their  trees,  will  remain  so  forever.  There  the 
injury ,  once  done,  cannot  be  repaired.  I  fully  concur  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  opinion  that,  for  this  reason,  legislation 
touching  the  public  timber  in  the  mountainous  States  and  Territories 
of  the  West,  should  be  especially  well  considered,  and  that  existing 
laws,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  forests  is  not  sufficiently  guarded 
against,  should  be  speedily  modified.  A  general  law  concerning  this 
important  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  urgent  public  neces- 
sity. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Government,  the  importance  of  encour- 
aging, by  all  possible  means,  the  increase  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions has  been  acknowledged  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  people  as  the  surest  and  readiest  means  of  increasing  our  sub- 
stantial and  enduring  prosperity. 

The  words  of  Washington  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  when,  in  his 
eighth  annual  message,  he  said:  "It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  with 
reference  either  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  pri- 
mary imx)ortance.     In  x)roportion  as  Nations  advance  in  population  and 
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otlier  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent, 
and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  pub- 
lic patronage.  Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the 
public  purse — and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  pro- 
priety? Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end, 
none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  establishment 
of  boards  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  with  collecting  and 
diffusing  information,  and  enabled,  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary 
aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  imj)rovement, 
this  species  of  establishment  contributing  doubly  to  the  increase  of 
improvement  by  stimulating  to  enterprise^  and  experiment,  and  by 
drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill 
and  observation,  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  Nation. 
Experience  accordingly  hath  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instru- 
ments of  immense  national  benefit." 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  over  any  other  interest 
in  the  United  States,  entitles  it  to  all  the  consideration  claimed  for  it 
by  Washington.  About  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1878  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1877, 
as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  The  great  extent  of  our 
country,  with  its  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  enables  us  to  i)ro(luce 
within  our  own  borders,  and  by  our  own  labor,  not  only  the  necessa- 
ries but  most  of  the  luxuries  that  are  consumed  in  civilized  countries. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  our  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  aud  intercommu- 
nication, it  appears  from  the  statistical  statements  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  that  we  import  annually  from  foreign 
lands  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  products  which 
could  be  raised  in  our  own  country. 

Numerous  questions  arise  in  the  practice  of  advanced  agriculture 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  experiments,  often  costly  and  some- 
times fruitless,  which  are  beyond  the  means  of  private  individuals,  and 
are  a  just  and  proper  charge  on  the  whole  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  good  policy,  especially  in  times  of  depression  and  uncer- 
tainty in  other  business  pursuits,  with  a  vast  area  of  uncultivated,  and 
hence  unproductive  territory,  wisely  opened  to  homestead  settlement, 
to  encourage,  by  every  proper  and  legitimate  means,  the  occupation 
and  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  stimulate  old  and  introduce  new  agricultural  industries,  to  improve 
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the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  our  products,  to  determine  the 
vahie  of  old  or  establish  the  importance  of  new  methods  of  culture,  are 
worthy  of  your  careful  and  favorable  consideration,  and  assistance  by 
such  api)ropriations  of  money  and  enlargement  of  facilities  as  may 
seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  present  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth 
and  rapid  development  of  this  important  interest. 

The  abuse  of  annuals  in  transit  is  widely  attracting  public  attention. 
A  national  convention  of  societies  specially  interested  in  the  subject 
has  recently  met  at  Baltimore,  and  the  facts  developed,  both  in  regard 
to  cruelties  to  animals  and  the  eftect  of  such  cruelties  upon  the  public 
healtli,  would  seem  to  demand  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  the  enactment  of  more  efficient  laws  for  the  prevention  of  these 
abuses. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  shows 
very  gratifying  progress  throughout  the  country,  in  all  the  interests 
committed  to  the  care  of  this  important  office.  The  report  is  especially 
encouraging  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the 
common -school  system,  in  sections  of  the  countrj^  where  the  general 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  free  schools  is  not  yet  attained. 

To  education  more  than  to  any  other  agency  we  are  to  look,  as  the 
resource  for  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  I 
desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in  my  former  message  in 
behalf  of  the  eimctment  of  appropriate  measures  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing,  with  national  aid,  the  local  systems  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States. 

Adequate  accommodations  for  the  great  library,  which  is  overgrow- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  at  the  Capitol,  should  be 
provided  without  further  delay.  This  invaluable  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  illustrarive  art,  has  grown  to  such  proportions,  in 
connection  with  the  copyright  system  of  the  country,  as  to  demand  the 
prompt  and  careful  attention  of  Congress,  to  save  it  from  injury  in  its 
present  crowded  and  insufficient  quarters.  As  this  library  is  national 
in  its  character,  and  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  increase  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  people  will  sanction  any  wise  expenditure  to  preserve  it  and  to 
enlarge  its  usefulness. 

The  appeal  of  the  Eegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
means  to  organize,  exhibit,  and  make  available  for  the  public  benefit 
the  articles  now  stored  away  belonging  to  the  National  Museum,  I 
heartily  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration. 
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The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  condition  of  th 
river-front  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  residents  of  the  National  Capital,  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  that  the  low  lands  in  front  of  the  city,  now 
subject  to  tidal  overflow,  should  be  reclaimed.  In  their  present  condi- 
tion these  flats  obstruct  the  drainage  of  the  city,  and  are  a  dangerous 
source  of  malarial  poison.  The  reclamation  will  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  by  restricting  and  consequently  deepening  its  chan- 
nel, and  is  also  of  importance,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  public  ground  and  the  enlargement  of  the  park  west 
and  south  of  the  Washington  Monument.  The  report  of  the  board  of 
survey,  heretofore  ordered  by  act  of  Congress,  on  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  is  respectfully  commended 
to  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  presents 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  aifairs  of  the  District. 

The  relative  expenditures  by  the  United  States  and  the  District  for 
local  purposes  is  contrasted,  showing  that  the  expenditures  by  the 
people  of  the  District  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  General  Government. 
The  exhibit  is  made  in  connection  with  estimates  for  the  requisite  re- 
pair of  the  defective  pavements  and  sewers  of  the  city,  which  is  a  work 
of  immediate  necessity;  and,  in  the  same  connection,  a  plan  is  presented 
for  the  permanent  funding  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  benevolent,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  District 
are  all  entitled  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress.  The  Eeform 
School  needs  additional  buildings  and  teachers.  Appropriations  which 
will  place  all  of  these  institutions  in  a  condition  to  become  models  of 
usefulness  and  beneficence,  will  be  regarded  by  the  country  as  liber- 
ality wisely  bestowed. 

The  Commissioners,  with  evident  justice,  request  attention  to  the 
discrimination  made  by  Congress  against  the  District  in  the  donation 
of  land  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  ask  that  the  same 
liberality  that  has  been  shown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States  may  be  extended  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioners  also  invite  attention  to  the  damage  inflicted  upon 
public  and  private  interests  by  the  present  location  of  the  depots  and 
switching-tracks  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city,  and  ask  for 
legislation  looking  to  their  removal.  The  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  report  will,  I  trust,  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 
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Sufficient  time  lias,  perhaps,  not  elapsed  since  the  reorganization  of 
government  of  the  District,  under  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress, 
for  the  expression  of  a  confident  opinion  as  to  its  successful  operation  j 
but  the  practical  results  already  attained  are  so  satisfactory  that  the 
friends  of  the  new  government  may  well  urge  upon  Congress  the 
wisdom  of  its  continuance,  without  essential  modification,  until,  by 
actual  experience,  its  advantages  and  defects  may  be  more  fuUy  ascer- 
tained. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

ExECUTiYE  Mansion,  December  2,  1878. 
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MESSAGE 


To  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  5th  instant,  request- 
ing the  transmission  to  the  Senate  of  "  any  information  which  may  have 
been  received  by  the  Departments  concerning  postal  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  South  American  countries, 
together  witli  any  recommendations  desirable  to  be  submitted  of  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  for  facilitating  and  improving  such  intercourse,"  I 
transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, with  accompanying  papers. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  for  many  years  been 
the  subject  of  solicitude,  because  of  the  outward  drain  of  the  precious 
metals  it  has  caused.  For  fully  twenty  years  previous  to  1877,  the  ship- 
ment of  gold  was  constant  and  heavy,  so  heavy  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  resump- 
tion safely  during  its  continuance.  In  1876,  however,  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  enterprising  citizens  of  the  country,  and  have  since  been 
continued,  to  extend  our  general  commerce  with  foreign  lands,  espe- 
cially in  manufactured  articles,  and  these  efforts  have  been  attended 
with  very  marked  success. 

The  importation  of  manufactured  goods  was  at  the  same  time  reduced 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  the  result  has  been  an  extraordinary  reversal 
of  the  conditions  so  long  prevailing,  and  a  complete  cessation  of  the 
outward  drain  of  gold.  The  official  statement  of  the  values  represented 
in  foreign  commerce  will  show  the  unprecedented  magnitude  to  which 
the  movement  has  attained,  and  the  protection  thus  secured  to  the 
public  interests  at  the  time  when  commercial  security  has  become  indis- 
pensable. 

The  agencies  through  which  this  change  has  been  effected  must  be 
maintained  and  strengthened,  if  the  future  is  to  be  made  secure.  A 
return  to  excessive  imports,  or  to  a  material  decline  in  export  trade, 
would  render  possible  a  return  to  the  former  condition  of  adverse  bal- 
ances, with  the  inevitable  outward  drain  of  gold  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. Every  element  of  aid  to  the  introduction  of  the  products  of 
our  soil  and  manufactures  into  new  markets  should  be  made  available. 
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At  present,  such  is  tlie  favor  in  which  many  of  the  products  of  the 
United  States  are  held,  that  they  obtain  a  remunerative  distribution, 
notwithstanding  positive  differences  of  cost  resulting  from  our  defective 
shipping,  and  the  imperfection  of  our  arrangements  in  every  respect, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  our  competitors,  for  conducting  trade  with 
foreign  markets. 

If  we  have  equal  commercial  facilities  we  need  not  fear  competition 
anywhere. 

The  laws  have  now  directed  a  resumption  of  financial  equality  with 
other  Nations,  and  have  ordered  a  return  to  the  basis  of  coin  values. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  commercial  condition  now  for- 
tunately attained  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  that  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing export  trade  shall  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  communication  with  other  countries. 

The  accompanying  reports  contain  a  valuable  and  instructive  sum- 
mary of  information  with  respect  to  our  commercial  interests  in  South 
America,  where  an  inviting  field  for  the  enterprise  of  our  people  is  pre- 
sented. They  are  transmitted  with  the  assurance  that  any  measures 
that  may  be  enacted  in  furtherance  of  these  important  interests  will 
meet  with  my  cordial  approval. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  17, 1878. 


I 


To  THE  President: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  transmit  to  the 
Senate  ''any  information  which  may  have  been  received  by  the  De- 
partments concerning  postal  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  South  American  countries,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations desirable  to  be  adopted  for  facilitating  and  improving  such 
intercourse,"  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  copies  of  des- 
patches from  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  accredited  to 
the  Governments  of  South  America,  touching  the  subject-matter  of  the 
resolution;  and  also,  as  coming  within  the  purview  th^eof,  copies  of 
a  report  and  its  annexes,  presented  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fralick,  upon  his  return  from  an  extended  journey  through  the  leading 
States  of  South  America.     *     *     * 

With  reference  to  the  request  of  the  Senate  for  ''  any  recommenda- 
tions desirable  to  be  submitted  of  measures  to  be  adopted  for  facilitat- 
ing and  improving"  postal  and  commercial  intercourse,  the  Secretary 
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of  State',  without  entering  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  very  im> 
portant  and  interesting  topics  suggested  by  the  papers  submitted^ 
respectfully  calls  attention  to  certain  manifest  conclusions  which  all 
these  reports  tend  to  support. 

I.  It  seems  to  be  very  evident  that  the  provision  of  regular  steam 
postal  communication,  by  aid  from  Government,  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  the  commercial  predominance  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great  marts  of 
Central  and  South  America,  both  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
the  continent.  It  is  no  less  apparent  that  the  efforts  of  other  European 
Nations,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  to  share  in  this  profitable  trade 
have  been  successful  in  proportion  with  their  adoption  of  regular  steam 
postal  communication  with  the  several  markets  whose  trade  they 
sought. 

II.  These  papers  show,  also,  that  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  thus, 
shown  by  European  Nations  have  actually  reversed  the  advantage  which 
our  geographical  position  gives  us  in  relation  to  this  extensive  com- 
merce of  the  American  hemisphere.  The  commercial  correspondence 
of  our  merchants  with  the  trading  points  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
crosses  the  Atlantic  twice  to  make  a  postal  connection  in  a  circuit  of 
trade  which  has  its  beginning  and  its  end  on  our  own  continent.  The 
statistics  of  our  limited  trade  under  this  extraordinary  disadvantage^ 
show  that  the  growing  preference  for  our  products  in  these  South 
American  markets  insist  upon  being  gratified,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
circuit  of  importation  which  carries  our  merchandise  to  Euroi)e  and 
incorporates  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  volume  and  the  i)rofits  of  Eu- 
ropean South  American  trade.  No  stronger  demonstration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  commerce  to  follow  in  the  train  of  postal  communication  can 
be  conceived  than  this  vast  and  expensive  circuit  of  importation  resorted 
to  in  default  of  direct  opportunities  between  the  countries  of  demand 
and  sui)i)ly. 

III.  It  would  seem  from  these  reports  that  the  merchants  and  the 
communities,  no  less  than  the  Governments,  of  these  countries  strongly 
desire  an  enlargement  of  direct  trade  with  the  United  States.  With 
all  the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  supplied  by  the  existing  Eu- 
ropean arrangements  for  its  prosecution,  these  markets  perceive  that 
this  unnatural  circuit,  when  the  resources  of  the  United  States  could 
supply  a  direct  trade  in  its  place,  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  party 
subjected  to  the  system  and  the  profit  of  the  party  which  administers 
and  controls  it.  Everywhere  there  is  shown  a  great  desire  to  expand 
their  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  even  the  least  prosperous 
exchequers  of  these  Governments  are  ready  to  be  opened  to  share  in 
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the  expenses  of  steam  postal  communications,  of  whose  value  in  pro- 
moting foreign  commerce  their  own  experience  furnishes  irrefragable 
proof. 

TV.  While  many  less  immediate  and  less  simple  measures,  about 
which  judgments  may  not  readily  concur,  may  properly  be  canvassed 
by  our  people,  now  eager  for  a  restoration  and  extension  of  foreign 
commerce,  upon  this  one  simple  and  first  step  of  direct,  regular,  and 
frequent  steam  postal  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
the  principal  commercial  ports  of  Central  and  South  America  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  obviously  the  dictate  of  interest  and  duty,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  promote  by  every  jtist  and  appropriate 
means  the  attainment  of  this  first  and  principal  agency  for  the  desired 
expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  commencement  and  development  of  an  ocean  postal  system,  to  be 
a  forerunner  of  the  expected  trade,  can  be  wholly  trusted  to  the  mere 
interests  of  mercantile  combinations. 

The  Governments  of  the  foreign  States  with  which  this  commerce 
is  to  be  opened  are  ready  to  take  their  part  in  the  public  expense  of 
this  postal  communication  with  us,  and  the  participation  or  non-parti- 
eipation  by  the  United  States  in  this  public  expense  seems  to  be  the 
turning-point  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  reciprocal  trade  now 
proffered  us. 

WM.  M.  EYAETS. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  17,  1878. 


IVtESSA-OE 


TO  THE 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TRANSMITTING  A  LETTER  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  WITH  ACCOMPANYING  DOCU- 
MENTS, RELATING  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM-HOUSE." 


JANUARY    31,   1879. 


10 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  Senate: 

I  transmit  lierewith  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  suspension  of  the  late  collector  and  naval  officer  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  with  accompanying  documents. 

In  addition  thereto  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  observations : 

The  custom-house  in  New  York  collects  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  customs  revenues  of  the  Government.  Its  administration  is  a  mat- 
ter not  of  local  interest  merely,  but  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  country.  For  a  long  period  of  time  it  has  been  used  to 
manage  and  control  political  aifairs.  The  officers  suspended  by  me 
are,  and  for  several  years  have  been,  engaged  in  the  active  personal 
management  of  the  party  politics  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
The  duties  of  the  offices  held  by  them  have  been  regarded  as  of  sub- 
ordinate importance  to  their  partisan  work.  Their  offices  have  been 
conducted  as  part  of  the  political  machinery  under  their  control.  They 
have  made  the  custom-house  a  centre  of  partisan  political  manage- 
ment. 

The  custom-house  should  be  a  business  office.  It  should  be  con- 
ducted on  business  principles.  General  James,  the  postmaster  of  New 
York  city,  writing  on  the  subject,  says:  ^'The  post  office  is  a  business 
institution,  and  should  be  run  as  such.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  I  and  my  subordinates  can  do  more  for  the  party  of  our  choice  by 
giving  the  people  of  this  city  a  good  and  efficient  postal  service  than 
by  controlling  primaries  or  dictating  nominations."  The  New  York 
custom-house  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  New  York 
post  office.  But  under  the  suspended  officers  the  custom-house  would 
be  one  of  the  principal  i)olitical  agencies  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
To  change  this,  they  profess  to  believe,  would  be,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Cornell,  in  his  response,  "to  surrender  their  personal  and  political 
rights." 

Convinced  that  the  people  of  New  York,  and  of  the  country  gen- 
erally, wish  the  New  York  custom-house  to  be  administered  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  public  interest,  it  is  my  purpose  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
introduce  into  this  great  office  the  reforms  which  the  country  desires. 
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With  my  information  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  responsible  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  I  regard  it  as  my  plain 
duty  to  suspend  the  officers  in  question,  and  to  make  the  nominations 
now  before  the  Senate,  in  order  that  this  important  office  may  be  hon- 
estly and  efficiently  administered. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  31, 1879. 
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GENEML  E.  A.  MEKEITT,  OOLLEOTOE  OP  CUSTOMS, 
NEW  YOEK  CITY. 
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LETTER. 


Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  February  4,  1879. 

Dear  General  :  I  congratulate  you  on  your  confirmation.  It  is  a 
great  gratification  to  your  friends,  very  honorable  to  you,  and  will 
prove,  I  believe,  of  signal  service  to  the  country. 

My  desire  is  that  your  office  shall  be  conducted  on  strictly  business 
principles,  and  according  to  the  rules  which  were  adopted,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Oivil-Service  Commission,  by  the  administration  of 
General  Grant.  In  making  appointments  and  removals  of  subordinates, 
you  should  be  perfectly  independent  of  mere  influence.  Neither  my 
recommendation  nor  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor  the 
recommendation  of  any  member  of  Congress,  or  other  influential  person, 
should  be  specially  regarded.  Let  appointments  and  removals  be  made 
on  business  principles,  and  by  fixed  rules.  There  must  be,  I  assume,  a 
few  places  the  duties  of  which  are  confidential,  and  which  should  be 
filled  by  those  whom  you  personally  know  to  be  trustworthy;  but  re- 
strict the  area  of  patronage  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  Let  no 
man  be  put  out  merely  because  he  is  a  friend  of  the  late  collector,  and 
no  man  be  put  in  merely  because  he  is  our  friend.  I  am  glad  you  ap- 
prove of  the  message  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  wish  you  to  see  that  aU 
that  is  expressed  in  it,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  is  faithfully  carried 
out. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  entire  confidence, 

I  remain,  sincerely, 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

General  E.  A.  Merritt, 

Collector  of  Customs,  New  Yorlc. 
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MESSAGE 


To  THE  House  of  Representatives: 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  2423,  entitled 
"An  act  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States," 
I  herewith  return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, with  my  objections  to  its  i)assage. 

The  bill,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  confined  in  its  provisions  to  the  object  named  in  its  title, 
which  is  that  of  ''An  act  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the 
United  States."  The  only  means  adopted  to  secure  the  proposed  ob- 
ject was  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  Chinese  passengers  which  might 
be  brought  to  this  country  by  any  one  vessel  to  fifteen,  and  as  this 
number  was  not  fixed  in  any  proportion  to  the  size  or  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  or  by  any  consideration  of  the  safety  or  the  accommodation  of 
these  passengers,  the  simple  inirpose  and  effect  of  the  enactment  were 
to  repress  tliis  immigration  to  an  extent  falling  but  little  short  of  its 
absolute  exclusion. 

The  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate  and  now  presented  to  me,  in- 
cludes an  independent  and  additional  provision  which  aims  at,  and  in 
terms  requires,  the  abrogation  by  this  Government  of  articles  5  and  6 
of  the  treaty  with  China,  commonly  called  the  Burlingame  treaty, 
through  the  action  of  the  Executive  enjoined  by  this  provision  of  the 
act. 

The  Burlingame  treaty,  of  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
Peking,  November  23,  1869,  recites  as  the  occasion  and  motive  of  its 
negotiation  by  the  two  Governments  that  "since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire 
(China)  of  the  18th  of  June,  1858,  circumstances  have  arisen  showing  the 
necessity  of  additional  articles  thereto,"  and  proceeds  to  an  agreement 
as  to  said  additional  articles.  These  negotiatious,  therefore,  ending  by 
the  signature  of  the  additional  articles  July  28, 1868,  had  for  their  object 
the  completion  of  our  treaty  rights  and  obligations  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  by  the  incorporation  of  these  new  articles  as,  thence- 
forth, parts  of  the  principal  treaty  to  which  they  are  made  supplemental. 
Upon  the  settled  rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to  such  supple- 
mental negotiations,  the  text  of  the  principal  treaty  and  of  these  "addi- 
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tional  articles  thereto"  constitute  one  treaty,  from  the  conclusion  of  t 
new  negotiations,  in  all  parts  of  equal  and  concurrent  force  and  obli- 
gation between  the  two  Governments,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  embraced  in  one  instrument. 

The  principal  treaty,  of  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  Au- 
gust 16,  1859,  recites  that  "  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta 
Tsing  Empire  desiring  to  maintain  firm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship, 
have  resolved  to  renew,  in  a  manner  clear  and  positive,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  or  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  the  rules 
of  which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  observed  in  the  intercourse  of  their 
respective  countries,"  and  proceeds,  in  its  thirty  articles,  to  lay  out  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  system  for  the  commercial  relations  of  our 
people  with  China.  The  main  substance  of  all  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  is  to  define  and  secure  the  rights  of  our  people  in  respect  of 
access  to,  residence  and  protection  in,  and  trade  with  China.  The 
actual  provisions  in  our  favor,  in  these  respects,  were  framed  to  be,  and 
have  been  found  to  be,  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the  interests  of  our 
commerce,  and  by  the  concluding  article  we  receive  the  important 
guarantee,  'Hhat  should  at  any  time  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire  grant  to  any 
Kation,  or  the  merchants  or  citizens  of  any  ^Nation,  any  right,  privilege, 
or  favor  connected  either  with  navigation,  commerce,  political  or 
other  intercourse  which  is  not  conferred  by  this  treaty,  such  right, 
privilege,  and  favor  shall  at  once  freely  inure  to  tlie  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  its  public  officers,  merchants,  and  citizens."  Against 
this  body  of  stipulations  in  our  favor,  and  this  permanent  engagement 
of  equality  in  respect  of  all  future  concessions  to  foreign  Nations,  the 
general  promise  of  permanent  peace  and  good  offices  on  our  part  seems 
to  be  the  only  equivalent.  For  this  the  first  article  undertakes  as  fol- 
lows :  "There  shall  be,  as  there  have  always  been,  peace  and  friendshii) 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  and 
between  their  people  respectively.  They  shall  not  insult  or  oppress 
each  other  for  any  trifling  cause,  so  as  to  produce  an  estrangement  be- 
tween them ;  and  if  any  other  Nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively, 
the  United  States  will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of 
the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  question,  thus 
showing  their  friendly  feelings." 

At  the  date  of  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  our  Pacific  possessions 
had  attracted  a  considerable  Chinese  immigration,  and  the  advantages 
and  the  inconveniences  felt  or  feared  therefrom  had  become  more  or 
less  manifest,  but  they  dictated  no  stipulations  on  the  subject  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  treaty.     The  year  18G8  was  marked  by  the  striking 
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event  of  a  spontaneous  embassy  from  the  Chinese  Empire,  lieaded  by 
an  American  citizen,  Anson  Bnrlin<>ame,  who  had  relinquished  his 
diplomatic  representation  of  his  own  country  in  China  to  assume  that 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  the  United  States  and  the  European  Nations. 
By  this  time  the  facts  of  the  Chinese  immigration  and  its  nature  and 
intiuences,  present  and  prospective,  had  become  more  noticeable,  and 
were  more  observed  by  the  population  immediately  affected,  and  by 
this  Government.  The  principal  feature  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  was 
its  attention  to  and  its  treatment  of  the  Chinese  immigration  and  the 
Chinese  as  fornung,  or  as  they  should  form,  a  part  of  our  population. 
Up  to  this  time  our  uncovenanted  hosjntality  to  immigration,  our  fear- 
less liberality  of  citizenship,  our  equal  and  comprehensive  justice  to  all 
inhabitants,  whether  tiiey  abjured  their  foreign  nationality  or  not,  our 
civil  freedom  and  our  religious  toleration,  had  made  all  comers  wel- 
come, and  under  these  protections  the  Chinese,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, had  made  their  lodgment  upon  our  soil. 

The  Burlingame  treaty  undertakes  to  deal  with  this  situation,  and 
its  fifth  and  sixth  articles  embrace  its  most  important  provisions  in  this 
regard,  and  the  main  stipulations  in  which  the  Chinese  Government 
has  secured  an  obligator^^  protection  of  its  subjects  within  our  territory. 
They  read  as  follows: 

"Article  Y.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  l^mperor  of 
China  cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
free  migration  and  enugration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or 
as  permanent  residents.  The  high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  join 
in  reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration  for 
these  purposes.  They  consecpiently  agree  to  i)ass  laws  making  it  a 
penal  offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  subjects  to 
take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  for- 
eign country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country  without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent,  respectively. 

'^Article  VL  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in 
China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions,  in 
respect  to  travel  or  residence,  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  jN^ation;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  sub- 
jects visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence, 
as  may  tliere  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
Nation.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturali- 
zation upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  China  in  the  United  States." 

An  examination  of  these  two  articles,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
then  intlu(mtial  in  suggesting  their  ''necessity,"  will  sliow  that  the 
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fifth  article  was  framed  in  hostility  to  what  seemed  the  principal  i 
chief  to  be  guarded  against,  to  wit,  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers 
by  methods  which  should  have  the  character  of  a  forced  and  servile 
importation,  and  not  of  a  voluntary  emigration  of  freemen  seeking  our 
shores  upon  motives  and  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  system  of  our 
institutions  and  approved  by  the  experience  of  the  Nation.  Unques- 
tionably the  adhesion  of  the  Government  of  China  to  these  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  in  emigration,  with  which  we  were  so  familiar,  and 
with  which  we  were  so  well  satisfied,  was  a  great  advance  toward  open- 
ing that  Emx^ire  to  our  civilization  and  religion,  and  gave  promise  in 
the  future  of  greater  and  greater  practical  results  in  the  diffusion 
throughout  that  great  population  of  our  arts  and  industries,  our  manu- 
factures, our  material  improvements,  and  the  sentiments  of  government 
and  religion,  which  seem  to  us  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  first  clause  of  this  article  secures  this  acceptance  by  China  of  the 
American  doctrines  of  free  migration  to  and  fro  among  the  peoples  and 
races  of  the  earth. 

The  second  clause,  however,  in  its  reprobation  of  '''  any  other  than 
entirely  voluntary  emigration"  by  both  the  high  contracting  parties, 
and  in  the  reciprocal  obligations,  whereby  we  secured  the  solemn  and 
unqualified  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  China  '^to 
pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States 
or  to  any  other  foreign  country  without  their  free  and  voluntary  con- 
sent," constitutes  the  great  force  and  value  of  this  article.  Its  impor- 
tance, both  in  principle  and  in  its  practical  service  toward  our  protec- 
tion against  servile  importation  in  the  guise  of  immigration,  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  commits  the  Chinese  Government  to  active  and 
efficient  measures  to  suppress  this  iniquitous  system  where  those  meas- 
ures are  most  necessary  and  can  be  most  effectual.  It  gives  to  this 
Government  the  footing  of  a  treaty  right  to  such  measures  and  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  insisting  upon  their  adoption,  and  of  com- 
plaint and  resentment  at  their  neglect.  The  fifth  article,  therefore,  if 
it  fall  short  of  what  the  pressure  of  the  later  experience  of  our 
Pacific  States  may  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this  Government  as  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare,  seems  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  to  con- 
tain important  advantages,  which,  once  relinquished,  cannot  be  easily 
recovered. 

The  second  topic  which  interested  the  two  Governments  under  the 
actual  condition  of  things  which  prompted  the  Burlingame  treaty  was 
adequate  protection  under  the  solemn  and  definite  guarantees  of  a 
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treaty  of  the  Chinese  already  in  this  country  and  those  who  should  seek 
our  shores.  This  was  the  object  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth 
article,  by  whose  reciprocal  engagement  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  two  Governments,  respectively,  visiting  or  residing  in  the  country 
of  the  other,  are  secured  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemp- 
tions, there  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
Nations.  The  treaty  of  1858,  to  which  these  articles  are  made  supple- 
mental, provides  for  a  great  amount  of  privilege  and  protection,  both 
of  person  and  property,  to  American  citizens  in  China;  but  it  is  upon 
this  sixth  article  that  the  main  body  of  the  treaty -rights  and  securities 
of  the  Chinese  already  in  this  country  depends.  Its  abrogation,  were 
the  rest  of  the  treaty  left  in  force,  would  leave  them  to  such  treatment 
as  we  should  voluntarily  accord  them  by  our  laws  and  customs.  Any 
treaty  obligation  would  be  wanting  to  restrain  our  liberty  of  action 
toward  them,  or  to  measure  or  sustain  the  right  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  complaint  or  redress  in  their  behalf. 

The  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  negotiation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty 
has  exhibited  to  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  Government,  as  well  as  to 
our  own  people,  the  working  of  this  experiment  of  immigration  in  great 
numbers  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country,  and  their  maintenance 
here  of  all  the  traits  of  race,  religion,  manners  and  customs,  habita- 
tions, mode  of  life,  and  segregation  here,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the 
ties  of  their  original  liome,  which  stamp  them  as  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers, and  not  as  incorporated  elements  of  our  national  life  and  growth. 
This  experience  may  naturally  suggest  the  reconsideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  dealt  with  by  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and  may  properly  become 
the  occasion  of  more  direct  and  circumspect  recognition,  in  renewed 
negotiations,  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  political  and  social 
problem.  It  may  well  be  that,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  no  less  than  our  own,  the  simple  provisions  of  the  Burlin- 
game treaty  may  need  to  be  replaced  by  more  careful  methods,  secur- 
ing the  Chinese  and  ourselves  against  a  larger  and  more  rapid  infusion 
of  this  foreign  race  than  our  system  of  industry  and  society  can  take 
up  and  assimilate  with  ease  and  safety.  This  ancient  Government, 
ruling  a  polite  and  sensitive  people,  distinguished  by  a  high  sense  of 
national  pride,  may  properly  desire  an  adjustment  of  their  relations 
with  us,  which  would  in  all  things  confirm,  and  in  no  degree  endanger, 
the  permanent  peace  and  amity  and  the  growing  commerce  and  pros- 
perity, which  it  has  been  the  object  and  the  effect  of  our  existing  treaties 
to  cherish  and  x>erpetuate. 

I  regard  the  very  grave  discontents  of  the  people  of   the  Pacific 
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States  with  tlie  present  working  of  the  Chinese  immigration,  and  their 
still  graver  apprehensions  therefrom  in  the  future,  as  deserving  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  a  solicit- 
ous interest  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  If  this  were 
not  my  own  judgment,  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress would  impress  upon  me  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  when  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  had 
thought  it  to  justify  so  serious  a  measure  of  relief. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  terminate  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power 
by  expressing  the  will  of  the  Nation  no  longer  to  adhere  to  it,  is  as  free 
from  controversy  under  our  Constitution  as  is  the  further  proposition 
that  the  power  of  making  new  treaties  or  modifying  existing  treaties  is 
not  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  but  in  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  that  body.  A  denunciation  of  a  treaty  by  any 
Government  is,  confessedlj^,  justifiable  only  upon  some  reason  both  of 
the  highest  justice  and  of  the  highest  necessity.  The  action  of  Con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  the  French  treaties,  in  1879,  if  it  be  regarded  as 
an  abrogation  by  this  Nation  of  a  subsisting  treaty,  strongly  illustrates 
the  character  and  degree  of  justification  which  was  then  thought  suit- 
able to  such  a  proceeding.  The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  "  the 
treaties  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  France  have  been 
repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  of  the  injuries  so  committed 
have  been  refused,  and  their  attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  complaints  between  the  two  Nations  have  been  repelled  with 
indignity ;"  and  that  ''  under  authority  of  the  French  Government  there 
is  yet  pursued  against  the  United  States  a  system  of  predatory  vio- 
lence, infracting  the  said  treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free 
and  independent  Nation." 

The  enactment,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  these  recited  facts,  de- 
clares that  the  United  States  are  of  right  freed  and  exonerated  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  and  of  the  consular  convention  hereto- 
fore concluded  between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  that  the 
same  shall  not  henceforth  be  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on  the 
Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  history  of  the  Government  shows  no  other  instance  of  an  abroga- 
tion of  a  treaty  by  Congress. 

Instances  have  sometimes  occurred  where  the  ordinary  legislation  of 
Congress  has,  by  its  conflict  with  some  treaty  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  a  foreign  Power,  taken  effect  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
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and  been  judicially  declared  to  be  operative  to  that  result.  But  neither 
such  legislation  nor  such  judicial  sanction  of  the  same  has  been  re 
garded  as  an  abrogation,  even  for  the  moment,  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  treaty  in  such  case  still  subsists  between  the  Govern- 
ments, and  the  casual  infraction  is  repaired  by  appropriate  satisfaction 
in  maintenance  of  the  treaty. 

The  bill  before  me  does  not  enjoin  upon  the  President  the  abrogation 
of  the  entire  Burlingame  treaty,  much  less  of  the  principal  treaty  of 
which  it  is  made  the  supplement.  As  the  power  of  modifying  an  exist- 
ing treaty,  whether  by  adding  or  striking  out  provisions,  is  a  part  of 
the  treaty-making  power  under  the  Constitution,  its  exercise  is  not  com- 
petent for  Congress;  nor  would  the  assent  of  China  to  this  partial  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  make  the  action  of  Congress,  in  thus  procuring  an 
amendment  of  a  treaty,  a  competent  exercise  of  authority  under  the 
Constitution.  The  importance,  however,  of  this  special  consideration 
seems  superseded  by  the  principle  that  a  denunciation  of  a  part  of  a 
treaty,  not  made  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  separable  from  the 
rest,  is  a  denunciation  of  the  whole  treaty.  As  the  other  high  contract- 
ing party  has  entered  into  no  treaty  obligations  except  such  as  include 
the  part  denounced,  the  denunciation  by  one  x^arty  of  the  part  neces- 
sarily liberates  the  other  party  from  the  whole  treaty. 

I  am  convinced  that,  whatever  urgency  might  in  any  quarter  or  by 
any  interest  be  supposed  to  require  an  instant  suppression  of  further 
emigration  from  China,  no  reasons  can  require  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  our  treaty  protection  of  the  Chinese  already  in  this  country, 
and  no  circumstances  can  tolerate  an  exposure  of  our  citizens  in  China, 
merchants  or  missionaries,  to  the  consequences  of  so  sudden  an  abro- 
gation of  their  treaty  protections.  Fortunately,  however,  the  actual 
recession  in  the  flow  of  the  emigration  from  China  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
shown  by  trustworthy  statistics,  relieves  us  from  any  apprehension  that 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  tbe  proper  course  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations will  introduce  any  new  features  of  discontent  or  disturbance 
among  the  communities  directly  affected.  Were  such  delay  fraught 
with  more  inconveniences  than  have  ever  been  suggested  by  the  in- 
terests most  earnest  in  promoting  this  legislation,  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  summary  disturbance  of  our  existing  treaties  with  China  as  greatly 
more  inconvenient  to  much  wider  and  more  permanent  interests  of  the 
country. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  the  more  general  considerations  of 
interest   and  duty  which  sacredly  regard  the  faith  of  the  Kation  in 
whatever  form  of  obligation  it  may  have  been  given.    These  sentiments 
11 
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animate  the  deliberations  of  Congress  and  pervade  the  minds  of  o 
whole  people.  Our  history  gives  little  occasion  for  any  reproach  in  this 
regard,  and  in  asking  the  renewed  attention  of  Congress  to  this  bill,  I 
am  persuaded  that  their  action  will  maintain  the  x)ublic  duty  and  the 
public  honor. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Mansion,  March  1, 1879. 
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After  mature  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  2423,  entitled  "An  act 
to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Cliinese  to  the  United  States,"  I  am  con- 
strained by  my  convictions  of  duty  to  return  it,  with  my  objections  to 
its  passage,  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

"  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1879;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  immediately  on  the 
approval  of  this  act,  give  notice  to  the  Government  of  China  of  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  articles  5  and  6  of  the  additional  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  June  18,  1858,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  proclaimed 
February  5,  1870,  commonly  called  the  Burlingame  treaty." 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China  named  in  the  foregoing  section  of  the  bill,  and  which,  by  its 
approval,  would  be  immediately  abrogated,  viz: 

"Article  V.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of 
China  cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  respec- 
tively, from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of 
trade,  or  as  i^ermanent  residents.  The  high  contracting  parties,  there- 
fore, join  in  reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigra- 
tion for  these  purposes.  They  consequently  agree  to  pass  laws  making 
it  a  penal  oftence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  subjects 
to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country  without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent,  respectively. 

"Article  VI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in 
China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions,  in 
respect  to  travel  or  residence,  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  Nation;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  sub- 
jects visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel  or  resi- 
dence, as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  Nation.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer 
naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon 
the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  States." 

The  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868,  which  contains  the  foregoing  articles, 
was,  as  its  title  shows,  an  addition  to  the  treaty  of  1858,  commonly 
known  as  the  Eead  treaty,  and,  together  with  that  treaty,  establishes 
and  regulates  the  present  relations  between  this  country  and  China. 
These  treaty  relations  were  not  formed  on  the  solicitation  of  that  Em- 
pire. They  are  of  our  seeking,  and  are  the  work  of  our  own  statesmen. 
Mr.  Burlingame  was  sent  to  China  as  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
1861.  In  1867  he  announced  his  purpose  to  resign  his  place  as  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  become  the  minister  of  China  to 
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the  United  States ;  and  in  1868  be  came  to  Washington  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  China,  one  of  a  commission  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
over  which  he  had  control.  In  June,  1868,  he,  with  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  negotiated  the  present  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  with  the  almost  uni- 
versal approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  having  been 
sent  to  China,  was  afterwards  ratified  by  that  Empire. 

Under  the  guarantees  of  protection  aftbrded  by  this  treaty,  subjects 
of  China,  to  the  number  of  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, are  now  domiciled  in  the  United  States.  In  like  manner,  Ameri- 
can citizens,  in  comparatively  much  smaller  numbers,  however,  engaged 
as  missionaries,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  are  now  in  China,  protected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  Commercial  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, already  of  considerable  magnitude  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance,  are  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  favorable  treaty  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  China.  If  these  relations  are  now 
to  be  terminated , by  the  abrogation  of  essential  parts  of  the  existing 
treaty  by  the  sole  action  of  the  United  States,  on  what  ground  is  such 
action  to  be  taken?  The  bill  under  consideration  contains  no  recital 
of  the  causes  which  are  believed  by  its  supporters  to  justify  the  abro- 
gation of  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  Every  important  fact  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  bill  which  is  now  urged  in  its  support  existed  and 
was  perfectly  well  known  in  1868,  when  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  The  immigration  in  question  had  continued  for  twenty 
years,  and  its  character  and  tendency  were  fully  understood,  and  had 
been  considered  and  discussed  by  legislative  bodies  and  by  the  people. 
No  grave  and  sudden  change  of  conditions  has  occurred.  No  unfore- 
seen emergency  exists.  The  case  stands  almost  precisely  as  it  has 
stood  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
dangers  apprehended  from  a  longer  continuance  of  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration require  consideration  and  action;  they  surely  do  not  require  a 
dej)arture  from  the  well-settled  principles  and  usages  of  Nations  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  treaties. 
We  should  deal  with  China  in  this  matter  precisely  as  we  would  expect 
and  wish  other  Nations  to  deal  with  us  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  peremptory  abrogation  of  a  part  of  this  treaty  without  negotiation 
with  China,  and  without  her  consent,  is  the  abrogation  of  the  whole. 
The  abrogation  of  a  treaty  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  justifi- 
able only  upon  reasons  both  of  the  highest  justice  and  of  the  highest 
necessity.  To  do  this  without  notice;  without  fixing  a  day  in  advance 
when  the  act  shall  take  effect;   without  affording  an  opportunity  to 
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China  to  be  heard ;  and  withont  the  happening  of  any  grave  or  unfore- 
seen emergency,  will  be  regarded  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  man- 
kind as  the  denial  of  the  obligation  of  the  national  faith. 

Entertaining  this  view  of  the  bill  before  me,  I  am  compelled  to  with- 
hold from  it  my  signature,  and  to  return  it  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  in  which  it  originated,  for  that  further  consideration  which  the 

Constitution  requires. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Mansion,  Afarch  1,  1879. 


PROCLAMATION 


CONVENING 


THE    TWO    HOUSES    OF   CONaRESS, 

MARCH  4,  1879. 


PROCLAMATION 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  without 
making  the  usual  and  necessary  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  and  without  making  the  usual  and  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  same  fiscal  year, 
presents  an  extraordinary  occasion,  requiring  the  President  to  exercise 
the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  to  convene  the  Houses  of 
Congress  in  anticipation  of  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  their  next  meeting: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  this  end  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution,  convene  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  assemble  at  their 
respective  Chambers  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  day 
of  March,  instant,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such 
measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  their  duty  and  the  welfare  of  the  people 
may  seem  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afiixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1879, 

r  ,    and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica the  one  hundred  and  third. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

By  the  President : 
Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

AND  House  of  Kepresentatives  : 

The  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  the  requisite  appropriations 
for  legislative  and  judicial  purposes,  for  the  expenses  of  the  several 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
Army,  has  made  it  necessary  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress. 

The  estimates  of  the  appropriations  needed,  which  were  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
session,  are  renewed,  and  are  herewith  transmitted  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Eegretting  the  existence  of  the  emergency  which  requires  a  special 
session  of  Congress  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
country  that  the  public  welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  permanency 
in  our  legislation  and  by  peace  and  rest,  I  commend  these  few  neces- 
sary measures  to  your  considerate  attention. 

RUTHBEFORD  B.    HAYES. 

Washington,  March  19, 1879. 
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PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PEOCLAMATIOK 

Whereas  it  has  become  kuowii  to  me  that  certain  evil-disi)Osed  i)er- 
sous  have,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
begun  and  set  on  foot  preparations  for  an  organized  and  forcible  pos- 
session of  and  settlement  upon  the  lands  of  what  is  known  as  the  Indian 
Territory,  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  Territory  is  designated, 
recognized,  and  described  by  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  Executive  authorities  as  Indian  country,  and  as  such  is  only 
subject  to  occupation  by  Indian  tribes,  officers  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, military  posts,  and  such  persons  as  may  be  privileged  to  reside 
and  trade  therein  under  the  intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States  j  and 
whereas  those  laws  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  persons  residing 
and  trading  therein  without  express  permission  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  agents,  and  also  of  all  persons  whom  such  agents  may  deem 
to  be  improper  persons  to  reside  in  the  Indian  country: 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  in 
said  Indian  Territory,  and  of  duly  enforcing  the  laws  governing  the 
same,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
admonish  and  warn  all  such  persons  so  intending  or  preparing  to  re- 
move upon  said  lands  or  into  said  Territory,  without  permission  of  the 
proper  agent  of  the  Indian  Dei)artment,  against  any  attempt  to  so  re- 
move or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  of  said  Territory;  and  I  do  further 
warn  and  notify  any  and  all  such  persons  who  may  so  offend,  that  they 
will  be  speedily  and  immediately  removed  therefrom  by  the  agent  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  made  and  provided;  and  if  necessary  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  invoked  to 
carry  into  proper  execution  the  laws  of  the  United  States  herein 
referred  to. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
12 
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Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  April, 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seveni 
[seal.]    nine,  and  of  the  lndei)endence  of  the  United  States  the  onl 
hundred  and  third. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


I 


MESSA.aE 


RETURNING   TO 


THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    THE    BILL    ENTITLED    ^^AN  ACT 

MAKING    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    THE    SUPPORT   OF   THE 

ARMY  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 

1880,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 


APRIL  99,  1879. 


^ 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

I  have  maturely  considered  the  important  questions  presented  by 
the  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  I  now  return  it  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  orig- 
inated, with  my  objections  to  its  approval. 

The  bill  provides  in  the  usual  form  for  the  appropriations  required 
for  the  support  of  the  Army  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  it  con- 
tained no  other  provisions,  it  would  receive  my  prompt  approval.  It 
includes,  however,  further  legislation,  which,  attached  as  it  is  to  appro- 
priations which  are  requisite  for  the  efficient  performance  of  some  of 
the  most  necessary  duties  of  the  Government,  involves  questions  of  the 
gravest  character.  The  sixth  section  of  the  bill  is  amendatory  of  the 
statute  now  in  force  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  persons  in  the  civil, 
military,  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  "at  the  place  where 
any  general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any  State."  This  statute  was 
adopted  February  25,  1865,  after  a  protracted  debate  in  the  Senate, 
and  almost  without  opposition  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  by  the 
concurrent  votes  of  both  of  the  leading  political  jjarties  of  the  country, 
and  became  a  law  by  the  api^roval  of  President  Lincoln.  It  was  re- 
enacted  in  1874  in  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States — sections 
2002  and  5528,  which  are  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2002.  ISTo  military  or  naval  officer  or  other  person  engaged  in 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall  order, 
bring,  keep,  or  have  under  his  authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed 
men  at  the  place  where  any  general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any 
State,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls." 

"Sec.  5528.  Every  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  other  person  in 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  orders, 
brings,  keeps,  or  has  under  his  authority  or  control  any  troops  or 
armed  men  at  any  place  where  a  general  or  special  election  is  held  in 
any  State,  unless  such  force  be  necessary  to  repel  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  three 
mouths  nor  more  than  five  years." 

The  amendment  i)roposed  to  this  statute,  in  the  bill  before  me,  omits 
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from  both  of  the  foregoing  sections  the  words  ''or  to  keep  the  peace 
the  polls."    The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidered— 

First.  Upon  the  right  of  the  United  States  Government  to  use  mili- 
tary force  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  elections  for  members  of  Congress  j 
and — 

Second.  Upon  the  right  of  the  Government,  by  civil  authority,  to 
protect  these  elections  from  violence  and  fraud. 

In  addition  to  the  sections  of  the  statute  above  quoted,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  the  military  power  at  the 
elections  are  now  in  force: 

"Sec.  2003.  Ko  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  prescribe  or  fix,  or  attempt  to  prescribe  or  fix,  by  proclamation, 
order,  or  otherwise,  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  any  State,  or  in  any 
manner  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any  election  in  any  State,  or  with 
the  exercise  of  the  free  right  of  suffrage  in  any  State." 

''Sec.  5529.  Every  officer  or  other  person  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  who,  by  force,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  advice,  or  otherwise^ 
prevents,  or  atteuipts  to  prevent,  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  from 
freely  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  general  or  special  election 
in  such  State,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  five  years. 

"  Sec.  5530.  Every  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  who  prescribes  or 
fixes,  or  attempts  to  prescribe  or  fix,  whether  by  proclamation,  order, 
or  otherwise,  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  any  election  in  any  State, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

"  Sec.  5531.  Every  officer  or  other  person  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  who,  by  force,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  or  otherwise,  comi)els, 
or  attempts  to  compel,  any  officer  holding  an  election  in  any  State  to 
receive  a  vote  from  a  person  not  legally  qualified  to  vote,  or  who  im- 
poses, or  attemi)ts  to  impose,  any  regulations  for  conducting  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  in  a  State  different  from  those  prescribed  by  law, 
or  who  interferes  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  an  election  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  fifty-five 
hundred. and  twenty-nine. 

"  Sec.  5532.  Every  person  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  specified 
in  the  five  preceding  sections  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishments 
therein  severally  prescribed,  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the  United  States;  but  nothing  in  those 
sections  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  in  any  election  district  to 
which  he  may  belong,  if  otherwise  qualified  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  he  offers  to  vote." 

The  foregoing  enactments  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
military  interference  with  the  elections.  But  the  last  Congress,  to  re- 
move all  apprehension  of  such  interference,  added  to  this  body  of  law: 

Section  15  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
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support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  18,  1878,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  15.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  a  posse 
Gomitatus,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws,  except 
in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such  employment  of  said 
force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of 
Congress ;  and  no  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
any  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  employment  of  any  troops  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section,  and  any  person  wilfully  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment." 

This  act  passed  the  Senate,  after  full  consideration,  without  a  single 
vote  recorded  against  it  on  its  final  passage,  and,  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two-thirds,  it  was  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  quoted  was  stated  in  the  Senate  by  one 
of  its  supporters  as  follows: 

"  Therefore  I  hope,  without  getting  into  any  controversy  about  the 
past,  but  acting  wisely  for  the  future,  that  we  shall  take  away  the  idea 
that  the  Army  can  be  used  by  a  general  or  special  deputy  marshal,  or 
any  marshal,  merely  for  election  i)urposes  as  a  posse,  ordering  them  about 
the  polls  or  ordering  them  anywhere  else,  when  there  is  no  election 
going  on,  to  prevent  disorders  or  to  suppress  disturbances  that  should 
be  suppressed  by  the  peace  officers  of  the  State,  or,  if  they  must  bring 
others  to  their  aid,  they  should  summon  the  unorganized  citizens,  and 
not  summon  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  as  a  posse  comitatus  to 
quell  disorders,  and  thus  get  up  a  feeling  which  will  be  disastrous  to 
peace  among  the  people  of  the  country." 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  the  object  of  the  act  of  1878  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  who  had  it  in  charge  in  similar  terms.  He 
said  : 

''But  these  are  all  minor  points  and  insignificant  questions  compared 
with  the  great  principle  which  was  incorporated  by  the  House  in  the 
bill  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  The  Senate 
had  already  conceded  what  they  called,  and  what  we  might  accept,  as 
the  principle,  but  they  had  stricken  out  the  penalty,  and  had  stricken 
out  the  word  '  expressly^^  so  that  the  Army  might  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  implied  authority  might  be  inferred.  The  House  committee 
planted  themselves  firmly  upon  the  doctrine  that  rather  than  yield  this 
fundamental  i^rinciple,  for  which  for  three  years  this  House  had  strug- 
gled, they  would  allow  the  bill  to  fail — notwithstanding  the  reforms 
which  we  had  secured — regarding  these  reforms  as  of  but  little  conse- 
quence alongside  the  great  principle  that  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  i)eace,  should  be  under  the  control  of  Congress,  and 
obedient  to  its  laws.  After  a  long  and  protracted  negotiation,  the 
Senate  committee  have  conceded  that  principle  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  including  the  penalty,  which  the  Senate  had  stricken  out.   We 
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bring  you  back,  therefore,  a  report,  with  the  alteration  of  a  single 
word,  which  the  lawyers  assure  me  is  i)roper  to  be  made,  restoring  to 
this  bill  the  principle  for  which  we  have  contended  so  long,  and  which 

is  so  vital  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

##*♦## 

''Thus  have  we,  this  day,  secured  to  the  people  of  this  country  the- 
same  great  protection  against  a  standing  army  which  cost  a  struggle 
of  two  hundred  years  for  the  Commons  of  England  to  secure  for  the 
British  people." 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  subject.  It  sufficiently  appears  that,  under 
existing  laws,  there  can  be  no  military  interference  with  the  elections. 
No  case  of  such  interference  has,  in  fact,  occurred  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  last  referred  to.  Ko  soldier  of  the  United  States  has  appeared 
under  orders  at  any  place  of  election  in  any  State.  No  complaint  even 
of  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  has  been  made  in  any  quarter. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently  stated  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  section  six  of  the  bill  before  me,  to  prevent  military 
interference  with  the  elections.  The  laws  already  in  force  are  all  that 
is  required  for  that  end. 

But  that  part  of  section  six  of  this  bill  which  is  significant  and 
vitally  important,  is  the  clause  which,  if  adopted,  will  deprive  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  United  States  of  all  power  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
Congressional  elections.  The  Congressional  elections  in  every  district, 
in  a  very  important  sense,  are  justly  a  matter  of  political  interest  and 
concern  throughout  the  whole  country.  Each  State,  every  political 
party,  is  entitled  to  the  share  of  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  legal 
and  constitutional  suffrage.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen,  possess- 
ing the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  to  cast  one  unintimidated 
ballot,  and  to  have  his  ballot  honestly  counted.  So  long  as  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  are  common  and 
equal,  practically  as  well  as  formally,  submission  to  the  results  of  the 
suffrage  will  be  accorded  loyally  and  cheerfully,  and  all  the  dei)art- 
ments  of  Government  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular  will  thus 
expressed. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  authorize  legislation  by  Con- 
gress for  the  regulation  of  the  Congressional  elections. 

Section  4  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution  declares — 

''The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Eepresentatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof  5  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 

The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
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be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

'^Sec.  2.  The  Congress  sliail  Lave  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
approi)riate  legislation." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  amendment  invests  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  a  new  constitutional  right  which  is  within 
the  protecting  power  of  Congress.  That  right  the  court  declares  to 
be  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  i)ower  of  ('ongress  to  protect  this  right  by  appropriate  legislation 
is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  court. 

National  legislation  to  provide  safeguards  for  free  and  honest  elec- 
tions is  necessary,  as  experience  has  show^n,  not  only  to  secure  the  right 
to  vote  to  the  enfranchised  race  at  the  South,  but  also  to  prevent  fraud- 
ulent voting  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North.  Congress  has  therefore 
exercised  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  has  enacted  cer- 
tain laws  to  prevent  discriminations  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  and  to  punish  fraud,  violence,  and  intimidation 
at  Federal  elections.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  sections  of 
the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  viz : 

Section  2004,  which  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote 
without  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Sections  2005  and  2006,  which  guarantee  to  all  citizens  equal  oppor- 
tunity, without  discrimination,  to  perform  all  the  acts  re(]uired  by  law 
as  a  prerequisite  or  qualification  for  voting. 

Section  2022,  which  authorizes  the  United  States  marshal  and  his 
deputies  to  keep  the  peace  and  preserve  order  at  the  Federal  elections. 

Section  2024,  which  expressly  authorizes  the  United  States  marshal 
and  his  deputies  to  summon  a  posse  comitatus  whenever  they  or  any  of 
them  are  forcibly  resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the 
law,  or  are  prevented  from  executing  such  duties  by  violence. 

Section  5522,  which  i)rovides  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  in- 
terfering with  the  supervisors  of  elections  and  deputy  marshals  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  at  the  elections  of  Eepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

These  are  some  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  to  enforce.  The  intent 
and  effect  of  the  sixth  section  of  this  bill  is  to  ]>rohibit  all  the  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  under  i)enalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
from  employing  any  adequate  civil  force  for  this  i)uri)ose  at  the  place 
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where  their  enforcement  is  most  necessary :  namely,  at  the  places  where! 
the  Congressional  elections  are  held.  Among  the  most  valuable  enact- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred  are  those  which  protect  the  supervisors  of 
Federal  elections  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the  polls.  If  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  become  the  law,  there  will  be  no  power  vested  in 
any  officer  of  the  Government  to  protect  from  violence  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Their  rights 
and  duties  under  the  law  will  remain,  but  the  National  Government 
will  be  powerless  to  enforce  its  own  statutes.  The  States  may  employ 
both  military  and  civil  power  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  enforce  the 
laws  at  State  elections.  It  is  now  proposed  to.  deny  to  the  United 
States  even  the  necessary  civil  authority  to  protect  the  National  elec- 
tions. No  sufficient  reason  has  been  given  for  this  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  State  and  against  the  National  authority.  If  well-founded 
objections  exist  against  the  present  National  election  laws,  all  good 
citizens  should  unite  in  their  amendment.  The  laws  providing  the 
safeguards  of  the  elections  should  be  impartial,  just,  and  efficient. 
They  should,  if  possible,  be  so  non-partisan  and  fair  in  their  operation 
that  the  minority — the  party  out  of  power — will  have  no  just  grounds 
to  complain.  The  present  laws  have,  in  practice,  unquestionably  con- 
duced to  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  violence  at  the  elections.  In 
several  of  the  States,  members  of  different  political  parties  have  applied 
for  the  safeguards  which  they  furnish.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  which  will  secure  free 
and  fair  OongTCSsional  elections.  The  laws  now  in  force  should  not  be 
repealed  except  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  measures  which 
will  better  accomplish  that  important  end.  Believing  that  section  six 
of  the  bill  before  me  will  weaken,  if  it  does  not  altogether  take  away, 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  protect  the  Federal  elections 
by  the  civil  authorities,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not 
to  receive  my  approval. 

This  section  is,  however,  not  presented  to  me  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent measure,  but  is,  as  has  been  stated,  attached  to  the  bill  mak- 
ing the  usual  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army.  It 
makes  a  vital  change  in  the  election  laws  of  the  country,  which  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Army.  It  iDrohibits,  under  heavy 
penalties,  any  person  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States 
from  having  any  force  at  the  place  of  any  election  prepared  to  preserve 
order,  to  make  arrests,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  in  any  manner  to  enforce 
the  laws.  This  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  an  Army  appro- 
priation bill.    The  practice  of  tacking  to  appropriation  bills  measures 
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not  pertinent  to  such  bills  did  not  prevail  until  more  than  forty  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  become  a  common  prac- 
tice. All  parties  when  in  power  have  adopted  it.  Many  abuses  and 
great  waste  of  public  money  have  in  this  way  crept  into  appropriation 
bills.  The  public  oi)inion  of  the  country  is  against  it.  The  States 
Avhich  have  recently  adopted  constitutions  have  generally  provided  a. 
remedy  for  the  evil,  by  enacting  that  no  Vaw  shall  contain  more  than 
one  subject,  which  shall  be  plainly  expressed  in  its  title.  The  consti- 
tutions of  more  than  half  of  the  States  contain  substantially  this  pro- 
vision. The  i^ublic  welfare  will  be  promoted  in  many  ways  by  a 
return  to  the  early  practice  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  legislation,  which  requires  that  every  measure  shall  stand 
or  fall  according  to  its  own  merits.  If  it  were  understood  that  to 
attach  to  an  appropriation  bill  a  measure  irrelevant  to  the  general 
object  of  the  bill  would  imperil  and  probably  prevent  its  final  passage 
and  approval,  a  valuable  reform  in  the  parliamentary  practice  of  Con- 
gress would  be  accomplished.  The  best  justification  that  has  been 
offered  for  attaching  irrelevant  riders  to  appropriation  bills  is  that  it  is 
done  for  convenience  sake,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  measures  which 
are  deemed  expedient  by  all  the  branches  of  Government  which  partici- 
pate in  legislation.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  there  is  any  such  reason 
for  attaching  this  amendment  of  the  election  laws  to  the  Army  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  history  of  the  measure  contradicts  this  assumption.  A 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last  Congress  was  in 
favor  of  section  six  of  this  bill.  It  was  known  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  opposed  to  it,  and  that  as  a  separate  measure  it  could  not 
be  adopted.  It  was  attached  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill  to  compel 
the  Senate  to  assent  to  it.  It  was  i^laiuly  announced  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Army  appropriation  bill  would  not  be  allowed  to  jiass  unless, 
the  proposed  amendments  of  the  election  laws  were  adopted  Avith  it.. 
The  Senate  refused  to  assent  to  the  bill  on  account  of  this  irrelevant 
section.  Congress  thereui)on  adjourned  without  passing  an  ai)propri- 
ation  bill  for  the  Army,  and  the  present  extra  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  became  necessary  to  furnish  tlie  means  to  carry  on  the 
Government. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  defended  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  many  of  its  advocates.  A 
week  before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  doctrine  in 
question  was  stated  by  one  of  its  ablest  defenders,  as  follows: 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  repeal  these  laws.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt 
the  repeal  except  upon  an  appropriation  bill.     The  Republican  Senate 
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would  not  agree  to,  nor  the  Republican  President  sign,  a  bill  for  such 
repeal.  Whatever  objection  to  legislation  upon  appropriation  bills  may 
be  made  in  ordinary-  cases  does  not  apply  where  free  elections  and  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  are  concerned.  *  *  *  y^Q  have  the  ])Ower  to 
vote  money;  let  us  annex  conditions  to  it,  and  insist  upon  the  redress 
of  grievances." 

By  another  distinguished  member  Of  the  House  it  was  said: 

"Tlie  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  withhold  supplies 
is  as  old  as  English  liberty.  History  records  numerous  instances  where 
the  Commons,  feeling  that  the  people  were  opi^ressed  by  laws  that  the 
Lords  would  not  consent  to  repeal  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  legisla- 
tion, obtained  redress  at  last  by  refusing  appropriations  unless  accom- 
panied by  relief  measures." 

That  a  question  of  the  gravest  magnitude,  and  new  in  this  country, 
was  raised  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  was  fully  recognized  also  by 
its  defenders  in  the  Senate.     It  was  said  by  a  distinguished  Senator: 

''Perhaps  no  greater  question  in  the  form  we  are  brought  to  consider 
it  was  ever  considered  by  the  American  Congress  in  time  of  peace;  for 
it  involves  not  merely  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  laws  which  the 
House  bill  proposes  to  repeal,  but  involves  the  rights,  the  privileges, 
the  powers,  the  duties  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  vast  question;  it  is  a  question 
whose  importance  can  scarcely  be  estimated;  it  is  a  question  that  never 
yet  has  been  brought  so  sharply  before  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  it  may  be  now.  It  is  a  question  which  sooner  or 
later  must  be  decided,  and  the  decision  must  determine  what  are  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the  Constitution,  and 
what  is  the  duty  of  that  House  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  that  Con- 
•stitution  according  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

''Mr.  President,  I  should  approach  this  question,  if  I  were  in  the 
best  x>ossible  condition  to  speak  and  to  argue  it,  with  v^ery  grave  diffi- 
dence, and  certainly  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  for  no  one  can  think  of 
it  as  long  and  as  carefully  as  I  have  thought  of  it  without  seeing  tliat 
we  are  at  the  beginning  perha])s  of  a  struggle  that  may  last  as  long  in 
this  country  as  a  similar  struggle  lasted  in  w^hat  we  are  accustomed  to 
<3all  the  mother-land.  There  the  struggle  lasted  for  two  centuries 
before  it  was  ultimately  decided.  It  is  not  likely  to  last  so  long  here, 
but  it  may  last  until  every  man  in  this  chamber  is  in  his  grave.  It  is 
the  (piestion  whether  or  no  the  House  of  Representatives  has  a  right 
to  say:  '  We  will  grant  supplies  only  upon  condition  that  grievances 
are  redressed.  We  are  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Republic.  We,  the  House  of  Representatives,  alone  have  the  right  to 
originate  money  bills;  we,  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  alone 
the  right  to  originate  bills  which  grant  the  money  of  the  people;  the 
Senate  represents  States;  we  represent  the  tax-payers  of  the  Republic; 
we,  therefore,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  originating  the  bills  which  grant  the  money  of  the  people. 
We  claim  the  right,  which  the  House  of  Commons  in  England  estab- 
lished, after  two  centuries  of  contest,  to  say  that  we  will  not  grant  the 
money  of  the  people  unless  there  is  a  redress  of  grievances.'" 
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Upon  the  assembling  of  this  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  for  an 
extra  session,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress  to  make  the  needful  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  tiie  question  was  presented  whetlier  the  attempt  made 
in  the  last  Congress  to  engraft  by  construction  a  new  principle  upon 
the  Constitution  should  be  persisted  in  or  not.  This  Congress  has 
ample  opportunity  and  time  to  pass  the  appropriation  bills,  and  also  to 
enact  any  political  measures  which  may  be  determined  upon  in  sepa- 
rate bills  by  the  usual  and  orderly  methods  of  proceeding.  But  the 
majority  of  both  Houses  have  deemed  it  wise  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple asserted  and  maintained  in  the  last  Congress  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  principle  is,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  the  sole  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue^ 
and  therefore  has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  upon  which  the 
existence  of  the  Government  may  depend  uidess  the  Senate  and  the 
President  shall  give  their  assent  to  any  legislation  which  the  House 
may  see  tit  to  attach  to  appropriation  bills.  To  establish  this  principle 
is  to  malvc  a  radical,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutional  change  in  the 
character  of  our  institutions.  The  various  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  are  established  by  the  Constitution, 
or  by  laws  passed  in  i)iirsuance  thereof.  Their  duties  are  clearly  defined^ 
and  their  support  is  carefully  provided  for  by  law.  The  money  required 
for  this  purpose  has  been  collected  from  the  i:)eople,  and  is  now  in  the 
Treasury,  ready  to  be  paid  out  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  bills  are 
passed.  Whether  appropriations  are  made  or  not  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  will  go  on.  The  public  money  will  accumulate  in  the  Treasury. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  iramers  of  the  Constitution  that  any 
single  branch  of  the  Government  should  have  the  i)ower  to  dictate 
conditions  u2)on  which  this  treasure  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  collected.  Any  such  intention,  if  it  had  been  enter- 
tained, would  have  been  i)lainly  expressed  in  the  Constitution. 

That  a  majority  of  the  Senate  now  concurs  in  the  claim  of  the  House 
adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  does  not  alter  the  question  at 
issue.  The  new  doctrine,  if  maintained,  Avill  result  in  a  consolidation 
of  unchecked  and  despotic  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
bare  majority  of  the  House  will  become  the  Government.  The  Execu- 
tive will  no  longer  be  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended,  an 
equal  and  independent  branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  clearly  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  exercise  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment upon  all  bills  presented  to  him  without  constraint  or  duress  from 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government.     To  say  that  a  majcunty  of  either 
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or  both,  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  may  insist  on  the  approval  of  a  bill 
under  the  penaltj^of  stopping  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Government 
for  want  of  the  necessary  supplies,  is  to  deny  to  the  Executive  that 
share  of  the  legislative  power  which  is  plainly  conferred  by  the  second 
section  of  the. seventh  article  of  the  Constitution.  It  strikes  from  the 
Constitution  the  qualified  negative  of  the  President.  It  is  said  that 
ithis  should  be  done  because  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  to  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  But  no  single 
branch  or  department  of  the  Grovernment  has  exclusive  authority  to 
speak  for  the  American  people.  The  most  authentic  and  solemn  ex- 
pression of  their  will  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  By  that  Constitution  they  have  ordained  and  established  a 
.Oovernment  whose  powers  are  distributed  among  co-ordinate  branches, 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  harmonious  co-operation, 
are  absolutely  independent  t)f  each  other.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  unwilling  to  see  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  replaced  by  the 
omnipotence  of  any  department  of  the  Government. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law  will  establish  a  precedent  which 
will  tend  to  destroy  the  equal  independence  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  Government.  Its  principle  places  not  merely  the  Senate  and  the 
, Executive,  but  the  judiciary  also,  under  the  coercive  dictation  of  the 
House.  The  House  alone  will  be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  griev- 
ance, and  also  of  the  means  and  measures  of  redress.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  elections  is  now  the  grievance  comj)lained  of.  But  the 
House  may  on  the  same  principle  determine  that  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress, a  treaty  made  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  nomination  or  appointment  to  ofiice,  or  that  a  decision  or 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  grievance,  and  that  the  measure  of 
redress  is  to  withhold  the  appropriations  required  for  the  support  of 
the  offending  branch  of  the  Government. 

Believing  that  this  bill  is  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  compelled  to  return  it  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated  without  my  approval.  The  qualified  negative 
with  which  the  Constitution  invests  the  President  is  a  trust  that  in- 
volves a  duty  which  he  cannot  decline  to  perform.  With  a  firm  and 
conscientious  purpose  to  do  what  I  can  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  the 
constitutional  powers  and  equal  independence,  not  merely  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, but  of  every  branch  of  the  Government,  which  wiU  be  imper- 
illed by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  this  bill,  I  desire  earnestly  to 
urge  upon  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  return  to  the  wise  and 
wholesome  usage  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Eepublic,  which  excluded 
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from  ai)pro})riatioii  bills  all  irrelevant  legislation.  By  this  course  you 
will  inaugurate  an  imi)ortant  reform  in  the  method  of  Congressional 
legislation;  your  action  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  the  i)atriotic  sentiment  of  nationality 
which  is  their  firm  support;  and  you  will  restore  to  the  country  that 
feeling  of  confidence  and  security  and  the  repose  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  i)rosperity  of  all  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Mansion,  April  29, 1879. 
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To  THE  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit 
military  interference  at  elections,"  I  return  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  objections  to  its 
approval: 

In  the  communication  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
29th  of  last  month,  returning  to  the  House  without  my  approval  the 
bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  eTune  30, 1880,  and  for  other  purposes^" 
I  endeavored  to  show  by  quotations  from  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  now  in  force,  and  by  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  recent 
elections  in  the  several  States,  that  no  additional  legislation  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  interference  with  the  elections  by  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  was  presented  in  that  communi- 
cation that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878,  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  the  Army  as  a  posse  comitatus  or  other- 
wise, it  was  maintained  by  its  friends  that  it  would  establish  a  vital 
and  fundamental  principle  which  would  secure  to  the  people  protection 
against  a  standing  army.  The  fact  was  also  referred  to  that,  since  the 
passage  of  this  act,  Congressional,  State,  and  muiucipal  elections  have 
been  held  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in  no  instance  has  complaint 
been  made  of  the  presence  of  United  States  soldiers  at  the  polls. 

Holding  as  I  do  the  opinion  that  any  military  interference  whatever 
at  the  polls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  sincerely  desiring  to  concur 
with  Congress  in  all  of  its  measures,  it  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  before  me  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary to  prevent  such  interference,  but  is  a  dangerous  departure  from 
long-settled  and  important  constitutional  principles. 

The  true  rule  as  to  the  employment  of  military  force  at  the  elections 
is  not  doubtful.  No  intimidation  or  coercion  should  be  allowed  to 
control  or  influence  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  vote, 
whether  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  combinations  of  evil-disposed  per- 
sons, or  of  armed  bodies  of  the  militia  of  a  State,  or  of  the  military 
force  of  the  United  States. 
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The  elections  should  be  free  from  all  forcible  interference,  and,  as  fa 
as  practicable,  from  all  apprehension  of  sucli  interference.  No  soldiers 
either  of  the  Union  or  of  the  State  militia,  should  be  present  at  the 
polls  to  take  the  pUice  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  civil 
police  force.  There  has  been  and  will  be  no  violation  of  this  rule  under 
orders  from  me  during  this  administration.  But  there  should  be  no 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  National  Government  to  emj^loy  its  military 
force  on  any  day  and  at  anyplace  in  case  such  employment  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  me  is  as  follows : 

^^Be  it  enacted^  tj&c,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  to  or  employ^ 
at  any  place  where  a  general  or  special  election  is  being  held  in  a  State, 
any  part  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  unless  such  force 
be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
enforce  section  4,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  application  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  Executive  of  the  State  where  such  force  is  to  be  used;  and  so 
much  of  all  laws  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bill  exempts  from  the  general  prohibition 
against  the  employment  of  military  force  at  the  polls  two  specified 
cases.  These  exceptions  recognize  and  concede  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  that  military  force  may  profjerly  and  constitutionally  be  used 
at  the  place  of  elections,  when  such  use  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  But  the  excepted  cases  leave  the  prohibition 
so  extensive  and  far-reaching  that  its  adoption  will  seriously  impair 
the  efiticiency  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government. 

The  first  act  expressly  authorizing  the  use  of  military  power  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  was  passed  almost  as  early  as  the  organization  of  the 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  and  was  approved  by  President 
Washington,  May  2,  1702.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed, 
in  any  State,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  supi)ressed  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
marshals  by  this  act,  the  same  being  notified  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  an  associate  justice  or  the  district  judge,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia 
of  such  State  to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to 
be  duly  executed.  And  if  the  militia  of  a  State  where  such  combina- 
tions may  happen  shall  refuse  or  be  insufficient  to  suppress  the  same, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  if  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  be  not  in  session,  to  call  forth  and  employ  such  numbers  of  the 
militia  of  any  other  State  or  States  most  convenient  thereto  as  may  be 
necessary;  and  the  use  of  militia,  so  to  be  called  forth,  may  be  con- 
tinued, if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  session." 
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In  171)5  this  provision  was  substantially  re-enacted  in  a  law  whicli 
repealed  the  act  of  1792.  In  1807  the  following  act  became  the  law 
by  the  approval  of  President  Jefferson: 

"That  in  all  cases  of  insurrection  or  obstruction  to  the  laws,  either 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  individual  State  or  Territory,  where  it  is 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  fofth  the  militia 
for  the  i)urpose  of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  employ,  for  the 
same  purposes,  siu-h  part  of  the  land  or  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  be  judged  necessary,  having  first  observed  all  the  pre- 
reqnisites  of  the  law  in  that  respect." 

By  this  act  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  the  law  of  1795  was 
extended  so  as  to  authorize  the  National  Government  to  use  not  only 
the  militia  but  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  "causing 
the  laws  to  be  duly  executed." 

The  important  provision  of  the  acts  of  1792,  1795,  and  1807,  modified 
in  its  terms  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  emergency, 
remained  in  force  until,  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Lincoln  July 
29,  1861,  it  was  re-enacted  substantially  in  the  same  language  in  which 
it  is  now  found  in  the  Eevised  Statutes,  viz: 

"  Sec.  5298.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combi- 
nations, or  assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  tlie  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  enforce,  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  any  State  or 
Territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia 
of  any  or  all  the  States,  and  to  em])loy  such  parts  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  su])])ress 
such  rebellion,  in  whatever  State  or  Territory  thereof  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  nmy  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  forci- 
bly obstructed." 

This  ancient  and  fundamental  law  has  been  in  force  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government.  It  is  now  proposed  to  abrogate  it  on  cer- 
tain days  and  at  certain  places.  In  my  judgment  no  fact  has  been  pro- 
duced which  tends  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed  or  suspended 
for  a  single  hour  at  any  place  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
Union.  All  the  teachings  of  experience  in  the  course  of  our  history 
are  in  favor  of  sustaining  its  efficiency  unimpaired.  On  every  occasion 
when  the  sui)remacy  of  the  Constitntion  has  been  resisted,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions  imi)erilled,  the  principle  of  this  statute,  en- 
acted by  the  fathers,  has  enabled  the  Government  of  the  Union  to 
maintain  its  authority  and  to  i)reserve  the  integrity  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history,  my  predecessors  in  the 
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Executive  office  have  relied  on  this  great  principle.  It  was  on  thi 
principle  that  President  Washington  suppressed  the  whiskey  rebel- 
lion in  Pennsylvania  in  1794.  In  1806,  on  the  same  principle,  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  broke  up  the  Burr  conspiracy  by  issuing  ''orders  for  the 
employment  of  such  force,  either  of  the  regulars  or  of  the  militia,  a^nd 
by  such  proceedings  of  the  civil  authorities,  *  *  *  as  might  enable 
them  to  suppress  effectually  the  further  progress  of  the  enterprise.'^ 
And  it  was  under  the  same  authority  that  President  Jackson  crashed 
nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  for  troops  to  save  the  Union  in  1861.  On  numerous  other  occa- 
sions of  less  significance,  under  probably  every  administration,  and 
certainly  under  the  present,  this  power  has  been  usefully  exerted  to 
enforce  the  laws,  without  objection  by  any  party  in  the  country,  and 
almost  without  attracting  public  attention. 

The  great  elementary  constitutional  principle  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  statute  of  1792,  and  which  has  been  its  essence  in 
the  various  forms  it  has  assumed  since  its  first  adoption,  is,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  possesses  under  the  Constitution,  in 
full  measure,  the  i)Ower  of  self-protection  by  its  own  agencies,  alto- 
gether independent  of  State  authority,  and,  if  need  be,  against  the 
hostility  of  State  governments.  It  should  remain  embodied  in  our 
statutes,  unimpaired,  as  it  has  been  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  regarded  as  hardly  less  valuable  or  less  sacred 
than  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

There  are  many  other  important  statutes  containing  provisions  that 
are  liable  to  be  suspended  or  annulled  at  the  times  and  places  of  hold- 
ing elections,  if  the  bill  before  me  should  become  a  law.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  furnish  a  list  of  them.  Many  of  them— perhaps  the 
most  of  them — have  been  set  forth  in  the  debates  on  this  measure. 
They  relate  to  extradition,  to  crimes  against  the  election  laws,  to 
quarantine  regulations,  to  neutrality,  to  Indian  reservations,  to  the 
civil  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  other  subjects.  In  regard  to  them 
all,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  bill  is  to 
take  from  the  General  Government  an  important  part  of  its  power  to 
enforce  the  laws. 

Another  grave  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  State  and  against  the  National  authority.  The  presence-  or  em- 
ployment of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  lawful  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  at  the  place  where  an  election  is  being  held  in  a 
State  to  uphold  the  authority  of  a  State  government  then  and  there  in 
need  of  such  military  intervention,  but  unlawful  to  uphold  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  then  and  there  in  need  of 
such  military  intervention.  Under  this  bill  the  presence  and  employ- 
ment of  the  Army  or  Kavy  of  the  United  States  would  be  lawful,  and 
might  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  conduct  of  a  State  election  against 
the  domestic  violence  that  would  overthrow  it,  but  would  be  unlawful 
to  maintain  the  conduct  of  a  National  election  against  the  same  local 
violence  that  would  overthrow  it.  This  discrimination  has  never  been 
attempted  in  any  previous  legislation  by  Congress,  and  is  no  more 
compatible  with  sound  principles  of  the  Constitution  or  the  necessary 
maxims  and  methods  of  our  system  of  government  on  occasions  of 
elections  than  at  other  times.  In  the  early  legislation  of  1792  and  of 
1795,  by  which  the  militia  of  the  States  was  the  only  military  power 
resorted  to  for  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  powers  in  support  of 
State  or  National  authority,  both  functions  of  the  Government  were 
put  upon  the  same  footing.  By  the  act  of  1807  the  employment  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  was  authorized  for  the  performance  of  both  constitu- 
tional duties  in  the  same  terms. 

In  all  later  statutes  on  the  same  subject-matter  the  same  measure  of 
authority  to  the  Government  has  been  accorded  for  the  performance  of 
both  these  duties.  No  precedent  has  been  found  in  any  previous  legis- 
lation, and  no  suificient  reason  has  been  given  for  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  State  and  against  the  National  authority  which  this  bill 
contains. 

Under  the  sweeping  terms  of  the  bill,  the  National  Government  is 
effectually  shut  out  from  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  imperative  duty  to  use  its  whole  Executive  power  when- 
ever and  wherever  required  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws  at  the 
places  and  times  where  and  when  its  elections  are  held.  The  employ- 
ment of  its  organized  armed  forces  for  any  such  purpose  would  be  an 
offence  against  the  law  unless  called  for  by,  and  therefore  upon  permis- 
sion of,  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the  occasion  arises.  What 
is  this  but  the  substitution  of  the  discretion  of  the  State  governments 
for  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
performance  of  its  own  duties  '1  In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  its  obligations  by  the  National  Government— a  subordina- 
tion of  National  authority,  and  an  intrusion  of  State  supervision  over 
National  duties,  which  amounts,  in  spirit  and  tendency,  to  State  su- 
premacy. 

Though  I  believe  that  the  existing  statutes  are  abundantly  adequate 
to  completely  prevent  military  interference  with  the  elections  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  title  of  this  bill  and  is  em- 
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ployed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  con] 
curring  in  any  additional  legislation  limited  to  that  object  which  doefi 
not  interfere  with  the  indispensable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the' 
Government  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Mansion,  May  12,  1879. 


IMESS^OE 


RETURNING  TO 


THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    THE    BILL    ENTITLED    ^' AN    ACT 
MAKING    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    THE  LEGISLATIVE,  EXECU- 
TIVE, AND  JUDICIAL  EXPENSES  OF   THE  GOVERN- 
MENT, FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1880,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 


MAY    99,    1879 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  House  of  Representatives: 

After  mature  consideration  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  ap 
propriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  and  for  other  purposes,"  I  liereAvith  return  it  to  the 
House  of  Rei)resentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following 
objections  to  its  approval : 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  appropriate  the  money  required 
to  support,  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  several  civil  departments 
of  the  Government.  The  amount  appropriated  exceeds  in  the  aggre- 
gate eighteen  millions  of  dollars. 

This  money  is  needed  to  keep  in  operation  the  essential  functions  of 
all  the  great  departments  of  the  Government — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  If  the  bill  contained  no  other  provisions,  no  objection  to 
its  approval  would  be  made.  It  embraces,  however,  a  number  of 
clauses  relating  to  subjects  of  great  general  interest,  which  are  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  appropriations  which  it  provides  for.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  practice  of  tacking  general  legislation  to  appropriation 
bills,  especially  when  the  object  is  to  deprive  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government  of  its  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  discretion 
and  judgment  touching  such  general  legislation,  were  set  forth  in  the 
special  message  in  relation  to  House  bill  number  one,  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  29th  of  last  month.  I 
regret  that  the  objections  which  were  then  expressed  to  this  method 
of  legislation  have  not  seemed  to  Congress  of  sufficient  weight  to  dis- 
suade from  this  renewed  incorporation  of  general  enactments  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  that  my  constitutional  duty  in  respect  of  the 
general  legislation  thus  placed  before  me  cannot  be  discharged  with- 
out seeming  to  delay,  however  briefly,  the  necessary  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Government.  Without  repeating  those 
objections,  I  respectfully  refer  to  that  message  for  a  statement  of  my 
views  on  the  principle  maintained  in  debate  by  the  advocates  of  this 
bill,  viz.,  that  "to  withhohl  appropriations  is  a  constitutional  means 
for  the  redress"  of  what  the  majority  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
may  regard  as  "a  grievance." 
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The  bill  contains  the  following  clauses,  viz: 

'^And  provided  further,  That  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  namely,  sections  two  thousand  and 
sixteen,  two  thousand  and  eighteen,  and  two  thousand  and  twenty, 
and  all  of  the  succeeding  sections  of  said  statutes  down  to  and  inchiding 
section  two  thousand  and  twenty-seven,  and  also  section  fifty-five  hun- 
dred and  t  wen  ty-tAVO,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed;"  *  *  * 
^'and  that  all* the  other  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  all  laws 
and  parts  of  laws  authorizing  the  appointment  of  chief  supervisors  of 
elections,  special  deputy  marshals  of  elections,  or  general  deputy 
marshals  having  any  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  any  election  and 
prescribing  their  duties  and  powers  and  allowing  them  compensation, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." 

It  also  contains  clauses  amending  sections  2017,  2019,  202S,  and  2031 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  the  bill,  if  approved, 
Avould  repeal  or  amend,  are  part  of  an  act  approved  May  30,  1870,  and 
amended  February  28,  1871,  entitled  ^' An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union, 
and  for  other  i^urposes."  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  acts, 
which  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  rei)eal  or  modify,  relate  to  the  Con- 
gressional elections.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  law,  which  will  con- 
tinue in  force  after  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  is  that  which  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment,  by  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  of  two  supervisors  of  election  in  each  election  district,  at  any 
Congressional  election,  on  due  application  of  citizens  who  rlesire,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  "to  have  such  election  guarded  and  scrutinized ^ 

The  duties  of  the  supervisors  will  be  to  attend  at  the  polls  at  all  Con- 
gressional elections,  and  to  remain  after  the  polls  are  open  until  every 
vote  cast  has  been  counted,  but  they  will  "have  no  authority  to  make 
arrests,  or  to  perform  other  duties  than  to  be  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  officers  holding  the  election,  and  to  witness  all  their  i)roceed- 
ings,  including  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  the  making  of  a  return 
thereof."  The  part  of  the  election  law  which  will  be  repealed  by  the 
approval  of  this  bill,  includes  those  sections  which  give  authority  to 
the  supervisors  of  election  "to  personally  scrutinize,  count,  and  can- 
vass each  ballot,"  afid  all  the  sections  which  confer  authority  upon  the 
United  States  marshals  and  deputy  marshals,  in  connection  with  the 
Congressional  elections.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  also  repeal  sec- 
tion 5522  of  the  Criminal  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  United  States  ofticers  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  at  the  Congressional  elections.  This  section 
protects  supervisors  and  marshals  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
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by  making  the  obstruction  or  the  assaulting  of  these  officers,  or  any 
interference  with  them  by  bribery  or  solicitation,  or  otherwise,  crimes 
against  the  United  States. 

The  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  proi)osed  legislation  are  plain. 
The  supervisors,  with  the  authority  to  observe  and  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Congressional  elections,  will  be  left;  but  there  will  be 
no  i)owor  to  protect  them,  or  to  prevent  interference  with  their  duties,, 
or  to  punish  any  violation  of  the  law  from  which  their  powers  are 
derived.  If  this  bill  is  approved,  only  the  shadow  of  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  at  the  National  elections  will  remain — the  substance 
will  be  gone.  The  supervision  of  the  elections  will  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  inspection,  without  authority  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors  to  do 
any  act  whatever  to  make  the  election  a  fair  one.  All  that  will  be  left 
to  the  sui)ervisors  is  the  permission  to  have  such  oversight  of  the  elec- 
tions as  political  parties  are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  without  any  au- 
thority of  law,  in  order  to  prevent  their  opponents  from  obtaining  unfair 
advantages.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy  any  control  whatever 
by  the  United  States  over  the  Congressional  elections. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  has  been  urged  upon  the  ground  that  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  States 
alone;  that  these  elections  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
States;  that  there  are  and  can  be  no  such  elections  as  National  elec- 
tions ;  and  tbat  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States  regulating  the 
Congressional  elections  is  without  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded 
the  election  of  members  of  Congress  in  every  State  and  in  every  dis- 
trict as,  in  a  very  important  sense,  justly  a  matter  of  political  interest 
and  concern  to  the  whole  country.  The  original  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  4,  Article  1.  ^'The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators." 

A  further  provision  has  been  since  added,  which  is  embraced  in  the 
fifteenth  amendment.     It  is  as  follows : 

^'  Sec.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

Under  the  general  provision  of  the  Constitution,  (section  4,  article  1,) 
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Congress,  in  1866,  passed  a  comprehensive  law  which  prescribed  fi 
and  detailed  regulations  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States.  This  law  has  been  in  force  almost  thirteen 
years.  In  pursuance  of  it  all  of  the  members  of  the  present  Senate  of 
the  United  States  hold  their  seats.  Its  constitutionality  is  not  called 
in  question.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  sound  argument  can 
be  made  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  National  regulation 
of  Senatorial  elections  which  will  not  show  that  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  also  be  constitutionally 
regulated  by  the  National  authority. 

The  bill  before  me  itself  recognizes  the  principle  that  the  Congres- 
sional elections  are  not  State  electioi\s,  but  National  elections.  It 
leaves  in  full  force  the  existing  statute  under  which  supervisors  are 
still  to  be  appointed  by  National  authority,  to  ^'observe  and  witness" 
the  Congressional  elections  whenever  due  application  is  made  by  citi- 
zens who  desire  said  elections  to  be  "  guarded  and  scrutinized."  If  the 
power  to  supervise,  in  any  respect  whatever,  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions exists,  under  section  4,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  power 
which,  like  every  other  i)ower  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  is  paramount  and  supreme,  and  includes  the  right  to 
employ  the  necessary  means  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  regulate  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  an  essential  part  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  repeal  by  this  bill,  have  been  in  force  about  eight  years. 
Four  Congressional  elections  have  been  held  under  them,  two  of  which 
were  at  the  Presidential  elections  of  1872  and  1876.  Numerous  prose- 
cutions, trials,  and  convictions  have  been  had  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  violations  of  these  laws. 
In  no  reported  case  has  their  constitutionality  been  called  in  question 
by  any  judge  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  validity  of 
these  laws  is  sustained  by  the  uniform  course  of  judicial  action  and 
opinion. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  United  States  election  laws  are  not  necessary, 
an  ample  rejylj  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  their  origin  and  of  their 
results.  They  were  especially  prompted  by  the  investigation  and  ex- 
posure of  the  frauds  committed  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  at 
the  elections  of  1868.  Committees  representing  both  of  the  leading 
political  parties  of  the  country  have  submitted  reports  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  extent  of  those  frauds.  A  committee  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  after  a  full  investigation,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  number  of  fraudulent  votes  cast  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
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in  1868  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand.  A  committee  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  in  their  report  submitted  in  1877,  adopted  the 
opinion  that  for  every  one  hundred  actual  voters  of  the  city  of  ISTew 
York  in  1868,  one  hundred  and  eight  votes  were  cast  j  when,  in  fact, 
the  number  of  lawful  votes  cast  could  not  have  exceeded  eighty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  voters  ol'  the  city.  By  this  statement  the  num- 
ber of  fraudulent  votes  at  that  election,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
was  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand.  These  frauds  completely  re- 
versed the  result  of  the  election  in  the  State  of  New  York,  both  as  to 
the  choice  of  Governor  and  State  officers,  and  as  to  the  choice  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  They 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  plain  that  if  they 
could  be  continued  and  repeated  with  impunity,  free  government  was 
impossible.  A  distinguished  Senator,  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
election  laws,  declared  that  he  had  "  for  a  long  time  believed  that  our 
form  of  Government  was  a  comi)arative  failure  in  the  larger  cities." 
To  meet  these  evils  and  to  prevent  these  crimes  the  United  States  laws 
regulating  Congressional  elections  were  enacted. 

The  framers  of  these  laws  have  not  been  disappointed  in  their  results. 
In  the  large  cities,  under  their  provisions,  the  elections  have  been  com- 
paratively peaceable,  orderly,  and  honest.  Even  the  opponents  of 
these  laws  have  borne  testimony  to  their  value  and  efficiency,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  their  enactment.  The  Committee  of  the  Forty -fourth 
Congress,  composed  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to 
these  laws,  in  their  report  on  the  New  York  election  of  1876,  said : 

''The  committtee  would  commend  to  other  portions  of  the  country 
and  to  other  cities  this  remarkable  system,  developed  through  the 
agency  of  both  local  and  Federal  authorities  acting  in  harmony  for  an 
honest  purpose.  In  no  portion  of  the  world,  and  in  no  era  of  time, 
where  there  has  been  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  through  the  forms 
of  law,  has  there  been  a  more  complete  and  thorough  illustration  of 
republican  institutions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  i^revious  habit 
or  conduct  of  elections  in  those  cities,  or  howsoever  they  may  conduct 
themselves  in  the  future,  this  election  of  1876  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment of  what  good  faith,  honest  endeavor,  legal  forms,  and  just  au- 
thority may  do  for  the  protection  of  the  electoral  franchise." 

This  bill  recognizes  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  supervisors  to  guard  and  sc^rutinize  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions, but  it  denies  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  all  power 
to  make  its  supervision  etfectual.  The  great  body  of  the  peoi)le  of  all 
parties  want  free  and  fair  elections.  They  do  not  think  that  a  free 
election  means  freedom  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  that 
the  place  of  an  election  should  be  a  sanctuary  for  lawlessness  and 
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crime.  On  the  day  of  an  election  peace  and  good  order  are  more  ne 
sary  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year.  On  that  day  the  humblest 
and  feeblest  citizens,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  should  be,  and  should 
have  reason  to  feel  that  they  are,  safe  in  the  exercise  of  their  most  re- 
sponsible duty,  and  their  most  sacred  right  as  members  of  society,  their 
duty  and  their  right  to  vote.  The  constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
the  Congressional  elections  which  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  exert  to  secure  the  right  to 
vote  to  every  citizen  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  ought  to  be 
enforced  by  appropriate  legislation.  So  far  from  public  opinion  in  any 
part  of  the  country  favoring  any  relaxation  of  the  authority  of  the 
Government  in  the  protection  of  elections  from  violence  and  corruption, 
I  believe  it  demands  greater  vigor,  both  in  the  enactment  and  in  the 
execution  of  laws  framed  for  that  purpose.  Any  oppression,  any  partisan 
partiality,  which  experience  may  have  shown  in  the  working  of  existing 
laws,  may  well  engage  the  careful  attention  both  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Executive,  in  their  respective  spheres  of  duty,  for  the  correction  of 
these  mischiefs.  As  no  Congressional  elections  occur  until  after  the 
regular  session  of  Congress  will  have  been  held,  there  seems  to  be  no 
public  exigency  that  would  preclude  a  seasonable  consideration  at  that 
session  of  any  administrative  details  that  might  improve  the  present 
methods  designed  for  the  protection  of  all  citizens  in  the  complete  and 
equal  exercise  of  the  right  and  power  of  the  suffrage  at  such  elections. 
But  with  my  views,  both  of  the  constitutionality  and  of  the  value  of 
the  existing  laws,  I  cannot  approve  any  measure  for  their  repeal  except 
in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  other  legislation  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  afford  wiser  and  more  ef&cient  safeguards  for  free 
and  honest  Congressional  elections. 

RUTHEEFORD  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Mansion,  May  29,  1879. 
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MESSAGE. 


To  THE  House  of  Representatives: 

After  careful  examination  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  judicial  expenses,"  I  return  it  herewith  to  the 
House  of  RepresentativeSj  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following 
objections  to  its  approval: 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  certain  judicial  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  for  which  the  sum  of  two  million  six 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated.  These  appro- 
priations are  required  to  keep  in  operation  the  general  functions  of  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Government,  and  if  this  part  of  the  bill 
stood  alone  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  approval.  It  contains, 
however,  other  provisions,  to  which  I  desire  respectfully  to  ask  your 
attention. 

At  the  x)resent  session  of  Congress  a  majority  of  both  Houses  favor- 
ing a  repeal  of  the  Congressional-election  laws,  embraced  in  title 
twenty-six  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  passed  a  measure  for  that  purpose, 
as  i)art  of  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  apj^ropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  for  other  purposes."  Unable  to  concur 
with  Congress  in  that  measure,  on  the  29th  of  May  last  I  returned  the 
bill  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  without 
my  approval,  for  that  further  consideration  for  which  the  Constitution 
provides.  On  reconsideration  the  bill  was  approved  by  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  House,  and  failed  to  become  a  law.  The  election  laws, 
therefore,  remain  valid  enactments,  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud, 
binding  not  only  upon  all  private  citizens,  but  also  alike  and  equally 
binding  upon  all  who  are  charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  not  sought  by  the  bill  before  me  to  repeal  the  election  laws. 
Its  object  is  to  defeat  their  enforcement.  The  last  clause  of  the  first 
section  is  as  follows : 

"And  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  is  appropriated  to 
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pay  any  salaries,  compensation,  fees,  or  expenses  under  or  in  virtue 
itle  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  of  any  provision  of  sai^ 
tie." 

Title  twenty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
clause,  relates  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  contains  the  laws  now  in 
force  regnlating  the  Congressional  elections. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  reaches  much  further.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

''Sec.  2.  That  the  sums  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the  persons  and 
public  service  embraced  in  its  provisions  are  in  full  for  such  persons 
and  public  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  no  De- 
partment or  officer  of  the  Government  shall,  during  said  fiscal  year, 
make  any  contract  or  incur  any  liability  for  the  future  x)ayment  of 
money  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  title  twenty-six  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  authorizing  the  appointment  or  j^ayment 
of  general  or  special  deputy  marshals  for  service  in  connection  with 
elections  or  on  election  day,  until  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  meet 
such  contract  or  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first  been  made  by  law." 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  make  an  extensive  and  essen- 
tial change  in  the  existing  laws.  The  following  are  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  on  the  same  subject  which  are  now  in  force: 

"  Sec.  2679.  No  Department  of  the  Government  shall  expend,  in  any 
one  fiscal  year,  any  sum  in  excess  of  api)ropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  that  fiscal  year,  or  involve  the  Government  in  any  contract  for  the 
future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  approj)riations." 

"  Sec.  2732.  No  contract  or  jmrchase  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  law,  or  is  under  an 
approijriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  except  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  or  trans- 
portation, which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  cur- 
rent year." 

The  object  of  these  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  plain.  It  is, 
first,  to  prevent  any  money  from  being  expended  unless  appropriations 
have  been  made  therefor;  and,  second,  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  being  bound  by  any  (contract  not  previously  authorized  by  law, 
except  lor  certain  necessarj^  purposes  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. 

Under  the  existing  laws,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  appro- 
priations required  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  election 
laws  would  not  prevent  their  enforcement.  The  right  and.  duty  to  ap- 
point the  general  and  special  deputy  marshals  which  they  provide  for 
would  still  remain,  and  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government 
would  also  be  empowered  to  incur  the  requisite  liability  for  their  com- 
pensation. But  the  second  section  of  this  bill  contains  a  prohibition 
not  found  in  any  previous  legislation.     Its  design  is  to  render  the  elec- 
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tioii  laws  inoperative  and  a  dead  letter  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
is  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  omitting  to  appropriate  money  for  their 
enforcement,  and  by  expressly  i)rohibiting  any  Department  or  ofiBcer 
of  the  Government  from  incurring  any  liability  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  twenty-six  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment or  payment  of  general  or  special  deputy  marshals  for  service 
on  election  days,  until  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  such  liability 
shall  have  first  been  made. 

The  President  is  called  upon  to  give  his  affirmative  approval  to  posi- 
tive ena(itnients  which  in  effect  deprive  him  of  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary means  of  executing  laws  still  left  in  the  statute-book,  and  embraced 
within  his  constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed.  If  he 
appro\'es  the  bill,  and  thus  gives  to  such  positive  enactments  the  au- 
thority of  law,  he  participates  in  the  curtaibnent  of  his  means  of  seeing 
that  the  law  is  faithfully  executed  while  the  obligation  of  the  laAv  and 
of  his  constitutional  duty  remains  unimpaired. 

The  ai)pointment  of  special  deputy  marshals  is  not  made  by  the 
statute  a  spontaneous  act  of  authority  on  the  part  of  any  executive 
or  judicial  officer  of  the  Government,  but  is  accorded  as  a  popular 
right  of  the  citizens  to  call  into  oi)eration  this  agency  for  securing  the 
purity  and  freedom  of  elections  in  any  city  or  town  having  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  or  upward.  Section  2021  of  the  Kevised  Statutes 
])uts  it  in  the  i)Ower  of  any  two  citizens  of  such  city  or  town  to  require 
of  the  marshal  of  the  district  the  appointment  of  these  special  deputy 
marshals.  Thereui)on  the  duty  of  the  marshal  becomes  imperative, 
and  its  non-performance  would  expose  him  to  judicial  mandate  or  pun- 
ishment, or  to  removal  from  office  by  the  President,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct  might  require.  The  bill  now  before  me  neither 
revokes  this  popular  right  of  the  citizens  nor  relieves  the  marshal  of 
the  duty  imposed  by  law,  nor  the  President  of  his  duty  to  see  that  this 
law  is  faithfully  executed. 

I  forbear  to  enter  again  upon  any  general  discussion  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  election  laws,  or  of  the  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional principle  of  this  bill,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  origi- 
nate appropriations  involves  the  right  to  compel  the  Executive  to 
api)rove  any  legislation  which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  attach  to  such 
bills,  under  the  penalty  of  refusing  the  means  needed  to  carry  on  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  Government.  My  views  on  these  subjects  have 
been  sufficiently  presented  in  the  special  messages  sent  by  me  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  during  their  present  session.  What  was 
said  in  those  messages  I  regard  as  conclusive  as  to  my  duty  in  respect 
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to  the  bill  before  me.  The  arguments  urged  in  those  communicatioi 
against  the  repeal  of  the  election  laws,  and  against  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  deprive  the  Executive  of  that  separate  and  independent  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  which  the  Constitution  confers  and  requires,  are 
equally  cogent  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  This  measure  leaves  the  pow^^B 
ers  and  duties  of  the  supervisors  of  elections  untouched.  The  compen- 
sation of  those  officers  is  provided  for  under  permanent  laws,  and  no 
liability  for  which  an  appropriation  is  now  required  would,  therefore, 
be  incurred  by  their  appointment.  But  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  protect  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  at  the  polls 
would  be  taken  away.  The  States  may  employ  both  civil  and  military 
power  at  the  elections,  but  by  this  bill  even  the  civil  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  Congressional  elections  is  denied  to  the  United  States.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  any  adequate  control  by  the  United  States  over  the 
National  elections  by  forbidding  the  payment  of  deputy  marshals,  the 
officers  who  are  clothed  with  authority  to  enforce  the  election  laws. 

The  fact  that  these  laws  are  deemed  objectionable  by  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  urged  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

There  are  two  lawful  ways  to  overturn  legislative  enactments :  one 
is  their  repeal  j  the  other  is  the  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal  against 
their  validity.  The  eftect  of  this  bill  is  to  deprive  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Grovernment  of  the  means  to  execute  laws  which  are 
not  repealed,  which  have  not  been  declared  invalid,  and  which  it  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  and  of  every  other  Department  of 
the  Government  to  obey  and  to  enforce. 

I  have,  in  my  former  message  on  this  subject,  expressed  a  willingness 
to  concur  in  suitable  amendments  for  the  improvement  of  the  election 
laws;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  their  absolute  and  entire  repeal,  aod  I 
cannot  approve  legislation  which  seeks  to  prevent  their  enforcement. 

EUTHERFOED  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  23,  1879. 
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To  THE  House  of  Eepresent atives  : 

I  return  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  the 
bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  to  pay  fees  of  United  States 
marshals  and  their  general  deputies,"  with  the  following  objections  to 
its  becoming  a  law: 

The  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
payment,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  of  United  States  marshals  and  their  general  deputies.  The 
offices  thus  provided  for  are  essential  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws.  They  were  created  and  their  powers  and  duties  defined  by  Con- 
gress at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
Judiciary  Act,  which  was  approved  September  24, 1789.  Their  general 
duties,  as  defined  in  the  act  which  originally  established  them,  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  prescribed  in  the  statutes  now  in  force. 

The  principal  provision  on  the  subject  in  the  Revised  Statutes  is  as 
follows : 

"■  Section  787.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal  of  each  district 
to  attend  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  when  sitting  therein,  and  to 
execute  throughout  the  district  all  lawful  precepts  directed  to  him,  and 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty." 

The  original  act  was  amended  February  28, 1795,  and  the  amendment 
is  now  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  in  the  following  form: 

'^  Section  788.  The  marshals  and  their  deputies  shall  have  in  each 
State  the  same  powers  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  the 
sheriffs  and  their  deputies  in  such  State  may  have  by  law  in  executing 
the  laws  thereof." 

By  subsequent  statutes,  additional  duties  have  been  from  time  to 
time  imposed  upon  the  marshals  and  their  deputies,  the  due  and  regu- 
lar performance  of  which  are  required  for  the  efficiency  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  pultlic  service.  Without  these  officers  there  would  be  no 
means  of  executing  the  warrants,  decrees,  or  other  process  of  the  courts, 
and  the  judicial  system  of  the  country  would  be  fatally  defective.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  very  exten- 
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sive.  The  crimes  committed  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  th< 
United  States  are  all  cognizable  only  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
Crimes  against  public  justice;  crimes  against  the  operations  of  the" 
Government,  such  as  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  money  or  securities 
of  the  United  States;  crimes  against  the  postal  laws;  offences  against 
the  elective  franchise,  against  the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  against  the 
existence  of  the  Government;  crimes  against  the  internal-revenue  laws, 
the  customs  laws,  the  neutrality  laws;  crimes  against  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indians,  and  of  the  public  lands — all  of  these  crimes,  and 
many  others,  can  be  punished  only  under  United  States  laws— laws 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  body  of  jurisprudence  which  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  which  can  be  enforced  only  by 
means  of  the  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  all  of  the  process  of  the  courts  is  executed  by 
the  officers  in  question.  In  short,  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  service  of  all  civil  process  in  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  and  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  many  other  laws  of  large  importance,  depend  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  marshals  and  their  deputies.  They  are  in  effect 
the  only  police  of  the  United  States  Government.  Officers  with  corre- 
sponding powers  and  duties  are  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
in  every  country  which  has  a  jurisprudence  which  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  To  deprive  the  National  Government  of  these  officers  would  be 
as  disastrous  to  society  as  to  abolish  the  sheriffs,  constables,  and  police 
officers  in  the  several  States.  It  would  be  a  denial  to  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  execute  its  laws — a  denial  of  all  authority  which  requires 
the  use  of  civil  force.  The  law  entitles  these  officers  to  be  paid.  The 
funds  needed  for  the  purpose  have  been  collected  from  the  people,  and 
are  now  in  the  Treasury.  No  objection  is  therefore  made  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  before  me  which  appropriates  money  for  the  support  of  the 
marshals  and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  contains,  however,  other  provisions  which  are  identical  in 
tenor  and  effect  with  the  second  section  of  the  bill  entitled  ^'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  certain  judicial  expenses,"  which,  on  the  23d 
of  the  present  month,  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  my  objections  to  its  approval.  The  provisions  referred  to  are  as 
follows : 

^^Sec.  2.  That  the  sums  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the  persons  and 
public  service  embraced  in  its  provisions  are  in  full  for  such  persons 
and  public  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty;  and  no  Department  or  officer  of  the  Government 
shall,  during  said  fiscal  year,  make  any  contract  or  incur  any  liability 
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for  the  future  payment  of  money  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  title 
twenty-six  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act  until  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  meet  such  contract  or  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first 
been  made  by  law." 

Upon  a  reconsideration,  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  of  the  bill 
which  contained  these  provisions  it  lacked  a  constitutional  majority^ 
and  therefore  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  order  to  secure  its  enactment 
the  same  measure  is  again  presented  for  my  approval,  coupled  in  the 
bill  before  me  with  appropriations  for  the  support  of  marshals  and  their 
deputies  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  object  manifestly  is  to  place 
before  the  Executive  this  alternative:  either  to  allow  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  public  service  to  be  crippled  or  suspended  for  want  of  the 
appropriations  required  to  keep  them  in  operation,  or  to  approve  legis- 
lation which  in  official  communications  to  Congress  he  has  declared 
would  be  a  violation  of  his  constitutional  duty.  Thus,  in  this  bill  the 
principle  is  clearly  embodied  that,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,"  a  bare  majority  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  unless  the  Executive  consents  to  approve 
any  legislation  which  may  be  attached  to  appropriation  bills.  I  respect- 
fully refer  to  the  communications  on  this  subject  which  I  have  sent  to 
Congress  during  its  present  session  for  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
my  conclusions,  and  desire  here  merely  to  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,, 
to  establish  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  to  make  a  radical,  dangerous^ 
and  unconstitutional  change  in  the  character  of  our  institutions. 

EUTHEEFORD  B.  HAYES. 

ExECUTiYE  Mansion,  June  30,  1879. 
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TO 


THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS, 


JUNE    30,    1879. 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

The  bill  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  United 
States  marshals  and  their  general  deputies,  which  I  have  this  day  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with 
my  objections,  having  upon  its  reconsideration  by  that  body  failed  to 
become  a  law,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  immediate 
necessity  of  making  some  adequate  provision  for  the  due  and  efficient 
execution  by  the  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States 
of  the  constant  and  important  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  ex- 
isting laws.  All  ai)i)roi^riations  to  provide  for  the  performance  of 
these  indispensable  duties  expire  to-day.  Under  the  laws  prohibiting 
public  officers  from  involving  the  Government  in  contract  liabilities 
beyond  actual  appropriations,  it  is  apparent  that  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Executive  Department  for  executing  the  laws  through 
the  regular  ministerial  officers  will  after  to-day  be  left  inadequate. 
The  suspension  of  these  necessary  functions  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  duties  of  Government  for  the  shortest  period  is 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interests,  and  at  any  moment  may  prove 
inconsistent  with  the  public  safety. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  without  grave  concern  upon  a  state 
of  things  which  will  leave  the  public  service  thus  unprovided  for  and 
the  public  interests  thus  unprotected,  and  I  earnestly  urge  upon  your 
attention  the  necessity  of  making  immediate  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  of  the  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  commences  to-morrow. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Department,  June  30,  1879. 
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ANNUAL  KEUNTON  OF  THE  TWENTY-THIKD  KEGIMENT,  OHIO  VETEEAN 
VOLUNTEEE  INPANTEY,  AT  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

SEPTEMBER    17,    1879. 
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ADDRESS 


Comrades  and  Fellow  Citizens  : 

After  almost  a  year  spent  in  Washington,  engrossed  in  public  affairs, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  again  my  friends  in  Ohio,  and  especially  to 
meet  so  many  of  my  old  comrades  at  this  yearly  reunion  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Eegiment.  Since  we  last  met  at  Willoughby,  a  year  ago,  there 
has  been*  a  vast  improvement  in  the  business  condition  of  our  country. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  still  found  among  the  people  of 
this  part  of  Ohio  as  to  the  importance  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  accomplishea,  there 
is  one  kind  of  resumption  which  is  very  noticeable  in  Youngstown,  and 
which  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  whole  country,  about  which  I 
imagine  we  are  all  heartily  agreed.  When  I  last  visited  this  beautifol 
valley  of  the  Mahoning,  four  years  ago,  the  financial  crisis,  and  the 
gloomy  outlook  for  business  and  labor  and  capital,  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  people  wherever  I  met  them,  whether 
ju  public  assemblies,  at  their  places  of  business,  or  at  their  hospitable 
homes.  Now,  however,  how  great  and  how  gratifying  is  the  change  \ 
All  around  us  here,  and  throughout  the  country  generally,  we  see  cheer- 
ing and  hopeful  indications  of  better  times.  Not  only  have  specie  pay. 
ments  been  resumed,  but  business  activity  and  profitable  employment 
for  capital  and  labor  have  come  also.  The  chief  industry  and  interest 
of  this  valley — the  great  iron  interest — already  begins  to  share  largely 
in  the  benefit  of  our  improved  condition,  and  I  therefore  heartily  con- 
gratulate all  classes  of  citizens  in  this  large  assemblage  on  the  present 
favorable  business  situation,  and  on  the  bright  and  encouraging  pros- 
pect which  the  future  holds  out. 

There  is  a  subject  interesting  to  every  citizen,  and  especially  to  those 
who  served  in  the  Union  Army,  in  regard  to  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words : 

Since  our  last  reunion,  in  several  of  the  States  and  in  Congress,  events 
have  occurred  which  have  revived  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
the  objects  for  which  we  fought  in  the  great  conflict  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  as  to  what  was  accomplished  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  Union 
cause.    The  question  is,  What  was  settled  by  the  war?    What   may 
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those  who  foughtfor  the  Union  justly  claim;  and  what  ought  those  wl 
fought  for  secession,  faithfully  to  accept  as  the  legitimate  results  of 
war? 

An  eminent  citizen  of  our  State,  Mr.  Groesbeck,  said  some  years  ago, 
that  "war  legislates."  He  regarded  the  new  constitutional  amend- 
ments as  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  said,  with 
significant  emphasis,  "and  they  will  stand.'^  The  equal -rights  amend- 
ments are  the  legislation  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  they  ought  to 
stand.  Great  wars  always  legislate.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  this  land,  Avhere  we  now  are,  was  claimed  and  held  by  France. 
General  Wolfe,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  settled  that  claim,  and  the 
result  was  the  transfer  of  the  title  and  jurisdiction  of  this  entire  section 
of  the  country  to  England.  For  a  few  years  its  chief  ruler  was  the 
English  King.  The  Eevolution  followed,  and  the  question  of  its 
ownership  was  again  the  subject  of  war  legislation,  and  it  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  no  longer  under  a  monarchy,  but  under  a 
free  Republican  Government. 

I  need  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  causes  of  our  civil  war. 
We  all  know  that  the  men  who  planned  the  destruction  of  the  Union 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Confederate  States,  based  their  attempt 
on  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  called  the  State-rights  doctrine, 
and  on  the  interest  of  the  people  of  those  States  in  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  The  doctrine  of  State-rights  was,  that  each 
State  was  sovereign  and  supreme,  and  might  nullify  the  laws  of  the 
Union  or  secede  from  the  Union  at  pleasure.  They  held  that  slavery 
was  the  natural  and  normal  condition  of  the  colored  man,  and  that, 
therefore,  slavery  in  this  country  could  and  should  be  the  corner-stone 
of  a  free  government.  ^B| 

No  man  has  ever  stated  the  issues  of  the  civil  war  more  fully,  more 
clearly,  or  more  accurately  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  any  inquiry  as  to 
what  may  fairly  be  included  among  the  things  settled  by  our  victory, 
all  just  and  patriotic  minds  instinctively  turn  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  cause  of  Union  and  liberty  is  indebted 
for  its  final  triumph.  Besides,  with  all  his  wonderful  sagacity,  and 
wisdom,  and  logical  faculty,  dwelling  intently,  and  anxiously,  and  pray- 
erfully, during  four  years  of  awful  trial  and  responsibility,  on  the 
questions  which  were  continually  arising  to  peri^lex  and  almost  con^ 
found  him,  he  at  last  became  the  very  embodiment  of  the  principles  bj 
which  the  country  and  its  liberties  were  saved.  All  good  citizens  may" 
now  well  listen  to  and  heed  his  words.  None  have  more  reason  to  do 
it  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  a  genuine  regard,  than  those  whom 
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he  addressed  in  liis  first  inaugural  speech  as  ''my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
couutrymen."  The  leader  of  the  Union  cause  was  so  just  and  moderate, 
and  patient  and  humane,  that  many  supporters  of  the  Union  thought 
that  he  did  not  go  far  enough  or  fast  enough,  and  assailed  his  opinions 
and  his  conduct ;  but  now  all  men  begin  to  see  that  the  plain  people, 
who  at  last  came  to  love  him,  and  to  lean  upon  his  wisdom  and  firmness 
with  absolute  trust,  were  altogether  right,  and  that  in  deed  and  pur- 
pose he  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and 
of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Believing  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinions  are  of  higher  authority  on  the 
questions  of  the  war  than  those  of  any  other  public  man  on  either  side 
of  the  controversy,  I  desire  to  present  them  quite  fully  and  in  his  own 
language. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  while  its  result  was  still  undecided, 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  memorable  address  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Gettysburg  I^ational  Cemetery,  on  the  19th  of  i^ovember,  1863.  He 
was  standing  on  the  field  of  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  he  had 
borne  so  long.  He  spoke  not  as  a  partisan,  embittered  and  narrow  and 
sectional,  but  in  the  broad  and  generous  spirit  of  a  patriot,  solicitous 
to  say  that  which  would  be  worthy  to  be  pondered  by  all  of  his  coun- 
trymen throughout  all  time.  In  his  short  sj^eech  of  only  two  or  three 
paragraphs  he  twice  spoke  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  once  in  its  opening 
and  again  in  its  closing  sentence.  The  words  have  been  often  quoted, 
but  they  cannot  be  too  familiar.  They  bear  clearly  and  forcibly  on  the 
question  we  are  considering. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  pro[)Osition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any 
Nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure." 

And  again,  in  closing,  he  said:  "It  is  rather  for  us  *  *  *  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
the  Nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

No  statement  of  the  true  objects  of  the  war  more  com]>letethan  this 
has  ever  been  made.  It  includes  them  all — Nationality,  Liberty,  E(iual 
Eights,  and  Self-Government.  These  are  the  principles  for  which  the 
Union  soldier  fought,  and  which  it  was  his  aim  to  maintain  and  to  per- 
petuate. 
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If  any  one  supposes  that  that  construction  of  our  National  Constil 
tion,  which  is  known  as  the  State-rights  doctrine,  is  consistent  wii 
sound  i^rinciples,  let  him  consider  a  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lincoln''s^ 
first  message  to  Congress,  at  the  extra  session  of  1861. 

Speaking  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  peaceful  secession — that  is, 
secession  in  accordance  with  the  National  Constitution — he  said : 

"This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  currency 
from  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  suprem- 
acy pertaining  to  a  State — to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  Our 
States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in 
the  Union  by  the  Constitution,  no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State 
out  of  the  Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before 
they  cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence,  and  the  new  ones  each 
came  Into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  except- 
ing Texas.  And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never 
designated  a  State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States 
on  coming  into  the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted  for  the 
old  ones  in  and  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the 
^United  Colonies'  were  declared  to  be  'free  and  independent  States;^ 
but,  even  then,  the  object  plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  indepen- 
dence of  one  another^  or  of  the  Union,  but,  directly  the  contrary,  as  their 
mutual  i)ledge,  and  their  mutual  action,  before,  at  the  time,  and  after- 
wards, abundantly  show.  The  express  plighting  of  faith  by  each  and  aU 
of  the  original  thirteen,  in  the  articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later, 
that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual,  is  most  conclusive.  Having  never  been 
States,  either  in  substance  or  in  name,  outside  of  the  Union,  Avhence 
this  magical  omnipotence  of  'State-rights,'  asserting  a  claim  of  ])Ower 
to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itseHl  Much  is  said  about  the  'sov- 
ereignty' of  the  States;  but  the  word,  even,  is  not  in  the  National 
Constitution,  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the  State  constitutions. 
What  is  a  'sovereignty,'  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term?  Would 
it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  'A  political  community,  without  a  political 
superior?'  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  except  Texas,  ever  was 
a  sovereignty;  and  even  Texas  gave  up  the  character  on  coming  into 
the  Union;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be,  for  her,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they  have  no 
other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  against 
law,  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  separately, 
procured  their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest,  or  pur- 
chase, the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  and 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact, 
it  created  them  as  States.  Originally,  some  dependent  colonies  made 
the  Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for 
them,  and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever 
had  a  State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before 
they  entered  the  Union;  nevertheless,  dependent  upon,  and  prepara- 
tory to,  coming  into  the  Union." 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to 
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them  in  and  by  the  National  Constitution  j  and  upon  this  point   in 
another  part  of  this  great  message,  Mr.  Lincoln  says : 

"This  relative  matter  of  II^Tational  power  and  State-rights,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality.  What- 
ever concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole— to  the  Gen- 
eral Government;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  should  be 
left  exclusively  to  the  State.  This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle 
about  it." 

Mr.  Lincoln  held  that  the  United  States  is  a  Nation,  and  that  its 
Government  possesses  ample  power  under  the  Constitution  to  maintain 
its  authority  and  enforce  its  laws  in  every  part  of  its  territory.  The 
denial  of  this  principle  by  those  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  State- 
rights,  and  who  rightly  claimed  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  State 
sovereignty,  made  up  an  issue  over  which  arose  one  of  the  leading 
controversies  which  led  to  the  civil  war.  The  result  of  the  war  decided 
that  controversy  in  favor  of  nationality  and  in  favor  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  National  Government. 

On  the  question  of  human  rights,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  equally  explicit, 
and  often  declared  that  it  was  involved  in  the  conflict,  and  to  be  decided 
by  the  result.    In  his  matchless  message,  already  quoted,  he  says : 

"Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations  of  independence, 
in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the 
words,  'all  men  are  created  equal.'  Why?  They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike  our  good 
old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit, '  We,  the  people,'  and  substi- 
tute, '  We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  States.'  Why  ? 
Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
authority  of  the  people"?  This  is  essentially  a  People's  contest.  On 
the  side  of  the  Union  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that 
form  and  substance  of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  men ;  to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders ;  to 
clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  to  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Yielding  to  partial  and 
temporary  departures,  from  necessity,  this  is  the  leading  object  of  the 
Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend.  I  am  most  happy  to 
believe  that  the  plain  people  understand  and  appreciate  this." 

On  the  subject  of  suffrage,  Mr.  Lincoln's  guiding  principle  was  that 
"no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other 
man's  consent." 

Thus  we  have  from  the  lips  and  pen  of  Mr.  Lincoln— the  great  leader 
and  representative  of  the  Union  cause— in  the  most  solemn  and  authen- 
tic form,  a  complete  statement  of  the  issues  of  the  war.  He  held  that 
the  Union  is  ])erpetual;  that  its  Government  is  national  and  supreme; 
and  that  all  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  free,  and  be  accorded  equal 
civil  and  political  rights. 
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These  are  the  great  fundamental  principles,  affirmed  on  the  one  sid< 
and  denied  on  the  other,  upon  which  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  G( 
of  battles.  I  do  not  undertake  to  review  the  debate  as  to  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  Union,  and  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
State-rights,  which  began  with  the  foundation  of  our  institutions,  and 
which  was  continued  until  it  was  hushed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  It  is 
enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  all  of 
the  political  parties  of  the  past,  when  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  have  maintained,  in  their  prac- 
tical administration  of  it,  precisely  the  same  principles  which  were  held 
by  President  Lincoln.  The  principles  as  to  the  powers  of  the  National 
Government  which  were  acted  upon  by  Washington  and  Jackson,  and 
which  are  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  by 
which  Lincoln  and  the  Union  armies  crushed  the  rebellion  and  rescued 
the  Eepublic,  are  among  the  legitimate  and  irreversible  results  of  the 
war  which  ought  not  to  be  questioned. 

Touching  the  remaining  important  controversy  settled  by  the  war, 
the  public  avowals  of  opinion  are  almost  all  in  favor  of  the  faithful 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitutional  amendments.  On  this  subject  the 
speeches  of  public  men  and  the  creeds  and  platforms  of  the  leading 
political  parties  have  for  some  years  past  been  explicit.  In  1872,  all 
parties  in  their  respective  National  Conventions  adopted  resolutions 
recognizing  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  pledging  them- 
selves, in  the  words  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  ''to  main- 
tain emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  the  reopening  of 
the  questions  settled  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitution."  In 
1876,  the  great  political  parties  again,  in  the  language  of  the  St.  Louis 
National  Convention,  affirmed  their  "  devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  amendments  universally  accepted  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  controversies  that  engendered  the  civil  war."  Notwith- 
standing these  declarations,  we  are  compelled  to  take  notice  that,  while 
very  few  citizens  anywhere  would  wish  to  re-establish  slavery  if  they 
could,  and  no  one  would  again  attempt  to  break  up  the  Union  by  seces- 
sion, there  still  remains  in  some  communities  a  dangerous  practical  denial 
to  the  colored  citizens  of  the  political  rights  which  are  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  In  the  crisis  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Lincoln  appealed  to  the  colored  people  to  take  up  arms.  About  two 
hundred  thousand  responded  to  the  call,  enlisted  in  the  Union  armies, 
and  fought  for  the  Union  cause  under  the  Union  flag.  Equality  of 
rights  for  the  colored  people,  from  that  time,  thus  became  one  of  the 
essential  issues  of  the  war.     General  Sherman  said,  "  when  the  fight  is 
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over,  the  hand  that  drops  the  musket  caunot  be  denied  the  ballot.^^ 
Jefferson  said  long  before,  "the  man  who  fights  for  the  country  is  en- 
titled to  vote."  When,  with  the  help  of  the  colored  men,  the  victory 
was  gained,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  followed  naturally  as  one  of  its 
legitimate  results.  No  man  can  truthfully  claim  that  he  faithfully 
accepts  the  true  settlements  of  the  war,  who  sees  with  indifference  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  practically  nullified. 

No  one  can  overstate  the  evils  which  the  country  must  suffer  if  law- 
less and  violent  opposition  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights  is 
allowed  to  be  permanently  successfid.  The  lawlessness  which  to-day 
assails  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  will  find  other  victims  to-mor- 
row. This  question  belongs  to  no  race,  to  no  party,  and  to  no  section. 
It  is  a  question  in  which  the  whole  country  is  deeply  interested. 
Patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and  our  material  interests,  all  plead  on 
the  right  side  of  this  question.  The  colored  people  are  the  laborers 
who  produce  the  cotton  which,  going  abroad  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  gives  us  that  favorable  balance  of  trade  which  is  now  doing  so 
much  for  the  revival  of  all  business.  The  whole  fabric  of  society  rests 
upon  labor.  If  free  laborers  suffer  from  oppression  and  injustice,  they 
will  either  become  discontented  and  turbulent,  destroyers  of  property, 
and  not  producers  of  property,  or  they  will  abandon  the  communities 
which  deprive  them  of  their  inalienable  rights.  In  either  case,  social 
order  and  the  peaceful  industries  upon  which  prosperity  depends  are 
imperilled  and  perhaj)s  sacrificed.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  an 
affair  which  belongs  solely  to  the  distant  States  of  the  South.  The 
whole  country  must  suffer  if  this  question  is  not  speedily  settled,  and 
settled  rightly.  Where  the  two  races  are  numerous,  prosperity  can  only 
exist  by  the  united  and  harmonious  efforts  of  both  the  white  people  and 
the  colored  people.  The  only  solid  foundations  for  peace  and  x)rogress 
in  such  communities  are  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  races.  Con- 
sider the  present  situation  ?  Whatever  complaints  may  have  been  heard 
during  the  progress  of  reconstruction,  candid  men  must  admit  that  all 
sections  and  all  States  are  now  equally  regarded,  and  share  ahke  the 
rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  benefits  of  the  common  Government. 
All  that  is  needed  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  country  is,  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  all  well-disposed  citizens  to  secure  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  equal-rights  amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

Happily,  in  the  very  communities  where  lawlessness  has  been  most 
general  and  most  successful,  there  are  editors  of  newspapers  and  other 
influential  citizens  who  speak  out  and  denounce  these  crinies  against 
free  government.     It  is  plain  that  a  sound  public  o])inion   is  forming 
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where  it  is  most  needed.  No  community  can  afford  to  allow  any  of  i 
citizens  to  be  oppressed — to  lose  their  rights.  To  be  indifferent  on  the 
subject  is  to  disregard  interest  and  duty.  The  Union  citizens  and  sol- 
diers can  do  much  to  remove  the  evils  we  are  considering.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  no  public  man  in  any  party  will  be  sustained  unless  he 
will  undertake  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  pledges  made  in  all  our 
platforms  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  colored  citizens;  unless  he  will  sup- 
port laws  providing  the  means  required  to  punish  crimes  against  them ; 
and  unless  he  will  oppose  the  admission  of  any  man  to  either  House  of 
Congress  whose  seat  has  been  obtained  by  the  violation  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  the  right  of  self-protection.  Its 
free  exercise  is  the  vital  air  of  Eepublican  institutions. 

To  establish  now  the  State-rights  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
States,  and  an  oligarchy  of  race,  is  deliberately  to  throw  away  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  fruits  of  the  Union  victory.  The  settlements  of  the 
war  in  favor  of  equal  rights  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  Nation 
are  just  and  wise,  and  necessary.  Let  them  not  be  surrendered.  Let 
them  be  faithfully  accepted  and  firmly  enforced.  Let  them  stand,  and, 
with  the  advancing  tide  of  business  prosperity,  we  may  confidently 
hope,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  that  we  shall  soon  enter 
upon  an  era  of  harmony  and  progress  such  as  has  been  rarely  enjoyed 
by  any  people. 
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Fellow-Citizens  of  MiCHiaAN: 

Keacbing  Detroit  onlj^  a  few  liours  ago,  I  cannot,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, speak  of  the  condition  of  your  agriculture,  or  of  your  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  other  large  business  interests.  The  informa- 
tion which  I  get,  however,  from  the  newspapers  and  from  conversations 
with  intelligent  citizens,  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  outlook  for  the 
laborer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  people  generally,  is,  in  this  State,  at 
least  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  jieople  of  the  country  at  large.  This 
is  what  one  would  expect  from  its  well-known  advantages.  Your  State 
is  almost  surrounded  by  the  navigable  waters  of  inland  seas,  which 
communicate  with  many  markets  in  different  States,  and  in  countries 
beyond  the  ocean.  It  is  midway,  by  the  best  of  railway-routes  of 
travel  and  trade,  between  the  old  and  the  new  States.  It  has  mines  of 
copper  and  iron.  It  has  manufactures,  salt,  and  lumber,  and  raises  in 
abundance  the  most  valuable  crops  and  animals  which  are  produced  in 
the  north  temperate  zone.  It  possesses  a  climate  which  is  healthful 
and  friendly  to  labor,  and  which  gives  vigor  and  character  to  men  and 
women.  Satisfactory  as  the  material  resources  of  Michigan  unques- 
tionably are,  they  do  not  constitute  that  excellence  which  perhaps 
chiefly  attracts  the  admiration,  and  possibly  excites  the  envy,  of  your 
less  fortunate  neighbors.  All  the  world  knows  that  when  the  list  is 
made  up  of  the  most  favored  States  of  this  country,  and  of  tlie  most 
favored  countries  of  the  Old  World,  with  respect  to  education— either 
general  education  or  the  higher  education— an  honored  and  very  con- 
spicuous place  on  that  list  must  be  given  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

A  year  ago,  making  a  visit  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  West  and 
Northwest,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  speak  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  to  present  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation 
and  prospects.  The  business  depression  which  followed  the  panic  of 
1873  had  then  lasted  five  years  j  but  there  were  indications  of  improve- 
ment, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  was  most  needed  was  contidencc, 
and  that  a  presentation  of  encouraging  facts  and  figures  would  tend 
to  inspire  confidence.  It  was  my  opinion,  also,  that  there  could  bo  no 
permanent  revival  of  business  prosperity  until  the  currency  was  placed 
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upon  a  sound  basis,  and  was  exchangeable  at  its  par  value  in  the  uni- 
versally-recognized money  of  the  world.  The  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tional currency  generally  believed  that  this  end  could  only  be  reached 
by  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Eesumption  Act  5  that  there  was  no 
need  of  further  legislation  5  and  that  the  true  policy  was  to  stop  tink- 
ering with  the  currency.  Accordingly,  the  pith  of  what  I  wished  to 
say  last  year  to  audiences  like  this  was,  that  we  ought  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone."  Now  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  come,  and 
with  it  have  come  also  better  times. 

The  evidences  of  good  times  are  numerous,  palpable,  and  cheering. 
One  bright  day  in  June  last,  more  steamers — more  shipping  of  all 
sorts — gathered  in  IS^ew  York  harbor  than  was  ever  before  seen  in  that 
great  mart  of  commerce,  and  their  tonnage  was  in  greater  excess  com- 
paratively than  the  number  of  vessels.  The  lines  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1878,  show  an  increase 
of  gross  earnings  of  $1,208,294,  an  increase  of  expenses  of  $759,985, 
and  an  increase  in  net  earnings  of  $448,309;  the  lines  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Eeading  Eailroad  (the  great  anthracite-coal  road)  a  net  in- 
crease of  $1,340,000  for  the  same  period.  The  latest  published  state- 
ment of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  shows  a  net  increase  of  $561,000. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  Company  shows  a  net  increase  of 
$532,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of  its  current  fiscal  year,  beginning  in 
October  last.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road track  have  already  been  laid  this  year  in  the  United  States — a 
greater  mileage  than  in  the  same  period  in  any  year  since  1873.  Work- 
ers in  iron  and  steel  find  their  business  recovering  so  rapidly  from  its 
great  depression  that  they  are  unable  to  fill  their  orders,  and  their 
annual  production  is  likely  soon  to  surpass  the  highest  figures  ever 
reached.  The  building  of  iron  steamships  in  successful  competition 
with  Europe  is  fully  established  on  the  Delaware.  Our  cotton  facto- 
ries are  again  all  at  work,  and  running  on  full  time.  Our  uaines  of 
precious  metals  are  increasing  their  product,  and  it  mainly  stays  at 
home.  Our  manufactures  go  abroad  more  than  ever  before;  our  cur- 
rency is  exchangeable  at  par  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the 
money  of  the  world;  and,  finally,  and  most  important,  the  demand  for 
labor  has  increased  and  is  increasing.  It  extends  to  cotton-mills, 
iron  and  glass-works,  machine-shops,  brick-making,  building,  the 
clothing  trade,  and  nearly  all  branches  of  industry.  The  "Philadel- 
phia Eecord,''  on  the  authority  of  a  well-known  statistician,  states  that 
there  are  twenty  thousand  more  laborers  employed  in  that  city  than 
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there  were  a  year  ago.  Our  exports  for  the  year  1878  amounted  to 
$71(),4:31),441,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $264,661  661 
both  sums  being  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rapid  advance  our  farmers  and  manu- 
iacturers  are  making  in  supplying  both  the  foreign  and  the  home  mar- 
kets. They  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.,  the  able  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department: 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

Values  of  the  principal  commodities  of  domestic  production  the  exportation  of  which  greatly 
increased  from  June  30,  1868,  to  June  30,  1879. 


Commodities. 


Agiicultural  implements 

Auimals,  livins 

Bread  and  bieadstuflfa 

Coal 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of,  not  including 
copper  ore 

Cottcm,  manufactures  of 

Fruit 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  exclusive  of  fire- 
arras,  but  including  scales  and  balances,  sewing-ma- 
chines and  fire-engines 

Leather  of  all  kinds 

Mineral  oil,  illuminating 

Provisions 

Sugar,  refined 

Tallow • 

Total 


Value  expoi-ted  during  the 
year  ended  June  30— 


$673, 381 

733,  395 

69,  024,  059 

1,  516,  220 

496,  329 

4,  871,  054 

406,  512 


5,  491,  306 

607, 105 

19,  752, 143 

30,  436,  642 

313,  378 

2,  540,  227 


136,  861,  751 


1879. 


$2,  933,  388 

11,  487,  754 

210,  35.'),  528 

2,  319,  398 

3,  031,  924 
10,  853,  950 

1,  916,  382 


12,  766,  294 
6,  800,  070 

35,  999,  862 

116,  858,  650 

6, 164,  024 

6,  934,  940 


Increase  in 
1879   over 

1868. 


12,  260,  007 

10,  754,  359 

141,  331,  469 

803, 178 

2,  535,  595 
5,  982,  896 
1,  509,  870 


7,  274,  988 
6, 192,  965 
16,  247,  719 
86,  422,  008 
5,  850,  646 
4,  394,  713 


428,  422, 164         291,  560,  413 


VALUES   OF   CERTAIN  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  values  of  certain  articles  of  domestic  production  exported  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1873,  1876,  and  1879. 


Articles 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Increase  in 
1879  over 
1876. 

1873. 

1876. 

1879. 

II 

Indian-corn 

123,  794,  694  '$33.  265,  280 

$40,  65.5, 120 
130,  701,  079 
29,  567,  713 

9, 497,  416 

2.3.3,  .514 

567,  302 

35,  999,  862 

51,  074,  433 

7,  219,  4.58 

5,  421,  205 
12,  .579,  968 
22,  856,  673 

6, 164,  024 
25, 157, 364 

$7,  389,  840 
62,  318, 180 
5, 134,  243 

2,  727,  216 
176,  405 

5,  743 

7,  244,  224 

11,  409,  977 

4,  033, 154 

4,311,709 

309,  885 

427, 188 

611,437 

3,  41U,  981 

22.2 

Wheat 

51,  452,  254 
19,  381,  664 

2,  252,  028 

104,  054 

952,  655 

37, 195,  7.35 

35,  022. 137 

2,  447,  481 

952,  919 

10,498,010 

21,  24.5,  815 
1, 142,  824 

22,  689, 135 

68,  382,  899 
24,  433,  470 

6,  770,  200 

57, 109 

.561,  5.59 

28,  755,  638 

39,  664,  456 

3, 186,  304 

1, 109,  496 
12,  270,  083 
22,  429,  485 

5,  552,  587 
22,  737,  383 

91.1 

Wheat-flour 

21.0 

Cotton  manufactured,  (colored  and  uncol- 
ored) . . 

40.3 

Railroad-bars 

308.9 

Locomotives 

1.0 

Mineral  oil,  illuminating           

2.5.2 

28.8 

Beef,  fresh  and  salted                          

126.6 

Butter 

388.6 

Cheese *                 

2.5 

Lard 

1.9 

Sugar,  refined                                   

ll.O 

Tobacco,  leaf 

10.6 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  of  domestic  production  exported 
from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  'SO,  1873,  1876,  and  1879. 


Articles. 


Indian-corn bushels 

Wheat bushels 

Wheat-tiour barrels 

Cotton,  manufactured,  colored  and 

uncolored yds 

Locomotives    l^o 

Kailroad-bars pounds 

Mineral  oil.  illuminating.  . . . .  galls 

Bacon  and  hams pounds 

Beef,  fresb  and  salted pounds 

Butter pounds 

Cheese pounds 

Lard pounds 

Sugar,  refined pounds. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 


1873. 


38,  541,  930 

39,  204,  285 
2,  562,  086 

13,  772,  774 

58 

2,  832,  592 

158, 102,  414 

395,  381,  737 

31,605,196 

4,  518,  844 

80,  366,  540 

230,  534,  207 

9,  870,  738 

213,  995, 176 


1876. 


49,  493,  572 
55,  073, 122 

3,  935,  512 

75,  807,  481 

44 

2,  244,  704 

204,  814,  673 

327,  730, 172 

36,  596, 150 

4,  644,  894 
97,  676,  264 

168.  405,  839 

51,  840,  977 

218,  310,  265 


1879. 


86,  296,  252 

122,  353,  936 

5,  629,  714 

129, 197,  377 
73 

14,  097,  583 
331,  586,  442 
7.32,  249,  576 

90,  976,  395 

38,  248,  016 
141,654,474 
326,  658,  686 

72,  309,  009 
322,  279,  540 


Increase  in 
1879  over 
1876, 


36,  802,  680 

67,  2t0,  814 

1,  694,  202 

53,  389,  896 

29 

11,852,879 

126,  771,  769 

404,  519,  404 

54,  380,  245 
33,  603, 122 
43,  978,  21 C 

158,  252.  847 
20,  468,  032 
103,  969,  275 


74.4 
122.2 
43.0 

70.4 

65.9 

528.0 

61.9 

123.  4 

148.6 

723.4 

45.0 

94.0 

39.5 

47.6 


IMPORTS. 


Values  of  the  principal  commodities  of  foreign  production  the  importation  of  which  greatly 
decreased  from  June  30,  1873,  to  June  30,  1879. 


Commodities. 


Value  imported  during  the  year  ended 
June  30^ 


1873. 


"Watches  and  watch-movements  and  materials .  j      |3,  274,  825 

Textiles: 
Cotton,  manufactures  of,  (not  including  ho- 
siery, shiits,  and  drawers) 

Flax,  manufactures  of - 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Clothing,     (including    hosiery,     shirts,     and 

drawers  of  cotton  and  wool) 

Wool,  and  manufactiires  of; 

Unmanufactured 

Carpets 

Dress-goods - 

Other  manufactures    of,    (not  including 
hosiery,  shiits,  and  drawers) 


1878. 


$812,  582 


1879. 


Decrease  of 

1879  as 
compared 
with  1873. 


1920,599       $2, 354,22e 


$29,  752, 116 
20,  428,  391 
29,  890,  035 

8,  496,  993 

20,  433,  938 

4,  388,  257 
19,  447,  797 

26,  626,  721 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of : 

Pig-iron 

Bar,  boiler,  band,  hoop,  scroll,  and  sheet-iron 
Anchors,  cables,  chains,  castings,  hardware, 

machinery,  old  and  scrap  iron 

Kailroad-bars  or  rails 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire 

Fire-arms,  files,  cutlery,  saws,  and  tools 

All  other  manufactures  of 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Copper,  and  manufactures  of,  (not  including 
copper  ore) 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather  of  all  kinds 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  manufactures 
of 

Tea 

Grand  total 


|14,  398,  791 
14,  41.3,  600 

19,  837,  972 

6,  540,  587 

8,  363,  015 

398,  389 

12,  055,  806 

12, 193,  037 


Total  textiles 159,  464,  248         88,  201, 197 


|14,  930,  f»75 
14,  693,  842 
24,  013,  398 


$14,  821, 141 
5,  734,  549 
5,  876,  637 


3,5€0, 4.56    1,936,5.37 


5,  034,  555 

367, 105 

12,  436,  861 


15,  399,  383 
4,  021, 152 
7,  010,  936 


11,1.58,030   15,468,691 


89, 195,  222   70,  269,  026 


$7,  293,  769 
7,  477,  556 

$1,  250,  057 
1,  627,  052 

|1,  924, 128 
1,  378,  976 

$5,  279,  641 
6,  098,  580 

9,  416,  293 
19,  740,  702 
4, 155,  2.34 
4,  093,  097 
7,  221,  801 

920,  790 

530 

1,  220,  037 

1,  629,  061 

2,  410,  105 

845,366 

78,  257 
1,281,942 

1,  846,  626 

2,  091,  853 

8,  570,  927 
19,  662,  445 
2,  873,  292 
2,  246,  471 
5,  129,  948 

447,  148   49,  861,  304 


$3,  687,  096 
3,  247, 153 
6,  766,  202 

900, 187 
24,  466, 170 

1371,  518 

361,  894 

3,  784,  729 

242,  564 
15,  660, 168 

$294,  707 

64,  340 

3,  667,  564 

174,  137 
14,  577,  618 

$3,  392,  389 
3, 182,  813 
3,  098,  638 

726,  05a 
9,  888,  552 

261, 114,  333 

118,  492,  284 

118,  341,  335 

142,  772,  998 

I 
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With  these  authentic  and  significant  facts  and  figures  before  us  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  the  country  has  entered  again  upon  a 
period  of  business  prosperity.  The  interesting  questions  now  are, 
have  the  good  times  come  to  stay!  What  can  we  do  in  private  and 
in  public  affairs  to  prolong  the  period  of  prosperity,  and  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  hard  times  when  they  again  return!  The  prospects 
are  now  bright,  but  all  experience  teaches  that  the  wheel  of  human 
affairs,  always  turning,  brings  around  those  tremendous  events  called 
financial  panics,  if  not  with  regularity,  at  any  rate  with  certainty.  The 
writer  of  an  intelligent  article  in  one  of  the  monthlies  says :  "  Panics,  it 
has  been  observed,  recur  about  every  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and 
almost  every  ten  years  in  England."  The  explanation  of  this  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  In  good  times  the  tendency  is  to  extravagance 
to  speculation,  and  to  running  in  debt.  Many  spend  more  than  they 
earn,  and  the  balance  of  trade  soon  begins  to  run  against  communities 
and  individuals.  When  this  has  continued  until  the  business  of  the 
country  is  loaded  down  with  debts,  a  financial  crisis  is  inevitable,  and 
only  waits  for  "  the  last  straw."  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  way  to  meet 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  flush  times  is  plain.  Let  two  of  Doctor 
Franklin's  homely  proverbs  be  strictly  observed  by  individuals  and  by 
communities.  One  is:  "Never  live  beyond  your  means;"  and  the  other 
is  like  unto  it,  namely — "Pay  as  you  go." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  these  old  maxims  of  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense  could  have  general  practical  acceptance,  the  period  of  good  times 
would  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  calamities  of  hard  times  would  be 
vastly  diminished.  There  can  be  no  great  financial  crisis  without  large 
indebtedness,  and  the  distress  which  it  brings  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  extravagance,  speculation,  and  consequent  indebtedness 
which  have  caused  it.  Those  who  are  out  of  debt  suffer  least.  Where 
the  debts  are  heaviest  the  calamity  is  heaviest.  But  it  is  of  public  in- 
debtedness, and  especially  of  the  debts  of  towns  and  cities,  that  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words. 

The  practice  of  creating  public  debts,  as  it  prevails  in  this  country, 
especially  in  municipal  government,  has  long  attracted  very  serious  at. 
tention.  It  is  a  great  and  growing  evil.  States,  whose  good  name  and 
credit  have  been  hitherto  untarnished,  are  threatened  with  repudiation. 
Many  towns  and  cities  have  reached  a  point  where  they  must  soon  face 
the  same  peril.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  discuss  the  mischiefs  of  repudia- 
tion. My  purpose  is  merely  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
to  avoid  repudiation.  But,  in  passing,  let  me  observe:  Experience  in 
this  country  has  shown  that  no  State  or  community  can,  under  any  cir. 
10 
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cumstances,  gain  by  repudiation.  The  repudiators  themselves  cann 
afford  it.  The  community  that  deliberately  refuses  to  provide  for  its 
honest  debts  loses  its  good  name  and  shuts  the  door  to  all  hope  of  future 
prosperity.  It  demoralizes  and  degrades  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  Ca])- 
ital  and  labor  and  good  people  will  not  go  to  such  communities,  but  will 
surely  leave  them.  If  I  thought  my  words  could  influence  any  of  my 
countrymen  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  consider  this 
question,  I  would  say,  let  no  good  citizen  be  induced  by  any  prospect 
of  advantage  to  himself  or  to  his  party  to  take  a  single  step  towards 
repudiation.  Let  him  set  his  face  like  flint  against  the  first  dawning  of 
an  attempt  to  enter  upon  that  downward  pathway.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  most  expensive  way  for  a  community  to  get  rid  of  its  honest 
debts  is  repudiation. 

Keturning  to  the  subject  of  municipal  debts,  it  is  not  alone  those  that 
live  in  towns  and  cities  who  are  interested  in  their  wise  and  economical 
government.  All  who  trade  with  their  citizens,  all  who  buy  of  them, 
all  who  sell  to  them — in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  laboring  and  producing 
classes — must  bear  a  share  of  their  burdens.  The  taxes  collected  in  the 
city  find  their  way  into  the  price-lists  of  what  is  bought  of  and  sold  to 
the  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  country.  On  the  questions  of  debt  and 
taxation  the  dwellers  of  the  city  and  those  who  habitually  deal  with 
them  form  together  one  community  and  have  a  common  interest. 

The  usual  argument  in  favor  of  creating  a  city  debt  is,  that  the  pro- 
posed building  or  improvement  is  not  for  this  generation  alone,  but  is 
also  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  and,  therefore,  posterity  ought  to  help 
to  pay  for  it.  This  reasoning  will  not  bear  examination.  Each  gen- 
eration has  its  own  demands  upon  its  purse.  It  should  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  the  cast-off  garments  of  its  ancestors. 

The  appliances  and  structures  which  our  ancestors  provided  for 
water,  light,  streets,  parks,  cemeteries,  for  putting-out  fires,  for  police 
for  locomotion,  for  education,  and  for  the  thousand  other  necessities  of 
city  life,  would  not  be  well  suited  to  the  tastes,  habits,  and  wants  of 
our  day.  This  generation  must  have  steam  fire-engines  and  water- 
works, and  its  tax-payers  do  not  want  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
cisterns,  the  fire-buckets,  and  the  pumps  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Municipal  borrowing  is  the  parent  of  waste,  profligacy,  and  corrup- 
tion. Money  that  comes  easily  goes  easily.  In  this  career  of  reckless 
extravagance,  cities  build  and  buy  what  they  do  not  need,  and  pay  for 
what  they  get  far  more  than  it  is  worth.  I  adopt  the  words  of  the  val- 
uable report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  appointed  to  devise  a 
plan  for  the  government  of  cities.     To  sum  it  up,  it  too  often  hap- 
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pens  that  "the  men  who  authorize  the  contracts  are  substantially  the 
men  who  i)rofess  to  perform  them;  the  men  who  fix  the  prices  are 
substantially  the  men  who  receive  the  pay  for  performing  the  labor  ; 
and  the  men  who  issue  the  bonds  are  the  men  who  receive  the  money." 

The  magnitude  and  the  growth  of  this  evil  are  shown  by  statistics 
with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  I  do  not  choose  to  detain  you  by 
repeating  them  in  detail. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  "New  York  Tribune"  called  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject  in  the  "Princeton  Review,"  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Porter,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  local  debts  have,  since  the  war, 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  property  and  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Porter  shows  that  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  cities  the  debt 
increased  from  $221,312,009,  in  1866,  to  $644,378,663  in  1876.  The 
percentage  of  increase  is  about  200  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while  the 
property  of  these  cities  increased  but  75  per  cent.,  and  their  population 
only  33  per  cent.  The  total  local  indebtedness  of  all  of  the  States, 
omitting  the  Territories,  it  is  estimated  in  the  article  referred  to,  at  the 
close  of  1878,  was  $1,051,106,112.  In  many  instances  it  is  shown  that 
the  annual  amount  of  interest  paid  by  cities  on  their  debts  is  almost 
equal  to  the  total  annual  expenses  for  carrying  on  their  local  govern- 
ments. The  volume  "of  the  local  indebtedness  of  the  country  already 
exceeds  one-half  the  great  war  debt  of  the  Nation,  and  the  interest 
upon  them,  from  the  high  rates  usually  paid,  will  soon  equal  the  total 
interest  upon  the  National  debt. 

The  urgent  question  that  is  now  pressing  for  consideration  is,  how  to 
deal  with  these  large  and  increasing  local  debts.  The  best  answer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  simple,  ready  at  hand,  and  sufficient ;  Do  not  have  any 
local  debts.  Let  it  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every 
State  that  local  authorities  shall  create  no  debtfi;  that  they  shall  make 
no  appropriations  of  money  until  it  is  collected  and  on  hand;  that  all 
appropriations  shall  be  for  specific  objects,  and  that  as  to  existing  debts, 
suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  extinguishment. 

To  pay  off  the  old  debts,  to  create  no  new  debts,  will  be  difficult  and 
embarrassing.  Valuable  reforms  always  are  difficult,  and  thorough 
work  often  is  embarrassing.  If  we  would  be  rid  of  the  peril  of  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy  and  repudiation  which  now  threaten  so  many 
towns  and  cities,  there  must  be  a  halt  to  this  dangerous  downward 
march.  If  the  remedies  I  have  suggested  are  too  radical,  let  others  be 
proposed  and  acted  on,  and  that  x)romptly. 

The  policy  of  preventing  the  creation  of  local  debts  by  positive  con- 
stitutional prohibition  is  fully  sustained  by  the  experience  of  the  States 
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witli  respect  to  State  debts.  Constitutions  in  many  of  the  old,  and  in 
all  of  the  new,  States  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  almost  all  of  them  contain  provisions  denying  to  State  legis- 
latures the  authority  to  create  debts  except  in  case  of  war,  insurrec- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  emergency.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
prohibitory  provisions,  the  debts  existing  at  the  time  of  their  adoption 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  only  States  now  embarrassed  by 
debt  are  those  whose  constitutions  do  not  contain  this  wise  prohibition. 

The  general  policy  of  the  IN'ational  Government  on  the  subject  of  debt 
has  always  been  sound.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  No 
debts  to  be  created  in  time  of  peace,  and  war  debts  to  be  paid  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible  when  the  ^ar  ends. 

The  Revolutionary- War  debt,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  present  form 
of  Government,  March  4, 1789,  amounted  to  $76,000,000,  and  after  suc- 
cessive refundings,  in  long-time  bonds,  was  paid  off  by  their  redemp- 
tion, finall}^,  in  1835. 

The  debt  created  by  the  War  of  1812,  after  refunding  in  4J  per  cent, 
bonds,  was  also  paid  in  1835,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  Nation 
was  practically  free  from  debt. 

The  debt  incurred  on  account  of  the  Mexican  War  amounted  to 
$83,552,698,  the  bonded  debt  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  running 
from  five  to  twentj^  years,  and  Treasury  notes  at  various  rates  of  inter- 
est, from  one  mill  to  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent.  All  of  this  debt  was 
redeemed  prior  to  1870,  excepting  a  very  small  amount  not  yet  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

Asa  marked  evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  our  National  obliga- 
tions of  this  description  have  heretofore  been  met,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  during  the  War  of  1812,  the  interest  on  the  portion  of  the  debt 
held  by  British  subjects  was  regularly  paid,  the  agents  of  the  holders 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  direct  commercial  inter- 
course, being  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  circuitous  and  extremely 
difficult  routes  for  the  transmission  of  payment.  I  find  the  fact  re- 
marked upon  by  Mr.  Alexander  Trotter,  the  British  author  of  a  stand- 
ard work  published  in  1839,  upon  our  National  financial  position  and 
credit  at  that  time.  The  author  also  notes  the  fact  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  by  the  first  Congress  that  assembled  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  all  the  out- 
standing engagements  of  the  Government,  '^with  a  degree  of  integrity 
which  is  rare  in  the  history  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  States," 
postponed  the  claims  of  creditors  at  home  until  those  of  the  foreign 
creditor  were  i^rovided  for. 
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Our  war  debt  resulting  from  the  War  for  tbe  Union  amounted  to 
about  $3,0(K),000,000,  and  has  been  reduced  to  about  $2,000,000,000. 
During  the  last  year  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  aggregate 
amount,  but  there  has  been  a  rednction  of  the  amount  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  $13,760,900,  and  the  rates  of  interest  have  been  so  re- 
duced by  refunding  witliin  the  past  year  that  there  is  an  annual  saving 
of  $13,700,900  in  interest.  The  annual  interest  on  the  National  debt 
reached  its  highest  point  about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  it  was 
$150,977,097.87.  It  is  now  reduced  to  $83,744,710.50,  a  yearly  saving 
of  $67,232,987.37,  or  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  what  was  payable  in 
1865.  The  policy  of  paying  oft*  the  National  debt,  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  w^as  nrgvd  upon  the  country  with  so  much  force  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch,  has  borne  good  fruit. 
Young  men  of  this  audience  can  remember  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  found  great  difiiculty  in  borrowing  so  small  a  sum 
as  $25,000,000,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  compelled  to  pay 
as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.  Last  spring,  by  reason  of  improved  and 
strengthened  credit,  the  Government  had  no  trouble  in  borrowing,  in 
the  single  month  of  April,  $225,000,000  at  four  per  cent,  interest.  The 
amount  offered  in  that  month  exceeded  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  there  was  one  day  when  the  amount  oft'ered  was  $159,000,000. 

Let  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  National  debt  be  adhered  to.  Let 
it  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  people  and  all  who  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  off  the  debt  within  thirty-three  years.  It  can  be  done 
by  economy  and  prudence  without  a  material  increase  of  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  The  payment  of  thirty-three  millions  a  year  upon  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  or  into  a  sinking-fund  for  that  purpose,  will, 
within  thirty-three  years,  leave  us  free  from  debt  as  a  Nation. 

That  which  is  sound  policy  in  National  and  State  affairs,  in  regard 
to  public  debts,  is,  I  believe,  also  wise  policy  in  local  affairs  and  in  pri- 
vate affairs.  Let  it  be  everywhere  adopted,  in  public  and  private,  and 
we  may  welcome  the  advancing  tide  of  better  times,  confident  that  we 
have  found  the  secret  that  will  prolong  their  stay,  and  which  will  go 
far  to  make  us  independent  in  that,  I  trust,  distant  day  when  a  finan- 
cial panic  may  again  strike  down  the  general  prosperity. 
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EXECUTIVE    ORDER. 

DEATH  OF  SENATOR  ZACHARIAH  CHANDLER. 

NOVEMBER    1,  ,].879. 
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EXECUTIVE    ORDER, 


Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  November  1,  1879. 

The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Zachariah  Chandler,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  during  so  many  years  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michigan,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  country ;  and  in  proper  respect  to  his  memory  I  hereby  order  that 
the  several  Executive  Departments  be  closed  to  public  business,  and 
their  flags  and  those  of  their  dependencies  throughout  the  country  be 
displayed  at  half-mast  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION. 

NOVEMBER    3,    1879. 


PROCLAMATION 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PEOGLAMATION. 

• 

At  no  recurrence  of  the  season  which  the  devout  habit  of  a  religious 
people  has  made  the  occasion  for  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  and 
humbly  invoking  His  continued  favor,  has  the  material  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  our  whole  country  been  more  conspicuous,  more  manifold,  or 
more  universal. 

During  the  past  year,  also,  unbroken  peace  with  all  foreign  nations, 
the  general  prevalence  of  domestic  tranquillity,  the  supremacy  and 
security  of  the  great  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  confirmed  their  attachment  to 
their  government,  which  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  ancestors  so 
fitly  framed,  and  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  descendants  have  so 
firmly  maintained,  to  be  the  habitation  of  liberty  and  justice  to  suc- 
cessive generations: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  appoint  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  November,  instant,  as  a 
Day  of  National  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer;  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
that,  withdrawing  themselves  from  secular  cares  and  labors,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  meet  together  on  that  day  in  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  there  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  mercies,  and  to  devoutly  beseech  their  continuance. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  third  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
[SEAL.]   nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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MESSAGE 


TWO  HOUSES  or  OONGEESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  SECOND 
SESSION  OP  THE  POETY-SIXTH  CONOKESS. 

DECEMBER    1,    1879. 


MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

AND  House  of  Representatives: 

The  members  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  have  assembled  in  their 
first  regular  session  under  circiumstances  calling  for  mutual  congratu- 
lation and  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the 
large  and  unusual  measure  of  national  i^rosperity  which  we  now  enjoy. 

The  most  interesting  events  which  have  occurred  in  our  public  aifairs 
since  my  last  annual  message  to  Congress  are  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Government,  directly  affecting  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  I  congratulate  Congress  on  the  successful  ex- 
ecution of  the  Eesumption  Act.  At  the  time  fixed  and  in  the  manner 
contemphited  by  laAv,  United  States  notes  began  to  be  redeemed  in  coin. 
Since  the  first  of  January  last  they  have  been  prom^^tly  redeemed  on 
presentation,  and  in  all  business  transactions,  public  and  private,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  received  and  paid  out  as  the  equivalent 
of  coin.  The  demand  upon  the  Treasury  for  gold  and  silver  in  exchange 
for  United  States  notes  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  volun- 
tary deposit  of  coin  and  bullion  in  exchange  for  notes  has  been  very 
large.  The  excess  of  the  precious  metals  deposited  or  exchanged  for 
United  States  notes  over  the  amount  of  United  States  notes  redeemed 
is  about  $40,000,000. 

Tlie  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  been  followed  by  a  very  great 
revival  of  business.  With  a  currency  equivalent  in  value  to  the  money 
of  the  commercial  Avorld,  w^e  are  enabled  to  enter  upon  an  equal  com- 
petition w4th  other  Nations  in  trade  and  production.  The  increasing 
foreign  demand  for  our  manufactures  and  agricultural  products  has 
caused  a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  which  has  been  paid  in 
gohl,  from  the  1st  of  July  last  to  November  15,  to  the  amqunt  of  about 
$50,000,000.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  there  has  also 
been  a  marked  and  gratifying  improvement  of  the  public  credit.  The 
bonds  of  the  Government  bearing  only  four  per  cent,  interest  have  been 
sold  at  or  above  par,  sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  ott'  all  of  the  National 
debt  which  was  redeemable  under  present  laws.  The  amount  of  inter- 
est saved  annually  by  the  process  of  refunding  the  debt,  since  March 
17 
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1,  1877,  is  $14,297,177.  The  bonds  sold  were  largely  in  small 
ana  tlie  number  of  our  citizens  now  Lolding  the  i)ublic  securities  is  much 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  amount  of  the  National  debt  which  ma- 
tures within  less  than  two  years  is  $792,121,700,  of  which  $500,000,000 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  is  in  bonds 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  believed  that  this  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  can  be  refunded  by  the  issue  of ,  four  per  cent,  bonds,  and,  by 
the  reduction  of  interest  which  will  thus  be  eftected,  about  eleven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  be  annually  saved  to  the  Treasury.  To  secure  this 
important  reduction  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  further 
legislation  is  required,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided  by  Congress 
during  its  present  session. 

The  coinage  of  gold  by  the  mints  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $40,986,912.  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  for  that  purpose  up  to  November  1,  1879,  was 
$45,000,850,  of  which  $12,700,344  have  been  issued  from  the  Treasury, 
and  are  now  in  circulation,  and  $32,300,506  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Government. 

The  pendency  of  the  proposition  for  unity  of  action  between  the 
United  States  and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  to  effect 
a  permanent  system  for  the  equality  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  recog- 
nized money  of  the  world,  leads  me  to  recommend  that  Congress  refrain 
from  new  legislation  on  the  general  subject.  The  great  revival  of  trade, 
internal  and  foreign,  will  supply  during  the  coming  year  its  own  instruc- 
tions, which  may  well  be  awaited  before  attempting  further  experimental 
measures  with  the  coinage.  I  would,  however,  strongly  urge  upon 
Congress  the  importance  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  upon  the  present  legal  ratio. 
The  market  value  of  the  silver  dollar  being  uniformly  and  largely  less 
than  the  market  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  it  is  obviously  impracticable 
to  maintain  them  at  par  with  each  other  if  both  are  coined  without 
limit.  If  the  cheaper  coin  is  forced  into  circulation,  it  will,  if  coined 
without  limit,  soon  become  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  thus  defeat 
the  desired  object,  which  is  a  currency  of  both  gold  and  silver,  which 
shall  be  of  equivalent  value,  dollar  for  dollar,  with  the  universally 
recognized  money  of  the  world. 

The  retirement  from  circulation  of  United  States  notes,  with  the 
capacity  of  legal-tender  in  private  contracts,  is  a  step  to  be  taken  in 
our  progress  towards  a  safe  and  stable  currency,  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Government,  and  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  people.    It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  issue  of  legal- 
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tender  paper  money  based  wholly  upon  the  authority  and  credit  of  the 
Government,  except  in  extreme  emergency,  is  without  warrant  in  the 
Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  sound  financial  principles.  The  issue 
of  United  States  notes  during  the  late  civil  war  Avith  the  capacity  of 
legal-tender  between  private  individuals  was  not  authorized  except  as 
a  means  of  rescuing  the  country  from  imminent  peril.  The  circulation 
of  these  notes  as  paper  money,  for  any  protracted  period  of  time  after 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued.  They  anticipated 
the  redemption  and  withdrawal  of  these  notes  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  provided. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  steadily  adhered  to  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  has  been  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  National 
debt,  and  when,  from  necessity  in  time  of  war,  debts  have  been  created, 
they  have  been  paid  off  on  the  return  of  peace  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
With  this  view,  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is  recommended  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking-fund  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  i)ublic  debt  within  a  limited  i)eriod  be  maintained.  If  any  change 
of  the  objects  or  rates  of  taxation  is  deemed  necessary  by  Congress,  it 
is  suggested  that  experience  has  shown  that  a  duty  can  be  placed  on 
tea  and  coffee,  which  will  not  enhance  the  price  of  those  articles  to  the 
consumer,  and  which  will  add  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  continued  deliberate  violation  by  a  large  number  of  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  polygamy  de- 
mands the  attention  of  every  department  of  the  Government.  This 
Territory  has  a  population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  admission  as  a  State, 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory,  require  its  advance  from  the  territorial  form 
of  government  to  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  a  State.  This 
important  change  will  not,  however,  be  approved  by  the  country  while 
the  citizens  of  Utah  in  A^ery  considerable  number  uphold  a  practice 
which  is  condemned  as  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  communities 
throughout  the  world. 

The  law  for  the  suppression  of  this  offence  was  enacted  with  great 
unanimity  by  Congress  more  than  seventeen  years  ago,  but  has  re- 
mained until  recently  a  dead-letter  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  because  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  its  enforcement.  The  opinion  widely 
prevailed  among  the  citizens  of  Utah  that  the  law  was  in  contraven- 
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tion  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  religious  freedom.  This  objec^ 
tion  is  now  removed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  the  law  to  be  within  the  legislative  jjower  of  Congress,  and 
binding  as  a  rule  of  action  for  all  who  reside  within  the  Territories. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  delay  or  hesitation  in  its  enforce- 
ment. It  should  be  firmly  and  effectively  executed.  If  not  sufficiently 
stringent  in  its  provisions  it  should  be  amended,  and,  in  aid  of  the  pur-' 
pose  in  view,  I  recommend  that  more  comprehensive  and  more  search- 
ing methods  for  preventing  as  well  as  punishing  this  crime  be  provided. 
If  necessary  to  secure  obedience  to  the  law,  the  enjoyment  and  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  may  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  those  who  violate 
or  oppose  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 

The  elections  of  the  past  year,  though  occupied  only  with  State  offi- 
ces, have  not  failed  to  elicit,  in  the  political  discussions  which  attended 
them  all  over  the  country,  new  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  the  great  body  of  citizens  take  in  the  progress  of  the 
country  towards  a  more  general  and  complete  establishment,  at  what- 
ever cost,  of  universal  security  and  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  While  many  topics  of  political  concern  demand 
great  attention  from  our  people,  both  in  the  sphere  of  National  and 
State  authority,  I  find  no  reason  to  qualify  the  opinion  I  expressed  in 
my  last  annual  message,  that  no  temporary  or  administrative  interests 
of  government,  however  urgent  or  weighty,  will  ever  displace  the  zeal 
of  our  people  in  defence  of  the  primary  rights  of  citizenship,  and  that 
the  power  of  public  opinion  will  override  all  political  i^rejudices,  and 
all  sectional  and  State  attachments,  in  demanding  that  all  over  our 
wide  territory  the  name  and  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  carry  with  them  unchallenged 
security  and  respect.  I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  all  good  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  country,  however  much 
they  may  be  divided  in  opinions  on  other  political  subjects,  to  unite  in 
compelling  obedience  to  existing  laws  aimed  at  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  I  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  to  supply  any  de- 
fects in  these  laws  which  experience  has  shown,  and  which  it  is  within 
its  power  to  remedy.  I  again  invoke  the  co-operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  authorities  of  the  States  in  this  great  purpose.  I  am 
fuUy  convinced  that  if  the  public  mind  can  be  set  at  rest  on  this  para- 
mount question  of  popular  rights,  no  serious  obstacle  will  thwart  or 
delay  the  complete  pacification  of  the  country,  or  retard  the  general 
diffusion  of  prosperity. 
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In  a  former  message  I  nvited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject 
of  the  reformation  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Governmentj  and  ex- 
l)ressed  the  intention  of  transmitting  to  Congress,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, a  report  upon  this  subject  by  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that,  during  a  considerable  period,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  been  dealing  with  administrative  problems 
and  abuses,  in  various  particulars  analogous  to  those  presented  in  this 
country,  and  that  in  recent  years  the  measures  adopted  were  understood 
to  liave  been  effective  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory,  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  have  fuller  information  upon  the  subject,  and  accordingly 
requested  the  chairman  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  for  this  purpose.  The  result  has  been  an  elabo- 
rate and  comprehensive  report. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  partisan-spoils  system  in 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  i)arliamentary  patronage, 
and  of  official  interference  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  It  shows 
that  after  long  trials  of  various  kinds  of  examinations,  those  which  are 
competitive  and  open  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and  which  are  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  single  commission,  have,  with  great 
advantage,  been  established  as  conditions  of  admission  to  almost  every 
of&cial  place  in  the  subordinate  administration  of  that  country  and  of 
British  India.  The  completion  of  the  report,  owing  to  the  extent  of 
the  labor  involved  in  its  preparation,  and  the  omission  of  Congress  to 
make  any  provision  either  for  the  compensation  or  the  exi)enses  of  the 
Commission,  has  been  postponed  until  the  present  time.  It  is  herewith 
transmitted  to  Congress. 

While  the  reform  measures  of  another  Government  are  of  no  author- 
ity for  us,  they  are  entitled  to  influence,  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
intrinsic  wisdom,  and  their  adaptation  to  our  institutions  and  social 
life,  may  commend  them  to  our  consideration. 

The  views  I  have  heretofore  expressed  concerning  the  defects  and 
abuses  in  our  civil  administration  remain  unchanged,  except  in  so  far 
as  an  enlarged  experience  has  deepened  my  sense  of  the  duty  both  of 
officers  and  of  the  people  themselves  to  co-operate  for  their  removal. 
The  grave  evils  and  perils  of  a  i)artisan-spoils  system  of  appointment 
to  office  and  of  office  tenure,  are  now  generally  recognized.  In  the 
resolutions  of  the  great  parties,  in  the  reports  of  Departments,  in  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress,  in  the  messages  of  Executives, 
the  gravity  of  these  evils  has  been  pointed  out  and  the  need  of  their 
reform  has  been  admitted. 
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To  command  the  necessary  support,  every  measure  of  reform  musi 
be  based  on  common  right  and  justice,  and  must  be  compatible  with 
the  healthy  existence  of  great  parties,  which  are  inevitable  and  essen-j^ 
tial  in  a  free  State.  1H| 

When  the  people  have  approved  a  policy  at  a  National  election,  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  officers  they  have  selected,  and  of  the  ad- 
visers who,  in  accordance  with  our  political  institutions,  should  be 
consulted,  in  the  policy  which  it  is  their  duty  to  carry  into  effect,  is 
indispensable.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  they  should  explain  it 
before  the  people,  as  well  as  illustrate  its  spirit  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

Very  different  considerations  apply  to  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  fill  the  subordinate  places  in  the  civil  service.  Their  responsibility 
is  to  their  superiors  in  official  position.  It  is  their  duty  to  obey  the 
legal  instructions  of  those  upon  whom  that  authority  is  devolved,  and 
their  best  public  service  consists  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions 
irrespective  of  partisan  politics.  Their  duties  are  the  same,  whatever 
party  is  in  power  and  whatever  policy  prevails.  As  a  consequence,  it 
follows  that  their  tenure  of  office  should  not  depend  on  the  prevalence 
of  any  policy  or  the  supremacy  of  any  party,  but  should  be  determined 
by  their  capacity  to  serve  the  people  most  usefully,  quite  irrespective 
of  i)artisan  interests.  The  same  considerations  that  should  govern  the 
tenure  should  also  prevail  in  the  appointment,  discipline,  and  removal 
of  these  subordinates.  The  authority  of  appointment  and  removal  is 
not  a  perquisite  which  may  be  used  to  aid  a  friend  or  reward  a  parti- 
san, but  is  a  trust  to  be  exercised  in  the  public  interest,  under  all  the 
sanctions  which  attend  the  obligation  to  apply  the  public  funds  only 
for  public  purposes. 

Every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  the  honor  and  profit  of  entering 
the  public  service  of  his  country.  The  only  just  ground  of  discrimina- 
tion is  the  measure  of  character  and  capacit}^  he  has  to  make  that 
service  most  useful  to  the  people.  Except  in  cases  where,  upon  just 
and  recognized  principles,  as  upon  the  theory  of  pensions,  offices  and 
promotions  are  bestowed  as  rewards  for  past  services,  their  bestowal 
upon  any  theory  which  disregards  personal  merit  is  an  act  of  injustice 
to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a  breach  of  that  trust  subject  to  which  the 
appointing  i)ower  is  held. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to 
provide  just  and  adequate  means,  especially  for  every  department,  and 
large  administrative  office,  where  personal  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  its  head  it  not  practicable,  for  ascertaining  those  qualifications  to 
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which  appointments  and  removals  should  have  reference.  To  fail  to 
provide  such  means  is  not  only  to  deny  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  upon  which  the  most  righteous  claim  to  office  depends,  but, 
of  necessity,  to  discourage  all  worthy  aspirants  by  handing  over  ap 
pointments  and  removals  to  mere  influence  and  favoritism.  If  it  is  the 
right  of  the  worthiest  claimant  to  gain  the  appointment,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  to  bestow  it  uj)on  him,  it  would  seem  clear  that  a  wise 
and  just  method  of  ascertaining  personal  fitness  for  office  must  be  an 
important  and  i^ermanent  function  of  every  just  and  wise  government. 
It  has  long  since  become  impossible,  in  the  great  offices,  for  those  hav- 
ing the  duty  of  nomination  and  appointment  to  personally  examine 
into  the  individual  qualifications  of  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
those  seeking  office,  and,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  civil  service,  that 
proportion  must  continue  to  become  less. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Government,  the  subordinate  offices 
were  so  few  in  number  that  it  was  quite  easy  for  those  making  ap- 
pointment and  promotions  to  personally  ascertain  the  merits  of  candi- 
dates. Party  managers  and  methods  had  not  then  become  powerful 
agencies  of  coercion,  hostile  to  the  free  and  just  exercise  of  the  appoint- 
ing power. 

A  large  and  responsible  part  of  the  duty  of  restoring  the  civil  service 
to  the  desired  purity  and  efficiency  rests  upon  the  President,  and  it  is 
my  ]3urpose  to  do  what  is  within  my  power  to  advance  such  prudent 
and  gradual  measures  of  reform  as  will  most  surely"  and  rapidly  bring- 
about  that  radical  change  of  system  essential  to  make  our  administra- 
tive methods  satisfactory  to  a  free  and  intelligent  people.  By  a  proper 
exercise  of  authority,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  do  much  to 
promote  such  a  reform.  But  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that 
nothing  adequate  can  be  accomplished  without  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  considerate  and  intelligent  support  among  the  people. 
Eeforms  which  challenge  the  generally  accepted  theories  of  parties, 
and  demand  changes  in  the  methods  of  departments,  are  not  the  work 
of  a  day.  Their  permanent  foundations  must  be  laid  in  sound  princi- 
ples, and  in  an  experience  which  demonstrates  their  wisdom  and  exposes 
the  errors  of  their  adversaries.  Every  worthy  officer  desires  to  make 
his  official  action  a  gain  and  an  honor  to  his  country,  but  the  people 
themselves,  far  more  than  their  officers  in  public  station,  are  interested 
in  a  pure,  economical,' and  vigorous  administration. 

By  laws  enacted  in  1853  and  1855,  and  now  in  substance  incorporated 
in  the  Eevised  Statutes,  the  practice  of  arbitrary  appointments  to 
the  several  subordinate  grades   in   the   great  Departments  was  con- 
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demned,  and  examinations,  as   to  capacity,  to  be  conducted  by  de- 
partmental boards  of  examiners,  were  provided  for  and  made  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  public  service.     These  statutes  are  a  decision  by 
Congress  that  examinations  of   some    sort,   as   to   attainments  and  ^j 
capacity,  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  public  service.    The  im-^^| 
portant  questions  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws  have  been  as  to 
the  character  of  these  examinations,  and  whether  official  favor  and  par- 
tisan influence,  or  common  right  and  merit,  were  to  control  the  access  |H 
to  the  examinations.     In  practice,  these  examinations  have  not  always       ' 
been  open  to  worthy  persons  generally,  who  might  wish  to  be  examined. 
Official  favoritism  and  partisan  influence,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  have 
designated  those  who  alone  were  permitted  to  go  before  the  examining- 
boards,  subjecting  even  the  examiners  to  a  pressure  from  the  friends  of 
the  candidates  very  difficult  to  resist.    As  a  consequence,  the  standard 
of  admission  fell  below  that  which  the  public  interest  demanded.    It 
was  also  almost  inevitable  that  a  system  which  provided  for  various 
separate  boards  of  examiners,  with  no  common  supervision  or  uniform 
method  of  procedure,  should  result  in  confusion,  inconsistency,  and 
inadequate  tests  of  capacity  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interests. 
A  further  and  more  radical  change  was  obviously  required. 

In  the  annual  message  of  December,  1870,  my  predecessor  declared 
that  ''there  is  no  duty  which  so  much  embarrasses  the  Executive  and 
heads  of  Departments  as  that  of  appointments;  nor  is  there  any  such 
arduous  and  thankless  labor  imi)osed  on  Senators  and  Representatives 
as  that  of  finding  places  for  constituents.  The  present  system  does 
not  secure  the  best  men,  and  often  not  even  fit  men  for  the  public 
places.  The  elevation  and  purification  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Gov 
ernment  will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States."  Congress  accordingly  passed  the  act,  approved  March  3, 1871, 
"to  regulate  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  effi- 
ciency thereof,"  giving  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Executive  to 
inaugurate  a  civil-service  reform . 

Acting  under  this  statute,  which  was  interpreted  as  intended  to  secure 
a  system  of  just  and  effectual  examinations  under  uniform  supervision, 
a  number  of  eminently  competent  persons  were  selected  for  the  purpose, 
who  entered  with  zeal  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  ijrepared,  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  service,  the  regu- 
lations contemplated,  and  took  charge  of  the  examinations,  and  who,  in 
their  capacity  as  a  board,  have  been  known  as  the  ''Civil-Service  Com- 
mission." Congress  for  two  years  appropriated  the  money  needed  for 
the  compensation  and  for  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 
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It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commission,  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  April,  1874,  tliat  examinations  had  been  held  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  about  $25,000  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  animal  expenses,  including  salaries,  involved  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  Commission.  The  report  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  special  message  of  April  18,  1874,  with  the  following 
favorable  comment  upon  the  labors  of  the  Commission:  "If  sustained 
by  Congress,  I  have  no  doubt  the  rules  can,  after  the  experience  gained, 
be  so  improved  and  enforced  as  to  still  more  materially  benefit  the  public 
service  and  relieve  the  Executive,  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  heads 
of  Departments,  from  influences  prejudicial  to  good  administration.  The 
rules,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  enforced,  have  resulted  beneficially,  as 
is  shown  by  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Departments,  and  in  that  opinion  I  concur."  And  in 
the  annual  message  of  December  of  the  same  year  similar  views  are 
expressed,  and  an  appropriation  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission again  advised. 

The  appropriation  Avas  not  made,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  active 
work  of  the  Commission  was  suspended,  leaving  the  Commission  itself 
still  in  existence.  Without  the  means,  therefore,  of  causing  qualifi- 
cations to  be  tested  in  siuy  systematic  manner,  or  of  securing  for 
the  public  service  the  advantages  of  competition  upon  any  extensive 
plan,  I  recommended  in  my  annual  message  of  December,  1877,  the 
making  of  an  appropriation  for  the  resumi^tion  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  competitive  examinations  under  many 
embarrassments  have  been  conducted  within  limited  si)heres  in  the 
Executive  Departments  in  Washington,  and  in  a  number  of  the  custom- 
houses and  post  offices  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  further  test  their  effects,  and,  in  every  instance,  they  have  been 
found  to  be  as  salutary  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  predecessor.  I  think  the  economy,  purity,  and 
efficiency  of  the  public  service  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  their 
systematic  introduction,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  the  entire 
civil  service  of  the  Government,  together  with  ample  provision  for 
their  general  supervision,  in  order  to  secure  consistency  and  uniform 
justice. 

Reports  from  the 'Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  from  the  postmaster  in  the  city  of  New  York,  wliere  such  ex- 
aminations have  been  sometime  on  trial,  and  also  from  tlie  collector 
of  the  port,  the  naval  officer,  and  the  surveyor  in  tliat  city,  and  i'roni 
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the  postmasters  and  collectors  in  several  of  the  other  large  cities,  show 
that  the  competitive  system,  where  applied,  has,  in  various  ways,  con- 
tributed to  imi>rove  the  public  service. 

The  reports  show  that  the  results  have  been  salutary  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  that  the  general  application  of  similar  rules  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  ser\ice. 

The  reports  of  the  Government  officers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
especially,  bear  decided  testimony  to  the  utility  of  open  competitive 
examinations  in  their  resi)ective  offices,  showing  that  "these  exami- 
nations, and  the  excellent  qualifications  of  those  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vice through  them,  have  had  a  marked  incidental  effect  upon  the 
persons  previously  in  the  service,  and  particularly  ui)on  those  aspiring 
to  promotion.  There  has  been,  on  the  part  of  these  latter,  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work,  and  a  desire  to  extend  acquaintance  with  it  be- 
yond the  particular  desk  occupied,  and  thus  the  morale  of  the  entire 
force  has  been  raised.  *  *  ♦  The  examinations  have  been  attended 
by  many  citizens  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  scope  and  character  of  the  tests  and  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  results,  and  those  visitors  have,  without  exception,  approved 
the  methods  employed,  and  several  of  them  have  publicly  attested 
their  favorable  opinion." 

Upon  such  considerations,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  my  annual  message  of  December,  1877,  re- 
questing Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission.  Economy  will  be 
promoted  by  authorizing  a  moderate  compensation  to  i^ersons  in  the 
public  service  who  may  perform  extra  labor  upon  or  under  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  Executive  may  direct. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  just  and  adequate  test  of  merit  is  enforced 
for  admission  to  the  public  service  and  in  making  promotions,  such 
abuses  as  removals  without  good  cause  and  partisan  and  official  inter- 
ference with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  will  in  large 
measure  disappear. 

There  are  other  administrative  abuses  to  wliich  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  in  this  connection.  Mere  partisan  ai^point- 
ments,  and  the  constant  peril  of  removal  without  cause,  very  naturally 
lead  to  an  absorbing  and  mischievous  political  activity,  on  the  part  of 
those  thus  appointed,  which  not  only  interferes  with  the  due  discharge 
of  official  duty,  but  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  Not 
without  warrant,  in  the  views  of  several  of  my  predecessors  in  the  Presi- 
dential office,  and  directly  within  the  law  of  1871,  already  cited,  I  en- 
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deavored  by  regulation,  made  on  tlie  22d  day  of  June,  1877,  to  put  some 
reasonable  limits  to  such  abuses.  It  may  not  be  easy,  and  it  may  never 
perhaps  be  necessary,  to  define  with  precision  the  proper  limit  of  po- 
litical action  on  the  part  of  Federal  officers.  But  while  their  right  to 
hold  and  freely  express  their  opinions  cannot  be  questioned,  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  should  neither  be  allowed  to  devote  to  other  subjects- 
the  time  needed  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  nor  to 
use  the  authority  of  their  office  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  or  to 
coerce  the  political  action  of  those  who  hold  different  opinions. 

Eeasons  of  justice  and  public  policy,  quite  analogous  to  those  which 
forbid  the  use  of  official  power  for  the  oppression  of  the  private  citizen,, 
impose  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  protecting  its  officers  and 
agents  from  arbitrary  exactions.  In  whatever  aspect  considered,  the 
practice  of  making  levies,  for  party  purposes,  upon  the  salaries  of 
officers  is  highly  demoralizing  to  the  public  service  and  discreditable 
to  the  country.  Though  an  officer  should  be  as  free  as  any  other  citizen 
to  give  his  own  money  in  aid  of  his  opinions  or  his  party,  he  should 
also  be  as  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  refuse  to  make  such  gifts.  If 
salaries  are  but  a  fair  compensation  for  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
officer,  it  is  gross  injustice  to  levy  a  tax  upon  them.  If  they  are  made 
excessive  in  order  that  they  may  bear  the  tax,  the  excess  is  an  indirect 
robbery  of  the  public  funds. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  such  a  revision  and  extension  of  present 
statutes  as  shall  secure  to  those  in  every  grade  of  official  life  or  public 
employment  the  protection  with  which  a  great  and  enlightened  Nation 
should  guard  those  who  are  faithful  in  its  service. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  countries  have  continued  peaceful. 

With  Great  Britain  there  are  still  unsettled  questions,  growing  out 
of  the  local  laws  of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  action  of  provin- 
cial authorities,  deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  rights  secured  by  treaty 
to  American  hshermen.  The  United  States  Minister  in  London  has. 
been  instructed  to  i)resent  a  demand  for  $105,305.02,  in  view  of  the 
damages  received  by  American  citizens  at  Fortune  Bay  on  the  0th 
day  of  January,  1878.  The  subject  has  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  British  Government,  and  an  early  reply  is  anticipated. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  necessary  preliminary  examinations,  the 
subject  of  our  participation  in  the  provincial  fisheries,  as  regulated  by 
treaty,  will  at  once  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  tlie  British  Govern- 
ment  with  a  view  to  an  early  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  whole 
question,  which  was  only  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of  restrictions  found 
injurious  to  the  exportation  of  cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  correspondence  has  also  occurred  with  regard  to  the  rescue  and 
saving  of  life  and  proi)erty  upon  the  lakes,  which  has  resulted  in  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  previous  regulations  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
<ernment  on  the  subject,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, commissioners  were  api)ointed  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  two  International  Exhibitions  in  AustraUa,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
progress  at  Sydney,  and  the  other  to  be  held  next  year  at  Melbourne. 
A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  important  and  growing  trade  with  Australia,  that  an 
increased  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  representation 
of  our  industries  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  of  next  year,  and  the 
subject  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  assent  of  the  Government  has  been  given  to  the  landing,  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  of  a  new  and  independent  transatlantic  cable 
between  France,  by  way  of  the  French  island  of  St.  Pierre,  and  this 
■countrj^,  subject  to  any  future  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject. 
The  conditions  imposed,  before  allowing  this  connection  with  our  shores 
to  be  established,  are  such  as  to  secure  its  competition  with  any  exist- 
ing or  future  lines  of  marine  cable,  and  preclude  amalgamation  there- 
with, to  provide  for  entire  equality  of  rights  to  our  Government  and 
people  with  those  of  France  in  the  use  of  the  cable,  and  prevent  any 
exclusive  possession  of  the  privilege  as  accorded  by  France  to  tbe  dis- 
advantage of  any  future  cable  communication  between  France  and  the 
United  States  which  may  be  projected  and  accomplished  by  our  citi- 
zens. An  important  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  cable  communi- 
cation with  Europe,  felt  to  be  too  burdensome  to  the  interests  of  our 
commerce,  must  necessarily  flow  from  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
peting line. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  the  i)ropriety  of  some  gen- 
eral regulation  by  Congress  of  the  whole  subject  of  transmarine  cables 
by  my  predecessor  in  his  message  of  December  7,  1875,  and  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  your  consideration  the  importance  of  Congressional 
action  in  this  matter. 

The  questions  of  grave  importance  with  Spain,  growing  out  of  the 
incidents  of  the  Cuban  insurrection,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  hap- 
pily and  honorably  settled.  It  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the 
Commission  now  sitting  in  Washington,  for  the  decision  of  private  cases 
in  this  connection,  will  soon  be  able  to  bring  its  labors  to  a  conclusion. 
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The  loiio-staiiding  (luestion  of  East  Florida  claims  has  lately  beea 
renewed  as  a  subject  of  correspondence,  and  may  possibly  require  Con- 
gressional  action  for  its  final  disposition. 

A  treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  with  respect  to  consular  rights  and 
privileges,  similar  to  those  with  other  Powers,  has  been  signed  and 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  31st  of  July  last. 
Negotiations  for  extradition  treaties  with  the  Netherlands  and  with 
Denmark  are  now  in  progress. 

Some  questions  with  Switzerland,  in  regard  to  pauper  and  convict 
emigrants,  have  arisen,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  they  will  be  arranged 
upon  a  just  and  satisfactory  basis.  A  question  has  also  occurred  with 
resi)ect  to  an  asserted  claim  by  Swiss  municipal  authorities  to  exercise 
tutelage  over  persons  and  property  of  Swiss  citizens  naturalized  in  this 
country.    It  is  possible  this  may  require  adjustment  by  treaty. 

With  the  German  Empire  frequent  questions  arise  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  naturalization  and  expatriation,  but  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment has  constantly  manifested  a  desire  to  strictl^^  maintain  and 
comply  with  all  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  to  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  diplo- 
matic representative  at  Athens,  the  legation  to  Greece  has  been  with- 
drawn. There  is  now  no  channel  of  diplomatic  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  expediency  of  providing  for  one,  in  some 
form,  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

Kelations  with  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Bel- 
gium continue  amicable,  and  marked  by  no  incident  of  especial  im- 
portance. 

A  change  of  the  x^ersonal  head  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  has. 
taken  place.  No  change,  however,  has  occurred  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  United  States.  The  action  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  presenting  to  the  city  of  New  York  one  of  the  ancient 
obelisks,  which  possess  such  historic  interest,  is  highly  appreciated  as. 
a  generous  mark  of  international  regard.  If  prosperity  should  attend 
the  enterprise  of  its  transportation  across  the  Atlantic,  its  erection  in 
a  conspicuous  i)Osition  in  the  chief  commercial  city  <»f  the  Nation  will 
soon  be  accomplished. 

The  treaty  recently  made  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  revision  of  former  commercial  treaties,  it  is  now  believed, 
will  be  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  treaty  Powers. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  subject  of  the  indem- 
nity funds  received  some  years  since  from  Japan  and  China,  Avhich, 
with  their  accumulated  interest,  now  amount  to  considerable  sums.    If 
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any  part  of  these  funds  is  justly  due  to  American  citizens,  they  should 
receive  it  promptly,  and  whatever  may  have  been  received  by  this 
Oovernment  in  excess  of  strictly  just  demands  should,  in  some  form,^^ 
be  returned  to  the  Nations  to  whom  it  equitably  belongs.  ^| 

The  Government  of  China  has  signified  its  willingness  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  emigration  of  its  subjects  to  the  United  States  with 
a  dispassionate  fairness,  and  to  co-operate  in  such  measures  as  may 
tend  to  prevent  injurious  consequences  to  the  United  States.  The  ne- 
gotiations are  still  proceeding,  and  will  be  pressed  with  diligence. 

A  question  having  arisen  between  China  and  Japan  about  the  Lew 
Chew  Islands,  the  United  States  Government  has  taken  measures  to 
inform  those  Powers  of  its  readiness  to  extend  its  good  offices  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  if  they  shall  mutually  deem  it  desirable,  and 
find  it  practicable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffer. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  through  the  judi- 
cious and  energetic  action  of  the  military  commanders  of  the  two  Kations 
on  each  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  instructions  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments,  raids  and  depredations  have  greatly  decreased,  and, 
in  the  localities  where  formerly  most  destructive,  have  now  almost 
wholly  ceased.  In  view  of  this  result,  I  entertain  a  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  prevalence  of  quiet  on  the  border  will  soon  become  so  as- 
sured as  to  justify  a  modification  of  the  present  orders  to  our  military 
commanders  as  to  crossing  the  border,  without  encouraging  such  dis- 
turbances as  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 

The  third  instalment  of  the  award  against  Mexico  under  the  Claims 
Commission  of  July  4,  1868,  was  duly  j^aid,  and  hag  been  put  in  course 
of  distribution  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
same.  This  satisfactory  situation  between  the  two  countries  leads  me 
to  anticipate  an  exx)ansion  of  our  trade  with  Mexico,  and  an  increased 
contribution  of  capital  and  industry  by  our  people  to  the  development 
of  the  great  resources  of  that  country.  I  earnestly  commend  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  the  provision  of  suitable  legislation  looking  to  this 
result. 

Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Colombia  is  again  fully  restored  by  the 
arrival  of  a  minister  from  that  country  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  fortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  has  recently  assumed  a  new  and  important  aspect,  and  is 
now  under  discussion  with  the  Central  American  countries  through 
wliose  territory  the  canal,  by  the  Mcaragua  route,  would  have  to  i^ass. 
It  is  trusted  that  enlightened  statesmanship  on  their  part  will  see  that 
the  early  prosecution  of  such  a  work  will  largely  enure  to  the  benefit, 
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not  only  of  their  own  citizens  and  those  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  eominerce  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  doubted  that  should  the 
w^ork  be  undertaken  under  the  protective  auspices  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  satisfactory  concessions  for  the  right  of  way,  and  its  security 
by  the  Central  American  governments,  the  capital  for  its  completion 
would  be  readily  furnished  from  this  country  and  Europe,  which  might 
failing  sucb  guarantees,  prove  inaccessible. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Chili  have  also  been  strengthened  by  the 
reception  of  a  minister  from  that  country. 

The  war  between  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  still  continues.  The 
United  States  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  interpose  in  the  matter 
further  than  to  convey  to  all  the  Governments  concerned  the  assurance 
that  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  upon  an  honorable  basis  will  be  extended,  in 
case  the  belligerents  shall  exhibit  a  readiness  to  accept  them. 

Cordial  relations  continue  with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic, 
and  trade  with  those  countries  is  improving.  A  provision  for  regular 
and  more  frequent  mail  communication,  in  our  own  ships,  between  the 
ports  of  this  country  and  the  Nations  of  South  America  seems  to  -me  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  Congress,  as  an  essential  precursor  of  an 
enlargement  of  our  commerce  with  them,  and  an  extension  of  our  car- 
rying trade. 

A  recent  revolution  in  Venezuela  has  been  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  government.  The  Government  has  not  yet  been 
formally  recognized,  and  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  await  the  proposed 
action  of  the  people,  which  is  expected  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  con- 
stitutional forms. 

A  naval  vessel  has  been  sent  to  the  Samoan  Islands  to  make  surveys 
and  take  possession  of  the  privileges  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Samoa  in  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago.  A  coaling-station  is  to  be  estab- 
lished there,  which  will  be  convenient  and  useful  to  United  States 
vessels. 

The  subject  of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  Roumania  and  Ser- 
via,  now  become  independent  sovereignties,  is  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, and  is  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  of  trade  with  nearly  all  European  and 
American  countries,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  judicious  action  in 
regard  to  its  develol)ment  it  can  and  will  be  still  more  enhanced,  and 
that  American  products  and  manufactures  will  find  new  and  expand- 
ing markets.  The  reports  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  ui)on  this 
subject,  under  the  system  now  adopted,  have  resulted  in  obtiiining 
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much  valuable  information,  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  laid; 
before  Congress  and  the  public  from  time  to  time. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  of  March  30,  1867,  by 
which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  provides  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ceded  territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncivilized  native|H 
tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  i)rotected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  uncivilized 
tribes  are  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States 
may  from  time  to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  that 
country. 

Both  the  obligations  of  this  treaty  and  the  necessities  of  the  people 
require  that  some  organized  form  of  government  over  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  be  adopted. 

There  appears  to  be  no  law  for  the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with 
common-law  offences,  such  as  assault,  robbery,  and  murder,  and  no 
magistrate  authorized  to  issue  or  execute  process  in  such  cases.  Serious 
difficulties  have  already  arisen  from  offences  of  this  character,  not  only 
among  the  original  inhabitants,  but  among  citizens  of  the  United  States- 
and  other  countries,  who  have  engaged  in  mining,  fishing,  and  other 
business  operations  within  the  Territory.  A  bill  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  and  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  and  providing  for 
an  appeal  to  United  States  courts  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  in  suita- 
ble cases,  will,  at  a  proper  time,  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  condition  of  the  public  finances. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1879,  were  $273,827,184.46  j  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $266,947,883.53 j  leaving  a  surplus  revenue  for  the  year  of 
$6,879,300.93. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30,  1880,  actual 
and  estimated,  are  as  follows:  Actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter 
commencing  July  1,  1879,  $79,843,663.61;  estimated  receipts  for  the 
remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year,  $208,156,336.39;  total  receipts 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  actual  and  estimated,  $288,000,000. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  will  be,  actual  and  estimated, 
as  follows :  For  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1879,  actual  expendi- 
tures, $91,683,385.10;  and  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year 
the  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $172,315,614.90 — making  the  total 
expenditures  $264,000,000,  and  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  revenue 
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for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  of  $24,000,000.  The  total  receipts 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  estimated  according  to 
existing  hiws,  will  be  $288,000,000;  and  the  estimated  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  tlie  same  period  will  be  $278,097,364.39  j  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  $9,902,035.01  for  that  year. 

The  large  amount  expended  for  arrears  of  pensions  during  the  last 
and  the  present  fiscal  year,  amounting  to  $21,747,249.60,  has  prevented 
the  application  of  the  full  amount  required  by  law  to  the  sinking-fund 
for  the  current  year;  but  these  arrears  having  been  substantially  paid, 
it  is  believed  that  the  sinking-fund  can  hereafter  be  maintained  with- 
out any  change  of  existing  law. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  War-Department  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  are  $40,380,428.93,  the  same 
being  for  a  less  sum  of  money  than  any  annual  estimate  rendered  to 
Congress  from  that  Department  during  a  period  of  at  least  twelve 
years. 

He  concurs  with  the  General  of  the  Army  in  recommending  such 
legislation  as  will  authorize  the  enlistment  of  the  full  number  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  line  of  the  Army,  exclusive  of  the  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  required  for  detached  duty, 
and  therefore  not  available  for  service  in  the  field. 

He  also  recommends  that  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  disposition  of  a  large  number  of  abandoned  military  posts  and  res- 
erA^ations,  which,  though  very  valuable  in  themselves,  have  been  ren- 
dered useless  for  military  purposes  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
settlement. 

He  unites  with  the  Quartermaster-General  in  recommending  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a  cheap  and  perfectly 
fire-proof  building  for  the  safe  storage  of  a  vast  amount  of  money  ac- 
counts, vouchers,  claims,  and  other  valuable  records  now  in  the  Quar- 
termaster-General's office,  and  exposed  to  great  risk  of  total  destruction 
by  fire. 

He  also  recommends,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate  General,  some  declaratory  legislation  in  reference  to  the 
military  statute  of  limitations  as  applied  to  the  crime  of  desertion. 

In  these  several  recommendations  I  concur. 

The  Secretary  of  War  further  reports,  that  the  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  river,  under  contract  with 
Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  has  been 
prosecuted  during  the  past  year,  with  a  greater  measure  of  succjess  in 
the  attainment  of  results  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  channel 
18 
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through  the  South  Pass,  Avhich,  at  the  beginning  of  operations  in  Jum 
1875,  liad  a  depth  of  onlj'  seven  and  one-half  feet  of  water,  had,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1879,  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  having  a  width 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  a  central  depth  of  thirty  feet. 
Payments  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  as  the  work 
progressed,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $4,250,000;  and  further 
payments  will  become  due,  as  j^rovided  by  the  statute,  in  the  event  of 
success  in  maintaining  the  channel  now  secured. 

The  reports  of  the  General  of  the  Army  and  of  his  subordinates,  pre- 
sent a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  military  operations  for  the  sup- 
pression of  hostilities  among  the  Indians  of  the  Ute  and  Apache  tribes, 
and  praise  is  justly  awarded  to  the  officers  and  troops  engaged,  for 
promptness,  skill,  and  courage  displayed. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  peace  and  quiet  on 
the  Mexican  frontier,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of 
this  Government  and  of  Mexico,  to  maintain  order  in  that  region,  will 
prove  i)ermanently  successful. 

This  Department  was  enabled  during  the  past  year  to  find  temporary 
though  crowded  accommodations,  and  a  safe  depository  for  a  portion 
of  its  records,  in  the  completed  east  wing  of  the  building,  designed  for 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments.  The  construction  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  building,  a  part  of  the  structure  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
War  Department,  is  being  carried  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
and  the  work  should  receive  from  Congress  such  liberal  appropriations 
as  will  secure  its  speedy  completion. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  continued  improve- 
ment in  that  branch  of  the  service  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Exten- 
sive repairs  have  been  made  upon  vessels,  and  two  new  ships  have  been 
comjdeted  and  made  ready  for  sea. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  including 
specific  approj)riations  not  estimated  for  by  the  Department,  were 
$13,555,710.09.  The  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year,  after  deducting 
the  amount  of  these  specific  appropriations,  were  $13,343,317.79;  but 
this  is  subject  to  a  reduction  of  $283,725.99,  that  amount  having  been 
drawn  upon  warrants,  but  not  i)aid  out  during  the  year.  The  amount 
of  apijropriations  applicable  to  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $14,538,646.17. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  balance  of  $1,479,054.37  remaining  unexpended, 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  Department,  on  June  30,  1879.  The  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  are  $14,864,147.95,  which 
exceeds  the  appropriations  for  the  i)resent  fiscal  year  $361,897.28.  The 
reason  for  this  increase  is  explained  in  the  Secretary's  report.    The 
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appropriations  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  $14,502,250.67 
which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  answer  all  the  ordinary 
demands  of  the  service.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  from 
July  1  to  iS^ovember  1, 1870,  was  $5,770,404.12,  of  which  $1,095,440.33  has 
been  refunded,  leaving  as  the  expenditure  for  that  period  $4,674,963.79. 
If  the  expeiulitures  of  the  remaining  two-thirdsof  the  year  do  not  exceed 
the  proportion  for  these  four  months,  there  will  remain  unexpended,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  $477,359.30  of  the  current  api)ropriations.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  among  all  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  pay  corps  of  the  Navy  there  is  not  one  who  is 
a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  a  single  dollar.  I  unite  with  him  hi  recom- 
mending the  removal  of  the  Observatory  to  a  more  healthful  location. 
Tliat  institution  reflects  credit  upon  the  Xation,  and  has  obtained  the 
ai)probation  of  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  removal 
from  its  present  location  would  not  only  be  conducive  to  the  health  of 
its  officers  and  professors,  but  would  greatly  increase  its  usefulness. 

The  appropriation  for  judicial  expenses,  which  has  heretofore  been 
made  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  gross,  was  subdivided  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  no  appropriation  whatever  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  fees  of  marshals  and  their  deputies,  either  in  the 
service  of  process  or  for  the  discharge  of  other  duties ;  and,  since  June 
30,  these  officers  have  continued  the  performance  of  their  duties  without 
compensation  from  the  Government,  taking  upon  themselves  the  neces- 
sary incidental  outlays,  as  well  as  rendering  their  own  services.  In  only 
a  few  unavoidable  instances  has  the  proper  execution  of  the  process  of 
the  United  States  failed  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  requisite  ap- 
propriation. This  course  of  official  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  officers, 
highly  creditable  to  their  fidelity,  was  advised  by  the  Attorney-General, 
who  informed  them,  however,  that  they  would  necessarily  have  to  rely 
for  their  compensation  upon  the  prospect  of  future  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  especially  recommend  that  immediate  appropriation 
be  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  act  making  the  principal  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  previous  sessions  has  uniformly  contained  the  following 
clause:  ''And  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  approved  February  28,  1870,  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  an  act  approved  May  30,  1870,  entitled  'An  act  to  enforce  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the'United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,^  or  any  acts  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplementary  thereto.'  " 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose  for  th<'  <'unent  year.  As 
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no  general  election  for  members  of  Congress  occurred,  the  omission 
was  a  matter  of  little  j)ractical  importance.  Such  election  will,  how-i 
ever,  take  place  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  pay  of  marshals  and  deputies  should  be  sufficient  to  embrace 
compensation  for  the  services  they  may  be  required  to  i)erform  at  such 
elections. 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  is,  at  present,  largely  in  arrears. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  more  causes  can  be  decided  than  are  now 
disposed  of  in  its  annual  session,  or  that  by  any  assiduity  the  distin- 
guished magistrates  who  compose  the  Court  can  accomplish  more  than 
is  now  done.  In  the  courts  of  many  of  the  circuits,  also,  the  business 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  delay  of  justice  will  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  an  appropriate  remedy.  It  is  believed  that 
all  is  done  in  each  circuit  which  can  fairly  be  expected  from  its  judicial 
force.  The  evils  arising  from  delay  are  less  heavily  felt  by  the  United 
States  than  by  private  suitors,  as  its  causes  are  advanced  by  the  courts 
when  it  is  seen  that  they  involve  the  discussion  of  questions  of  a  pub- 
lic character. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  the  Attorney-General  is  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  judges,  and  the  creation  of  an  intermediate  court 
of  errors  and  appeals,  which  shall  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  part 
of  its  jurisdiction,  while  a  larger  force  is  also  obtained  for  the  perform- 
ance of  circuit  duties. 

I  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  It 
would  seem  to  afford  a  complete  remedy,  and  would  involve,  if  ten  ad- 
ditional circuit  judges  are  appointed,  an  expenditure,  at  the  present 
rate  of  salaries,  of  not  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which 
would  certainly  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  objects  to  be  attained. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  bears  testimony  to  the  general 
revival  of  business  throughout  the  country.  The  receipts  of  the  Post- 
Ofi&ce  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  were 
$30,041,982.86,  being  $764,465.91  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  postage-stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  postal-cards  was  $764,465.91  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  $2,387,559.23  more  than  in  1877.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  were  $33,449,899.45,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$376,461.63  was  paid  on  liabilities  incurred  in  preceding  years. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  were  $801,209.77  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  reduction  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  passed  June  17,  1878,  changing  the  compensation  of 
postmasters  from  a  commission  on  the  value  of  stamps  sold  to  a  com- 
mission on  stamps  cancelled. 
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The  amount  drawu  from  the  Treasury  on  appropriations,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  revenues  of  the  Department,  was  $3,031,454.96,  being 
$2,270,197.86  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30, 1881,  are  estimated 
at  $39,920,900,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  at  $32,210,000,  leaving 
a  deficiency  to  be  appropriated  for,  out  of  the  Treasury,  of  $7,710,900. 

The  relations  of  the  Department  with  railroad  companies  have 
been  harmonized,  notwithstanding  the  general  reduction  by  Congress 
of  their  compensation,  by  the  appropriation  for  special  facilities,  and 
the  railway  post-office  lines  have  been  greatly  extended,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  interests  of  the  railway-mail  service  and  of 
the  public  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  the  expenditures  could  be 
more  readily  controlled  by  the  classification  of  the  employes  of  the 
railway-mail  service  as  recommended  by  the  Postmaster-General,  the 
appropriation  for  salaries,  with  respect  to  which  the  maximum  limit  is 
already  fixed  by  law,  to  be  made  in  gross. 

The  Postmaster-General  recommends  an  amendment  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  increase  of  compensation  for  increased  service  and  increased 
speed  on  star  routes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  advertise  for  proposals  for 
such  increased  service  and  speed.  He  also  suggests  the  advantages  to 
accrue  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  enactment  of  a  general 
law  authorizing  contracts  with  American-built  steamers,  carrying  the 
American  flag,  for  transporting  the  mail  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  ports  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  at  a  fixed 
maximum  price  per  mile,  the  amount  to  be  expended  being  regulated 
by  annual  appropriations,  in  like  manner  with  the  amount  paid  for  the 
domestic  star  service. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  collection  of  duty  upon  books  received  in 
the  mail  from  foreign  countries  has  proved  so  satisfactory  in  its  prac- 
tical ojjeration  that  the  recommendation  is  now  made  that  Congress 
shall  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  under  which 
this  arrangement  was  made,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  other  dutiable  articles 
received  in  the  mails  from  foreign  countries. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  setting  forth  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  Indian  tribes  on  our  territory,  the  measures  taken  to  advance  their 
civilization  and  prosperity,  and  the  progress  already  achieved  by  them, 
will  be  found  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  general  conduct  of 
our  Indian  population  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  th(^  occurrenc(»  of 
two  disturbances,  which  resulted  in  bloodshed  and  destruction  of 
propert}^,  is  all  the  more  to  be  lamented. 
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The  history  of  the  outbreak  on  the  White  Eiver  Ute  reservation,  in 
"Western  Colorado,  has  become  so  familiar  by  elaborate  reports  in  the 
public  press  that  its  remarkable  incidents  need  not  be  stated  here  in 
detail.  It  is  expected  that  the  settlement  of  this  difficulty  will  lead  to 
such  arrangements  as  will  prevent  further  hostile  contact  between  the 
Indians  and  the  border  settlements  in  Western  Colorado. 

The  other  disturbance  occurred  at  the  Mescalero  agency,  in*  New 
Mexico,  where  Victoria,  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  marauders,  after 
committing  many  atrocities,  being  vigorously  chased  by  a  military 
force,  made  his  way  across  the  Mexican  border  and  is  now  on  foreign 
soil. 

While  these  occurrences,  in  Avhich  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Indians  were  engaged,  are  most  deplorable,  a  vast  majority  of  our 
Indian  poi)ulation  have  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who 
believe  that  by  humane  and  peaceful  influences  the  Indians  can  be  led 
to  abandon  the  habits  of  savage  life  and  to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful 
and  civilized  occupations.  What  they  have  already  accomi)lished  in  the 
pursuit  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  work,  the  remarkable  success 
Avhich  has  attended  the  experiment  of  employing  as  freighters  a  class 
of  Indians  hitherto  counted  among  the  wildest  and  most  intractable, 
and  the  general  and  urgent  desire  expressed  hy  them  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  they  will  be 
found  capable  of  accomjilishing  much  more  if  they  continue  to  be  wisely 
and  fairly  guided.  The  '^  Indian  i)olicy  "  sketched  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  to  settle  the  Indians  upon 
i'arm-lots  in  severalty,  to  give  them  title  in  fee  to  their  farjns,  inaliena- 
ble for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  when  their  wants  are  thus  pro- 
vided for,  to  dispose  by  sale  of  the  lands  on  their  reservations  not 
occupied  and  used  by  them,  a  fund  to  be  formed  out  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  which  will  gradually  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  expenses  now  j)rovided  for  by  annual  api^ropriations,  must 
commend  itself  as  just  and  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  and  as  also  calcu- 
lated to  remove  those  obstructions  which  the  existence  of  large  reser- 
vations presents  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  country. 
I,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  enabling  the 
Government  to  give  Indians  a  title  in  fee,  inalienable  for  twenty-five 
years,  to  the  farm-lands  assigned  to  them  by  allotment.  I  also  repeat 
the  recommendation  made  in  my  first  annual  message,  that  a  law  be 
passed  admitting  Indians  who  can  give  satisfactory  proof  of  having 
by  their  own  labor,  supported  their  families  for  a  number  of  years, 
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mid  who  are  willing  to  detach  themselves  from  their  tribal  relations,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  homestead  act,  and  to  grant  them  patents  containing 
the  same  i)rovision  of  inalienability  for  a  certain  i^eriod. 

The  experiment  of  sending  a  nnmber  of  Indian  children,  of  both 
sexes,  to  the  Hampton  IS^ormal  and  Agricnltnral  Institnte,  in  Virginia, 
to  receive  an  elementary  English  education  and  practical  instruction  in 
farming  and  otlier  usefnl  industries,  has  led  to  results  so  promising, 
that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  turn  over  the  cavalry  barracks  at 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Interior  Department  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Indian  school  on  a  larger  scale.  This  school  has  now  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils,  selected  from  various  tribes,  and  is  in 
full  operation.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  education  of  a 
number  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  tribes  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  in  a  similar  manner,  at  Forest  Grove,  in  Oregon.  These  institu- 
tions will  commend  themselves  to  the  liberality  of  Congress  and  to  the 
philanthropic  munificence  of  the  American  people. 

Last  spring,  information  was  received  of  the  organization  of  an  ex- 
tensive movement  in  the  Western  States,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
occupation  by  unauthorized  persons  of  certain  lands  in  the  Indian 
Territory  ceded  by  the  Oherokees  to  the  (xovernment  for  the  purpose 
of  settlement  by  other  Indian  tribes. 

On  the  29tli  of  Aj^ril,  I  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  persons 
against  participtition  in  such  an  attempt,  and,  by  the  co-operation  of 
a  military  force,  the  invasion  was  promptly  checked.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  that  Territory  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  Executive  power.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  Territory  so  large  and  so  fertile,  with  a  population  so 
sparse  and  Avith  so  great  a  wealth  of  unused  resources,  will  be  found 
more  exposed  to  the  repetition  of  such  attempts  as  happened  this  year 
when  the  surrounding  States  are  more  densely  settled  and  the  westward 
movement  of  our  population  looks  still  more  eagerly  for  fresh  lands  to 
occupy.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
Indian  Territory  in  its  present  state  will  greatly  increase,  and  the  In- 
dian tribes  inhabiting  it  would  do  well  to  prepare  for  such  a  contin- 
gency. I,  therefore,  fully  approve  of  the  advice  given  to  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  divide  among  them- 
selves in  severalty  as  large  a  quantity  of  their  lands  as  they  can  culti- 
vate, to  acquire  individual  title  in  fee,  instead  of  tlieir  present  tribal 
ownership  in  common,  and  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  balance  of 
their  lands  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government  for  their  IxMiefit. 
By  adopting  such  a  policy  they  would  more  certainly  secure  for  them- 
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selves  the  value  of  their  possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  i)romote 
their  x^rogress  in  civilization  and  prosperity,  than  by  endeavoring  to 
perpetuate  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Territory. 

The  question  whether  a  change  in  the  control  of  the  Indian  service 
should  be  made  was,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses  for  inquiry  and  report.  In  my  last  annual 
message  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  decision  of  that  question,  then 
in  prospect,  ''would  arrest  further  agitation  of  this  subject,  such  agita- 
tion being  apt  to  produce  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  service  as  well  as 
the  Indians  themselves."  Since  then,  the  committee  having  reported, 
the  question  has  been  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Eei^resentatives. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  further  un- 
certainty on  this  point  will  be  calculated  to  obstruct  other  much-needed 
legislation,  to  weaken  the  discipline  of  the  service,  and  to  unsettle 
salutary  measures  now  in  progress  for  the  government  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  decision  arrived 
at  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  be  permittted  to  stand. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  arrest  the 
depredations  on  the  timber-lands  of  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  have  met  with  considerable  success.  A  large  number  of 
cases  of  trespass  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  others  have  been  settled,  the  trespassers  offering  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  for  the  value  of  the  timber  taken  by  them. 
The  proceeds  of  these  i)rosecutions  and  settlements  turned  into  the 
Treasury  far  exceed  in  amount  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  A  more  important  result,  however,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  destruction  of  our  public  forests  by  depredation,  although  such 
cases  still  occur,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  extent,  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  present  policy  is  vigorously  pursued,  and  sufficient  i:>ro vision 
to  that  end  is  made  by  Congress,  such  trespasses,  at  least  tliose  on  a 
large  scale,  can  be  entirely  suppressed,  except  in  the  Territories  where 
timber  for  the  daily  requirements  of  the  population  cannot,  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  be  otherwise  obtained.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a  law  be  enacted  enabling  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  sell  timber  from  the  public  lands  without  conveying  the  fee, 
where  such  lands  are  principally  valuable  for  the  timber  thereon,  such 
sales  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  conform  to  domestic  wants  and  business 
requirements,  while  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  a  sweeping- 
destruction  of  the  forests.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  appears  to 
become  a  more  pressing  necessity  every  day. 
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My  recommendations  in  former  messages  are  renewed  in  favor  of  en- 
larging the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agriculture  is 
the  leading  interest  and  the  permanent  industry  of  our  people.  It  is  to 
the  abundance  of  agricultural  production,  as  compared  with  our  home 
consumption,  and  the  largely -in  creased  and  highly-profitable  market 
abroad  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  recent  years,  that  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  our  present  prosperity  as  a  people.  We  must  look  for  its 
continued  maintenance  to  the  same  substantial  resource.  There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  in  which  labor,  directed  by  scientific  knowledge, 
yields  such  increased  production  in  comparison  with  unskilled  labor, 
and  no  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  encouragement  of 
liberal  appropriations  can  be  more  appropriately  extended.  The  omis- 
sion to  render  such  aid  is  not  a  wise  economy;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
undoubtedly  results  in  losses  of  immense  sums  annually  that  might  be 
saved  through  well-directed  efforts  by  the  Government  to  promote  this 
vital  interest. 

The  results  already  accomplished  with  the  very  limited  means  here- 
tofore placed  at  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  with  increased  appropriations  for  the 
several  purposes  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner,  with  a 
view  to  placing  the  Department  upon  a  footing  which  will  enable  it  to 
prosecute  more  effectively  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established. 

Ai)i)ropriations  are  needed  for  a  more  complete  laboratory,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  veterinary  division,  and  a  division  of  forestry,  and 
for  an  increase  of  force. 

The  requirements  for  these  and  other  purposes,  indicated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  under  the  head  of  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  Department,  will  not  involve  any  expenditure  of  money  that  the 
country  cannot  with  propriety  now  undertake  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  extent  to 
which  educational  privileges  throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
advanced  during  the  year.  No  more  fundamental  responsibility  rests 
upon  Congress  than  that  of  devising  appropriate  measures  of  financial 
aid  to  education,  supplemental  to  local  action  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  wise  forethought  of  the 
founders  of  our  Government  has  not  only  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
support  of  the  common-school  systems  of  the  newer  States,  but  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  maintenance  of  their  universities  and  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Measures  in  accordance  with  this 
traditional  policy  for  tlie  further  benefit  of  all  these  interests,  and  the 
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extension  of  the  same  advantages  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  it  is 
hoped,  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 

To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  National  literature  should  be  among 
the  foremost  cares  of  the  National  legislature.  The  library  gathered 
at  the  Capitol  still  remains  unprovided  with  any  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  its  rai)idl3^-increasing  stores.  The  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  collection,  increased  as  it  is  by  the  deposits  made  under  the  law 
of  copyright,  by  domestic  and  foreign  exchanges,  and  by  the  scientific 
library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  call  for  building  accommodations 
which  shall  be  at  once  adequate  and  fire-proof.  The  location  of  such  a 
public  building,  which  should  provide  for  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
present,  and  for  the  vast  increase  of  the  Nation's  books  in  the  future,  is 
a  matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It  is 
-earnestly  recommended  as  a  measure  which  should  unite  all  suffrages, 
and  which  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

The  Joint  Commission  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  2, 
1876,  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  and  directing  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument,  of  which  Commission  the  President 
is  a  member,  has  given  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  and  already 
the  strengthening  of  the  foundation  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  insure 
the  entire  success  of  this  part  of  the  work.  A  massive  layer  of  masonry 
has  been  introduced  below  the  original  foundation,  widening  the  base, 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  structure,  and  rendering  it  possible  to 
carry  the  shaft  to  completion.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  such 
further  appropriations  be  made  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the 
work  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  National  Monu- 
ment at  an  early  day. 

In  former  messages,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  commend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  gen- 
erous policy  towards  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District,  herewith  transmitted,  contains  suggestions 
and  recommendations,  to»  all  of  which  I  earnestly  invite  your  careful 
attention.  I  ask  your  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  views 
which  they  express  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  legislation  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac  and  its  Eastern  Branch,  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  of  the  Capital,  here- 
tofore laid  with  wooden  blocks,  and  now,  by  decay,  rendered  almost 
impassable,  and  a  source  of  imminent  danger  to  the  health  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  are  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  accomplishment  of  these  important  works,  and  should 
be  supplemented  by  timely  appropriations  from  the  Federal  treasury. 
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The  filling  of  the  flats  in  front  of  the  city  will  add  to  the  adjacent 
lands  and  parks  now  owned  by  the  United  States  a  large  and  valuable 
domain,  sufficient,  it  is  thought,  to  reimburse  its  entire  cost,  and  will 
also,  as  an  incidental  result,  secure  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
river  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

The  Constitution  having  invested  Congress  with  supreme  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  its  citizens  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, look  to  Congress  alone  for  all  needful  legislation  affecting  their 
interests;  and,  as  the  territory  of  this  District  is  the  common  property 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  equally  with  its  resident  citi- 
zens, are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  Capital,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  you  will  be  amply  sustained  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country 
in  any  measures  you  may  adopt  for  this  purpose. 

I  also  invite  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  wants  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  District,  as  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners.  While  the  number  of  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing,  no 
adequate  provision  exists  for  a  corresponding  increase  of  school  accom- 
modation, and  the  Commissioners  are  without  the  means  to  meet  this 
urgent  need.  A  number  of  the  buildings  now  used  for  school  purposes 
are  rented,  and  are,  in  important  particulars,  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
The  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  surely 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Grov- 
ernment  as  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  which  munificent 
grants  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  for  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  universities. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  1,  1879. 
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PROCLAMATION. 

INVASION    OF   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 


FEBRUARY    12,    1880. 


K 


PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PEOCLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  has  become  known  to  me  that  certain  evil-disposed  per- 
sons have,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
begun  and  set  on  foot  preparations  for  an  organized  and  forcible  pos- 
session of  and  settlement  upon  the  lands  of  what  is  known  as  the  Indian 
Territory,  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  Territory  is  designated, 
recognized,  and  described  by  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  executive  authorities,  as  Indian  Country,  and  as  such  is 
only  subject  to  occupation  b^'  Indian  tribes,  officers  of  the  Indian 
Department,  military  i^osts,  and  such  persons  as  may  be  privileged  to 
reside  and  trade  therein  under  the  intercourse  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

And  whereas  those  laws  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  persons  resid- 
ing and  trading  therein,  without  express  permission  of  the  Indian 
Department  and  agents,  and  also  of  all  persons  whom  such  agents  may 
deem  to  be  improper  persons  to  reside  in  the  Indian  Country; 

And  whereas,  in  aid  and  supx)ort  of  such  organized  movement,  it  has 
been  represented  that  no  further  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  persons  from  going  into  said  Territory  and  settling 
therein,  but  such  representations  are  wholly  without  authority: 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  in 
said  Indian  Territory,  and  of  duly  enforcing  the  laws  governing  the 
same,  I,  Rutiierfokd  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  ad- 
monish and  warn  all  such  persons  so  intending  or  preparing  to  remove 
upon  said  lands,  or  into  said  Territory,  without  permission  of  the  proper 
agent  of  the  Indian  Department,  against  any  attempt  to  so  remove  or 
settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  of  said  Territory;  and  I  do  further  warn 
and  notify  any  and  all  such  persons  who  may  so  offend  that  they  will 
be  speedily  and  immediately  removed  therefrom  by  the  agent,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  made  and  provided,  and  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  said  Territory,  rumors  spread  by  evil-disposed 
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persons  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  if  necessary  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  invoked 
to  carry  into  proper  execution  the  laws  of  the  United  States  herein 
referred  to. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twelfth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
[seal.]     of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President: 

Wm.  M.  Eyarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


I 


JVIESS^aE 


TO 


THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH    8,    1880. 
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n 


n 


MESSAGE 


To  THE  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
accompanying  papers,  in  i*esponse  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  on  the  10th  of  February  last,  requesting 
"copies  of  all  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  interoceanic  canal 
which  may  have  passed  between  this  Government  and  foreign  Govern- 
ments j  also  between  this  Government  and  its  own  representatives  in 
other  countries;  and  between  this  Government  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in,  or  proposing  to  be  interested  in,  negotiations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  canal;  and  that  he  communicate  to  this  House  what,  if 
any,  treaty  obligations  with  other  Governments  rest  upon  this  Govern- 
ment." 

In  further  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  state  briefly  my  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  anj^  route 
across,  the  American  Isthmus. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under  American  control.  The 
United  States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  control  to  any 
European  Power  or  to  any  combination  of  European  Powers.  If  exist- 
ing treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  Nations,  or  if  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  property  of  other  Nations,  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  policy — a  contingency  which  is  not  apprehended — suitable  steps 
should  be  taken  by  just  and  liberal  negotiations  to  promote  and  estab- 
lish the  American  policy  on  this  subject,  consistently  with  the  rights 
of  the  Nations  to  be  affected  by  ic. 

The  capital  invested  by  corporations  or  citizens  of  other  countries  in 
such  an  enterprise  must  in  a  great  degree  look  for  protection  to  one  or 
more  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  No  European  Power  can  inter- 
vene for  such  protection  without  adopting  measures  on  thi^  continent 
which  the  United  States  would  deem  wholly  inadmissible.  If  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  is  relied  upon,  the  United  States  must 
exercise  such  control  as  will  enable  this  country  to  protect  its  national 
interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  those  whose  private  capital  is 
embarked  in  the  work. 
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An  interoceanic  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus  will  essentially 
change  the  geographical  relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our 
Atlantic  and  our  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast  line 
of  the  United  States.  Our  merely  commercial  interest  in  it  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  countries,  while  its  relations  to  our  power  and 
prosperity  as  a  Nation,  to  our  means  of  defence,  our  unity,  peace,  and 
safety,  are  matters  of  paramount  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  No  other  great  Power  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  fail 
to  assert  a  rightful  control  over  a  work  so  closely  and  vitally  affecting 
its  interest  and  welfare. 

Without  urging  further  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  I  repeat,  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assert 
and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  interoceanic 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  that  connects  North  and  South  America,  as 
will  protect  our  national  interests.  This  I  am  quite  sure  will  be  found 
not  only  compatible  with,  but  promotive  of  the  widest  and  most  per- 
manent advantage  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

RUTHERFOED  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1880. 


MESSAGE 


TO 


THE    TWO    HOUSES    OF    CONGRESS 

APRIL   33,     1880. 


I 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Congress  that  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge, 
Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge,  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Ooolidge,  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
D wight,  of  Massachusetts,  the  heirs  of  the  late  Joseph  Ooolidge,  jr., 
desire  to  present  to  the  United  States  the  desk  on  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written.  It  bears  the  following  inscription 
in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson : 

''Thomas  Jefferson  gives  this  writing-desk  to  Joseph  Ooolidge,  jr., 
as  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  his 
own,  by  Ben.  Randall,  cabinet-maker  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
first  lodged  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  in  May,  1776,  and  is  the  identical 
one  on  which  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

''Politics  as  well  as  religion  has  its  superstitions.  These,  gaining 
strength,  with  time,  may  one  day  give  imaginary  value  to  this  relic  for 
its  association  with  the  birth  of  the  great  charter  of  our  Independence. 

"Monticello,  Novemher  18,  1825." 

The  desk  was  placed  in  my  possession  by  Hon.  Robert  0.  Winthrop, 
and  is  herewith  transmitted  to  Congress,  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp, expressing  the  wish  of  the  donors  'Ho  offer  it  to  the  United 
States,  that  it  may  hereafter  have  a  place  in  the  Department  of  State 
in  connection  with  the  immortal  instrument  which  was  written  upon  it 
in  1776." 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  action  may  be  taken  by  Congress 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  with  reference  to  a  gift  to  the  Kation  so 
l)recious  in  its  history  and  for  the  memorable  associations  which  belong 
to  it. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  22, 1880. 


"Washington,  D.  C,  April  14, 1880. 

"My  dear  sir:  I  have  been  privileged  to  bring  with  me  from  Bos- 
ton, as  a  present  to  the  United  States,  a  very  i)recious  historical  relic. 
It  is  the  little  desk  on  wliich  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  tlie  original  draught 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"This  desk  was  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  liimself  to  my  friend  the  late 
Joseph  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Jetlerson's 
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granddaughter,  Miss  Randolph;  and  it  bears  an  autograph  inscription, 
of  singular  interest,  written  by  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion in  the  very  last  year  of  his  life. 

^'On  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  whose  wife  had  died  a  year 
or  two  previously,  the  desk  became  the  property  of  their  children — Mr. 
J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge,  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Ooolidge,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Dwight — who  now  desire  to  offer  it  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  it  may  henceforth  have  a  place  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  connection  with  the  immortal  instrument  which  was 
written  ui)on  it  in  1776. 

''They  have  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the  medium  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gift,  and  I  ask  permission  to  place  it  in  the'  hands  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  in  their  name  and  at  their  request. 

''Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  President,  with  the  highest  respect,  very  faith- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

"ROBERT  0.  WINTHROP. 

"  His  Excellency  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

''' President  of  the  United  States P 


IMESS^GE 


RETURNING  TO  THE 


HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES  THE   BILL  ENTITLED  ''AN  ACT  MAKING 
APPROPRIATIONS   TO    SUPPLY  CERTAIN   DEFICIENCIES   IN  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   THE    SERVICE    OF  THE   GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 


MAY  4,  1880. 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

After  mature  consideration  of  tlie  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations to  supply  certain  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  I  return  it  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in 
which  it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its  passage. 

The  bill  appropriates  about  $8,000,000,  of  which  over  $600,000  is  for 
the  payment  of  the  fees  of  United  States  marshals,  and  of  the  general 
and  special  deputy  marshals,  earned  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  their  incidental  expenses.  The  appropriations  made  in  the  bill 
are  needed  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Government  and  to  fulfil 
its  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  long  since  due  to  its  officers 
for  services  and  expenses  essential  to  the  execution  of  their  duties  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  necessity  for  these  appropriations 
is  so  urgent,  and  they  have  been  already  so  long  delayed,  that  if  the 
bill  before  me  contained  no  permanent  or  general  legislation  uncon- 
nected with  these  api)ropriations  it  would  receive  my  prompt  approval. 
It  contains,  however,  provisions  which  materially  change,  and  by  im- 
plication repeal,  important  parts  of  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
United  States  elections.  These  laws  have  for  several  years  past  been 
the  subject  of  vehement  political  controversy,  and  have  been  denounced 
as  unnecessary,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  maiutained  with  equal  zeal  and  earnestness,  that  the  elec- 
tion laws  are  indispensable  to  fair  and  lawful  elections,  and  are  clearly 
warranted  by  the  Constitution.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  attempt 
in  an  approi)riation  bill  the  modification  or  repeal  of  these  laws  is  to 
annex  a  condition  to  the  passage  of  needed  and  proper  appropriations 
which  tends  to  deprive  the  Executive  of  that  equal  and  independent 
exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  which  the  Constitution  contem- 
plates. 

The  objection  to  the  bill,  therefore,  to  which  I  respectfully  ask  your 
attention,  is  that  it  gives  a  marked  and  deliberate  sanction,  attended 
by  no  circumstances  of  pressing  necessity,  to  the  questionable  and,  as 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  the  dangerous  practice  of  tacking  upon  appix)- 
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priation  bills  general  and  permanent  legislation.  This  practice  opens 
a  wide  door  to  hasty,  inconsiderate,  and  sinister  legislation.  It  invitt 
attacks  upon  the  independence  and  constitutional  powers  of  the  Exec- 
utive by  providing  an  easy  and  effective  way  of  constraining  Executive 
discretion.  Although  of  late  this  practice  has  been  resorted  to  by  all 
})olitical  parties,  when  clothed  with  power,  it  did  not  prevail  until  forty 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  it  is  condemned  by  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  coun- 
try. The  States  which  have  adopted  new  constitutions  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  generally  provided  remedies  for  the  evil. 
Many  of  them  have  enacted  that  no  law  shall  contain  more  than  one 
subject,  which  shall  be  plainly  expressed  in  its  title.  The  constitu- 
tions of  more  than  half  of  the  States  contain  substantially  this  provis- 
ion, or  some  other  of  like  intent  and  meaning.  The  public  welfare  will 
be  promoted  in  many  ways  by  a  return  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
Government  and  to  the  true  rule  of  legislation,  which  is  that  every 
measure  should  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  appropriation  bills  ought  not  to  contain 
any  legislation  not  relevant  to  the  application  or  exi)enditure  of  the 
money  thereby  appropriated,  and  that  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this 
principle  an  important  and  much-needed  reform  will  be  accomplished. 

Placing  my  objection  to  the  bill  on  this  feature  of  its  frame,  I  for- 
bear any  comment  upon  the  important  general  and  permanent  legisla- 
tion which  it  contains,  as  matter  for  specific  and  independent  consid- 
eration. 

EUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  4,  1880. 


ADDRESS 


AT   THE 


OHIO  SOLDIERS'  REUNION,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


AUOUST    11,    1880. 


I 


ADDRESS 


Mr.  President: 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  who  were  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army,  and  who 
have  assembled  here  in  such  large  numbers,  have  many  reasons  for 
mutual  congratulations  as  they  exchange  greetings  and  renew  old 
friendships  at  this  State  Keunion.  We  rejoice  that  we  had  the  glorious 
privilege  of  enlisting  and  serving  on  the  right  side  in  the  great  conflict 
for  the  Union  and  for  equal  rights. 

The  time  that  has  passed  since  the  contest  ended  is  not  so  great  but 
that  we  can  without  effort  recall  freshly  and  vividly  the  events  and 
scenes  and  feelings  and  associations  of  that  most  interesting  period  of 
our  lives.  We  rejoice,  also,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  results  of  the  victory  we  gained,  and  to 
measure  the  vast  benefits  which  it  conferred  on  our  country  and  on  the 
world.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  catalogue  of  those  benefits,  or  to 
estimate  their  value.  A  single  fact,  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  will 
sufficiently  illustrate,  for  my  present  purpose,  the  immeasurable  bless- 
ings conferred  upon  the  United  States  by  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  showing  the  movements  of  population 
which  are  going  on  in  the  world,  afford  a  very  good  test  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  prosperity  of  the  various  civilized  Nations. 
People  leave  their  own  country  and  seek  new  homes  in  foreign  lands  to 
better  their  condition.  Immigration  into  a  countr^^,  therefore,  is  an 
evidence  of  that  country's  prosperity.  It  is  also  a  most  efficient  cause 
of  the  progress  of  the  country  which  receives  it.  During  our  civil  war, 
and  during  the  disturbed  and  troubled  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it,  immigration  fell  off  and  became  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  But  now,  our  country's  prosperity,  the  stability  of 
our  Government,  and  the  permanent  prevalence  of  peace  at  home  ;ind 
with  foreign  Nations,  blessings  which  could  not  have  been  enjoyed  by 
this  country  if  the  Union  arms  had  failed,  have  given  to  the  world  a 
confidence  in  the  future  welfare  and  greatness  of  the  United  States 
which  is  pouring  upon  our  shores  such  streams  of  immigration  as  were 
never  known  before. 
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This  is  a  fact  of  the  most  pregnant  significance  in  our  present  con 
dition.  If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  globe  we  shall  find  everywhere, 
among  civilized  Nations  especially,  many  people  who  are  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  emigrate  to  some  more  favored 
land.  Only  one  of  the  great  Nations  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  its  capital 
and  labor  and  skill  by  emigration.  We  find  only  one  which,  by  immi- 
gration, is  gaining  raj^idly  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power.  All  are 
losing  by  this  cause  except  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
alone  is  gaining.  Other  Nations  see  their  people  going,  going.  We 
see,  from  every  quarter,  the  people  of  other  countries  coming,  coming, 
coming. 

There  is  one  flag,  and  in  all  the  world  only  one,  whose  protection, 
good  men  and  women  born  under  it  will  never  willingly  leave.  There 
is  one  flag,  and  only  one  in  the  world,  whose  protecting  folds,  good  men 
and  women  born  under  every  other  flag  that  floats  under  the  whole 
heavens,  are  eagerly  and  gladly  seeking.  That  flag,  so  loved  at  home, 
so  longed  for  by  millions  abroad,  is  the  old  flag  under  which  we  marched, 
to  save,  what  in  our  soldier  days  we  were  fond  of  calling  ^' God's  coun- 
try." 

It  is  easily  seen  what  it  is  that  chiefly  attracts  this  immigration.  It 
goes  where  good  land  is  cheap;  where  labor  and  capital  And  profitable 
employment;  where  peace  and  social  order  prevail;  and  where  civil  and 
religious  liberty  are  secure.  If  we  draw  nearer  to  the  subject,  and  ask 
where  in  our  own  country  does  this  immigration  mainly  go,  the  recent 
census,  whose  results  we  are  now  getting,  gives  us  the  answer.  That 
census  shows  us  parts  of  our  country,  w^here  land  is  cheap  and  where 
cajfltal  and  labor  are  needed,  that  are  not  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion. In  these  States  it  will  be  found  that  two  things  are  wanting: 
the  means  for  popular  education  are  not  sufficiently  provided,  and  the 
good  order  of  society  is  disturbed  by  a  practical  popular  refusal  to 
accept  the  results  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  These  two  defects,  wher- 
ever they  prevail  in  our  American  society,  are  hostile  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  to  prosperity.  They  are  found  generally  to  exist 
together.  Where  popular  education  prcA^ails,  the  equal-rights  "  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  embodying  the  results 
of  the  war,  are  inviolable." 

It  must,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that  there  was  one  great  error  in  the  meas- 
ures by  which  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  results — to  harvest  the  fruits 
of  our  Union  victory.  The  system  of  slavery  in  the  South  of  necessity 
kept  in  ignorance  four  millions  of  slaves.  It  also  left  unprovided  with 
education,  a  large  number  of  non-slaveholding  white  people.     With  the 
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end  of  the  war  tbe  slaves  inevitably  became  citizens.  The  uneducated 
whites  remained  as  they  had  been,  also  citizens.  Thu^the  grave  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  were  devolved  largely  in  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  upon  uneducated  people,  white  and  colored.  And 
with  what  result?  Liberty  and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship are  excellent  educators.  In  many  respects,  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  encouraging  i)rogress  has  been  made  at  the  South.  The  labor 
system  has  been  reorganized,  material  prosperity  is  increasing,  race 
prejudices  and  antagonisms  have  diminished,  the  passions  and  animosi- 
ties of  the  war  are  subsiding,  and  the  ancient  harmony  and  concord, 
and  patriotic  national  sentiments  are  returning.  But,  after  all,  we  can- 
not fail  to  observe  that  immigration,  which  so  infallibly  and  instinc- 
tively finds  out  the  true  condition  of  all  countries,  does  not  largely  go 
into  the  late  slaveholding  region  of  the  United  States.  A  great  deal 
of  cheap  and  productive  land  can  there  be  found  where  population  is 
not  rapidly  increasing.  When  our  Eevolutionary  Fathers  adopted  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  out 
of  which  Ohio  and  four  other  great  States  have  been  carved,  they 
were  not  content  with  merely  putting  into  that  organic  law  a  firm  pro- 
hibition against  slavery,  and  providing  effectual  guarantees  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  but  they  established,  as  the  corner-stone  of  the 
free  institutions  they  wished  to  build,  this  Article:  '^Eeligion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
manUnd,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
BE  ENCOURAGrED."  Unfortunately  for  the  complete  success  of  recon- 
struction in  the  South,  this  stone  was  rejected  by  its  builders.  Slavery 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  war;  but  its  evils  live  after  it,  and  deprive 
many  parts  of  the  South  of  that  intelligent  self-government  without 
which,  in  America  at  least,  great  and  permanent  prosperity  is  impos- 
sible. 

To  perpetuate  the  Union  and  to  abolish  slavery  were  the  work  of  the 
war.  To  educate  the  uneducated  is  the  appropriate  work  of  peace. 
As  long  as  any  considerable  numbers  of  our  countrymen  are  unedu- 
cated, the  citizenship  of  every  American  in  every  State  is  impaired  in 
value  and  is  constantly  imperilled.  It  is  plain  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  tremendous  change  in  the  labor  and  social  systems  of  the 
Soutliern  States,  and  the  ravages  and  impoverishment  of  the  contlict, 
added  to  the  burden  Of  their  debts,  and  the  loss  of  their  whole  circulat- 
ing medium,  which  died  in  their  hands,  left  the  people  of  those  States 
in  no  condition  to  provide  for  universal  popular  education.  In  a  recent 
memorial  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
20 
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Peabody  Educational  Fund,  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  shows 
that  ^'two  millictfis  of  children  in  the  Southern  States  are  without  the 
means  of  instruction;"  and  adds,  with  great  force,  "Where  millions 
of  citizens  are  growing  up  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  individual  charity  nor  the  resources  of  impoverished  States 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency.  Nothing  short  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Federal  Government  will  suffice  to  overcome  the  evil.'^ 

The  principle  ap>plied  by  general  consent  to  works  of  public  improve- 
ment is  in  point.  That  principle  is,  that  wherever  a  public  improvement 
is  of  national  importance,  and  local  and  private  enterprise  are  inade- 
quate to  its  prosecution,  the  General  Government  should  undertake  it. 
On  this  principle  I  would  deal  with  the  question  of  education  by  the 
aid  of  the  National  Government.  Wherever  in  the  United  States  the 
local  systems  of  popular  education  are  inadequate,  they  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  General  Government,  by  devoting  to  the  purpose,  by 
suitable  legislation  and  with  proper  safeguards,  the  public  lands,  or  if 
necessary,  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  soldier  of  the  Union  has  done  his  Avork,  and  has  done  it  well. 
The  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  now  in  order.  Wherever  his  work 
shall  be  well  done,  in  all  our  borders,  it  will  be  found  that  there,  also,  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will  be  cherished,  the 
sentiment  of  Nationality  will  prevail,  the  equal-rights  amendments  will 
be  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  there  will  be  "the  home  of  freedom  and  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  race  and  of  every  clime." 
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THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION 

NOVEMBER    1,    1880. 


PROCLAMATION. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PEOCLAMATION. 

At  no  period  in  their  history  since  the  United  States  became  a 
Nation  has  this  people  had  so  abundant  and  so  universal  reasons  for 
joy  and  gratitude  at  the  favor  of  Almighty  God,  or  been  subject  to  so 
profound  an  obligation  to  give  thanks  for  His  loving  kindness  and 
humbly  to  implore  His  continued  care  and  protection. 

Health,  wealth,  and  prosperity  throughout  all  our  borders  5  peace, 
honor,  and  friendship  with  all  the  world;  firm  and  faithful  adherence 
by  the  great  body  of  our  population  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  which  have  made  our  greatness  as  a  Nation j  and  to  the  wise 
institutions  and  strong  frame  of  government  and  society  which  will 
perpetuate  it.  For  all  these  let  the  thanks  of  a  happy  and  united  people, 
as  with  one  voice,  ascend  in  devout  homage  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
November  next,  the  people  meet  in  their  respective  places  of  worship 
to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  Almighty  God  for  His  bounties  and 
His  protection,  and  to  offer  to  Him  prayers  for  their  continuance. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afi&xed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
[SEAL.]   of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


MESSA.aE 


TWO  HOUSES  OF  OONGKESS  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  THIED 
SESSION  or  THE  FOKTY-SIXTH  CONGEJESS. 

DECEMBER    6,  1880. 


MESSAGE. 


Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

AND  House  of  Eepresentatives: 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  our 
country.  By  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  we  have  been  blessed^ 
during  the  past  year,  with  health,  with  abundant  harvests,  with  profit- 
able emj^loyment  for  all  our  people,  and  with  contentment  at  home,, 
and  with  peace  and  friendship  with  other  Nations. 

The  occurrence  of  the  twenty-fourth  election  of  Chief  Magistrate  has 
afforded  another  opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  a  significant  example  of  the  peaceful  and  safe 
transmission  of  the  power  and  authority  of  government  from  the  public 
servants  whose  terms  of  office  are  about  to  expire,  to  their  newly-chosen 
successors.  This  example  cannot  fail  to  impress  profoundly,  thought- 
ful people  of  otlier  countries  with  the  advantages  which  republican 
institutions  afford.  The  immediate,  general,  and  cheerful  acquiescence 
of  all  good  citizens,  in  the  result  of  the  election,  gives  gratifying  assur- 
ance to  our  country,  and  to  its  friends  throughout  the  world,  that  a 
Government  based  on  the  free  consent  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
people  possesses  elements  of  strength,  stability,  and  permanency  not 
found  in  any  other  form  of  government. 

Continued  opposition  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  conferred  upon  the  colored  people  by  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  still  prevails  in  several  of  the  late  slave- 
holding  States.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  manifested  in  the  recent 
election  to  any  large  extent  in  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation.  It  has, 
however,  by  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with  the  ballots,  with 
the  regulations  as  to  the  places  and  manner  of  voting,  and  with  count- 
ing, returning,  and  canvassing  the  votes  cast,  been  successful  in  defeat 
ing  the  exercise  of  the  right  i>reservative  of  all  rights,  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  the  Constitution  expressly  confers  ui)on  our  enfranchised 
citizens. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  country  that  section- 
alism as  a  factor  in  our  politics  should  disappear.  They  prefer  tbat  no 
section  of  the  country  should  be  united  in  solid  opposition  to  any  other 
section.    The  disposition  to  refuse  a  prompt  and  hearty  obedience  to 
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the  equal-rights  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  is  all  that  now  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  complete  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  in  our  political 
contests.  As  long-  as  either  of  these  amendments  is  flagrantly  violated 
or  disregarded,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  people  who  placed  them  in 
the  Constitution,  as  embodying  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  who  believe  them  to  be  wise  and  necessary,  will  continue 
to  act  together,  and  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  obeyed.  The  para- 
mount question  still  is,  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  by  every 
American  citizen  who  has  the  requisite  qualifications,  to  freely  cast  his 
vote  and  to  have  it  honestly  counted.  With  this  question  rightly 
settled,  the  country  will  be  relieved  of  the  contentions  of  the  past; 
bygones  will  indeed  be  bygones;  and  political  and  party  issues  with 
respect  to  economy  and  efficiency  of  administration,  internal  improve- 
ments, the  tariff,  domestic  taxation,  education,  finance,  and  other  im- 
portant subjects,  will  then  receive  their  full  share  of  attention;  but 
resistance  to  and  nullification  of  the  results  of  the  war,  will  unite  to- 
gether in  resolute  purpose  for  their  support  all  who  maintain  the 
iiuthority  of  the  Government  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  who 
iidequately  appreciate  the  A^alue  of  the  victory  achieved.  This  deter- 
mination proceeds  from  no  hostile  sentiment  or  feeling  to  any  part  of 
the  people  of  our  country,  or  to  any  of  their  interests.  The  inviolability 
of  the  amendments  rests  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  the  solemn  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  sentiment  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  our  citizens  must 
be  maintained  does  not  grow  weaker.  It  will  continue  to  control  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Happily,  the  history  of  the  late  election 
shows  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  opposition  to  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  has  heretofore  prevailed,  it  is  diminishing,  and  is 
likely  to  cease  altogether,  if  firm  and  well-considered  action  is  taken  by 
Congress.  I  trust  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  which 
have  the  right  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
their  own  members,  will  see  to  it  that  every  case  of  violation  of  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  that  no  benefit  from  such  violation  shall  accrue  to  any  person  or 
party.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  with  sufficient  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose,  to  prosecute  unsparingly  all  who  have  been 
engaged  in  depriving  citizens  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  best  and  surest  guarantee 
of  the  primary  rights  of  citizenship  is  to  be  found  in  that  capacity  for 
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self- protection  which  can  belong  only  to  a  people  whose  right  to  uni- 
versal sutt'rage  is  supported  by  universal  education.  The  means  at  the 
comiuand  of  the  local  and  State  authorities  are,  in  many  cases,  wholly 
inadequate  to  furnish  free  instruction  to  all  who  need  it.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where,  before  emancipation,  the  education  of  the  people  was 
neglected  or  prevented,  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  Firmly  convinced 
that  the  subject  of  popular  education  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  Congress,  by  suitable  legislation  and  with  proper  safe- 
guards, supplement  the  local  educational  funds  in  the  several  States 
where  the  grave  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  been 
devolved  on  uneducated  people,  by  devoting  to  the  purpose  grants  of 
the  public  lands,  and,  if  necessary,  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  Government  can  fairly  do  to  promote 
free  popular  education  ought  to  be  done.  Wherever  general  education 
is  found,  peace,  virtue,  and  social  order  prevail,  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty  are  secure. 

In  my  former  annual  messages  I  have  asked  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the  civil-service  sys- 
tem of  the  Government.  My  views  concerning  the  dangers  of  patronage, 
or  appointments  for  personal  or  partisan  considerations,  have  been 
strengthened  by  my  observation  and  experience  in  the  Executive  office, 
and  I  believe  these  dangers  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Government. 
Abuses  so  serious  in  their  nature  cannot  be  permanently  tolerated. 
They  tend  to  become  more  alarming  with  the  enlargement  of  admin- 
istrative service,  as  the  growtii  of  the  countr}'  in  i^opulation  increases 
the  number  of  officers  and  placemen  employed. 

The  reasons  are  imperative  for  the  adoption  of  fixed  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  appointments,  promotions,  and  removals,  establishing  a 
uniform  method,  having  exclusively  in  view,  in  every  instance,  the 
attainment  of  the  best  qualifications  for  the  position  in  question.  Such 
a  method  alone  is  consistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens,  and 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  the  public  business. 

Competitive  examinations,  in  aid  of  impartial  appointments  and  pro- 
motions, have  been  conducted  for  some  years  past  in  several  of  tlie 
Executive  Departments,  and  by  my  direction  this  system  has  been 
adopted  in  the  custom'-liouses  and  post  offices  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  In  the  city  of  ^ew  York  over  two  thousand  ])ositions  in  tlie 
civil  service  have  been  subject,  in  their  appointments  and  tenure  of 
place,  to  the  operation  of  published  rules  for  this  purpose,  during  the 
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past  two  years.  The  results  of  these  practical  trials  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  have  confirmed  my  opinion  in  favor  of  this  system  of 
selection.  All  are  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  and  the  result  is  free 
from  prejudice  by  personal  favor  or  partisan  influence.  It  secures  for 
the  position  applied  for  the  best  qualifications  attainable  among  the 
competing  applicants.  It  is  an  effectual  protection  from  the  pressure 
of  importunity  which,  under  any  other  course  pursued,  largely  exacts 
the  time  and  attention  of  appointing  officers,  to  their  great  detriment 
in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties,  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
service  for  the  mere  furtherance  of  private  or  party  purposes,  and  leaving 
the  employ^-  of  the  Government,  freed  from  the  obligations  imposed  by 
patronage,  to  depend  solely  upon  merit  for  retention  and  advancement, 
and  with  this  constant  incentive  to  exertion  and  improvement. 

These  invaluable  results  have  been  attained  m  a  high  degree  in  the 
offices  where  the  rules  for  appointment  by  competitive  examination 
have  been  applied. 

A  method  which  has  so  approved  itself  by  experimental  tests  at 
points  where  such  tests  may  be  fairly  considered  conclusive,  should  be 
extended  to  all  subordinate  positions  under  the  Government.  I  believe 
that  a  strong  and  growing  public  sentiment  demands  immediate  meas- 
ures for  securing  and  enforcing  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the 
civil  service,  and  its  protection  from  recognized  abuses,  and  that  the  ex- 
perience referred  to  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  such  measures. 

The  examinations  in  the  custom-houses  and  post  offices  have  been 
held  under  many  embarrassments  and  without  provision  for  compen- 
sation for  the  extra  labor  performed  by  the  officers  who  have  con- 
ducted them,  and  whose  commendable  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  public  service  has  induced  this  devotion  of  time  and  labor  without 
pecuniary  reward.  A  continuance  of  these  labors  gratuitously  ought 
not  to  be  expected,  and  without  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  com- 
pensation, it  is  not  practicable  to  extend  the  system  of  examinations 
generally  throughout  the  civil  service.  It  is  also  highly  important  that 
all  such  examinations  should  be  conducted  upon  a  uniform  system  and 
under  general  sui)ervision.  Section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  author- 
izes the  President  to  prescribe  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  employ  suit- 
able persons  to  conduct  the  requisite  inquiries  with  reference  to  "  the 
fitness  of  each  candidate,  in  respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability,  for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter; " 
but  the  law  is  practically  inoperative  for  want  of  the  requisite  appro- 
priation. 
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I  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  annum  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  section,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
devise  a  just,  uniform,  and  efficient  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  to  supervise  the  application  of  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  civil  service  of  the  Government.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  facili- 
ties w^hich  such  a  commission  will  afford  for  testing  the  fitness  of  those 
who  apply  for  office  will  not  only  be  as  welcome  a  relief  to  members  of 
Congress  as  it  will  be  to  the  President  and  heads  of  Departments,  but 
that  .it  will  also  greatly  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  embarrassment 
wliich  now  inevitably  and  constantly  attend  the  conflicting  claims  of 
patronage  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments.  The 
most  effectual  check  upon  the  pernicious  competition  of  influence  and 
official  favoritism,  in  the  bestowal  of  office,  will  be  the  substitution  of 
an  open  competition  of  merit  between  the  applicants,  in  which  every 
one  can  make  his  own  record  with  the  assurance  that  his  success  will 
depend  upon  this  alone. 

I  also  recommend  such  legislation  as,  while  leaving  every  officer  as 
free  as  any  other  citizen  to  express  his  political  opinions  and  to  use  his 
means  for  their  advancement,  shall  also  enable  him  to  feel  as  safe  as 
any  private  citizen  in  refusing  all  demands  upon  his  salary  for  political 
purposes.  A  law  which  should  thus  guarantee  true  liberty  and  justice 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  public  service,  and  likewise  contain 
stringent  provisions  against  the  use  of  official  authority  to  coerce  the 
political  action  of  private  citizens  or  of  official  subordinates,  is  greatly 
to  be  desired. 

The  most  serious  obstacle,  however,  to  an  improvement  of  the  civil 
service,  and  especially  to  a  reform  in  the  method  of  appointment  and 
removal,  has  been  found  to  be  the  practice,  under  what  is  known  as  the 
spoils  system,  by  which  the  appointing  power  has  been  so  largely 
encroached  upon  by  members  of  Congress.  The  first  step  in  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service  must  be  a  complete  divorce  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The  corrupting  doctrine 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  is  inseparable  from  Con- 
gressional patronage  as  the  established  rule  and  practice  of  parties  in 
power.  It  comes  to  be  understood  by  applicants  for  office,  and  by  the 
people  generally,  that  Eepresentatives  and  Senators  are  entitled  to 
disburse  the  patronage  of  their  respective  districts  and  States.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  recite  at  length  the  evils  resulting  from  this  invasion 
of  the  Executive  functions.  The  true  principles  of  government  on  the 
subject  of  appointments  to  office,  as  stated  in  the  National  Conventions 
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of  the  leading  parties  of  the  country,  have  again  and  again  been  ap- 
proved by  the  American  people,  and  have  not  been  called  in  question 
in  any  quarter.  These  authentic  expressions  of  public  opinion  upon 
this  all-important  subject  are  the  statement  of  principles  that  belong 
to  the  constitutional  structure  of  the  Government.  -^  ^U 

"Under  the  Constitution,  the  President  and  heads  of  Departments       ' 
are  to  make  nominations  for  office.     The  Senate  is  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  appointments,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  accuse 
and  prosecute  faithless  officers.     The  best  interests  of  the  public  service 
demand  that  these  distinctions  be  respected ;  that  Senators  and  Eep- 
resentatives,  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers,  sliould  not  dictate  ap- 
pointments to  office."    To  this  end  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislative  ^^M 
Department  of  the  Government  is  required  alike  by  the  necessities  of  ^^ 
the  case  and  by  i^ublic  opinion.     Members  of  Congress  will  not  be 
relieved  from  the  demands  made  upon  them  Avith  reference  to  appoint- 
ments to  office  until,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  pernicious  practice 
is  condemned  and  forbidden. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  act  be  passed  defining  the 
relations  of  members  of  Congress  with  respect  to  appointments  to 
office  'by  the  President,  and  I  also  recommend  that  the  provisions  of 
section  1767,  and  of  the  sections  following,  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
comprising  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  of  March  2,  1867,  be  repealed. 

Believing  that  to  reform  the  sj- stem  and  methods  of  the  civil  service 
in  our  country  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties  of 
statesmanship,  and  that  it  can  be  permanently  done  only  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departmentsof  the  Govern- 
ment, I  again  commend  the  whole  subject  to  your  considerate  attention. 

It  is  the  recognized  duty  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  suppress  i)olygamy  where  it  now  exists  in  our  Territories,  and 
to  prevent  its  extension.  Faithful  and  zealous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Utah  to  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  legislation  upon  this  subject,  to  be 
effective,  requires  extensive  modification  and  amendment.  The  longer 
action  is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  accomplish  what  is 
desired.  Prompt  and  decided  measures  are  necessary.  The  Mormon 
sectarian  organization  which  upholds  jjolygamy  has  the  whole  i)ower 
of  making  and  executing  the  local  legislation  of  the  Territory.  By  its 
control  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  it  ijossesses  large  influence  over 
the  administration  of  justice.  Exercising,  as  the  heads  of  this  sect  do, 
the  local  political  power  of  the  Territory,  they  are  able  to  make  effect- 
ive their  hostility  to  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  polygamy, 
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and,  in  fact,  do  prevent  its  enforcement.  Polygamy  will  not  be  abol- 
ished if  the  enforcement  of  the  law  depends  on  those  who  practice  and 
uphold  the  crime.  It  can  only  be  suppressed  by  taking  away  the 
political  power  of  the  sect  which  encourages  and  sustains  it.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  protect  the  Territories  is 
ample.  It  is  not  a  case  for  half-way  measures.  The  political  power  of 
the  Mormon  sect  is  increasing  j  it  controls  now  one  of  our  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  Territories.  It  is  extending  steadily  into  other  Ter- 
ritories. Wherever  it  goes  it  establishes  polygamy  and  sectarian  politi- 
cal power.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  family  relation  are  the 
corner-stone  of  our  American  society  and  civilization.  Eeligious  lib- 
erty and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  are  among  the  elementary 
ideas  of  free  institutions.  To  re-establish  the  interests  and  principles 
which  polygamy  and  Mormonism  have  imperilled,  and  to  fully  reopen 
to  intelligent  and  virtuous  immigrants  of  all  creeds  that  part  of  our 
domain  which  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  closed  to  general  immigra- 
tion by  intolerant  and  immoral  institutions,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  be  reorganized. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  the  government  of  Utah 
by  a  governor  and  judges,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — a  government  analogous  to  the 
provisional  government  established  for  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  If,  however,  it  is  deemed  best  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  form  of  local  government,  I  recommend  that  the 
right  to  vote,  hold  office,  and  sit  on  juries  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
be  confined  to  those  who  neither  practice  nor  uphold  polygamy.  If 
thorough  measures  are  adopted,  it  is  believed  that  within  a  few  years 
the  evils  which  now  afflict  Utah  will  be  eradicated,  and  that  this 
Territory  will  in  good  time  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
attractive  of  the  new  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  countries  have  been  those  of  undis- 
turbed peace,  and  have  presented  no  occasion  for  concern  as  to  their 
continued  maintenance. 

My  anticipation  of  an  early  reply  from  the  British  Government  to  the 
demand  of  indemnity  to  our  fishermen  for  the  injuries  suffered  by  that 
industry  at  Fortune  Bay,  in  Jaiuiary,  1878,  which  I  expressed  in  my 
last  annual  message,  was  disappointed.  This  answer  was  received  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  in  the  present  year,  and,  when  received,  ex- 
hibited a  failure  of  accord  between  the  two  Governments,  as  to  the 
measure  of  the  inshore-fishing  privilege  secured  to  our  fishermen  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  so  serious  a  character  that  I  made  it  the 
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subject  of  a  communication  to  Congress,  in  wliicli  I  recommended  th( 
adoption  of  the  measures  which  seemed  to  me  proper  to  be  taken  b^ 
this  Government  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  accorded  to  our  fisher- 
men under  the  treaty,  and  towards  securing  an  indemnity  for  the  injury 
these  interests  had  suffered.  A  bill  to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions was  under  consideration  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  June  last. 

Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  communication  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  renewing  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  both 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  injuries  at  Fortune  Bay,  and  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  which  the  previous  correspondence  had  shown  the 
two  Governments  to  be  at  variance.  Upon  both  these  topics  the  dis- 
position towards  a  friendly  agreement  is  manifested  by  a  recognition 
of  our  right  to  an  indemnity  for  the  transaction  at  Fortune  Bay,  leaving 
the  measure  of  such  indemnity  to  further  conference,  and  by  an  assent 
to  the  view  of  this  Government,  presented  in  the  previous  correspond- 
ence, that  the  regulation  of  conflicting  interests  of  the  shore  fishery  of 
the  Provincial  sea-coasts,  and  the  vessel  fishery  of  our  fishermen,  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  conference  and  concurrent  arrangement  between 
the  two  Governments. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  basis  may  be  found  for  a  sj^eedy  adjust- 
ment of  the  very  serious  divergence  of  views  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  fishery  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which,  as  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  Governments  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable. 

In  the  important  exhibition  of  arts  and  industries,  which  was  held 
last  year  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  that  now  in  pro- 
gress at  Melbourne,  the  United  States  have  been  efSciently  and  honor- 
ably represented.  The  exhibitors  from  this  country  at  the  former  place 
received  a  large  number  of  awards  in  some  of  the  most  considerable 
departments,  and  the  participation  of  the  United  States  was  recog- 
nized by  a  special  mark  of  distinction.  In  the  exhibition  at  Melbourne, 
the  share  taken  by  our  country  is  no  less  notable,  and  an  equal  degree 
of  success  is  confidently  expected. 

The  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  Nations  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  its  favorable  influence  upon  our  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  them.  We  have  concluded  and  ratified 
a  convention  with  the  French  Eepublic  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
the  citizens  of  either  country  against  the  other.  Under  this  convention 
a  commission,  presided  over  by  a  distinguished  publicist,  appointed, 
in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  both  Nations,  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
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of  Brazil,  has  been  organized  and  lias  begun  its  sessions  in  this  city.  A 
congress  to  consider  means  for  tlie  protection  of  industrial  property  has 
recently  been  in  session  in  Paris,  to  which  I  have  appointed  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  United  States  in  France  and  in  Belgium  as  delegates.  The 
International  Commission  upon  Weights  and  Measures  also  continues 
its  work  in  Paris.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  ap- 
propriation to  be  made  in  time  to  enable  this  Government  to  comply 
Avith  its  obligations  under  the  Metrical  Convention. 

Our  friendly  relations  with  the  German  Empire  continue  without 
interruption.  At  the  recent  International  Exhibition  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  at  Berlin,  the  participation  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  haste  with  which  the  commission  was  forced  to  make  its 
preparations,  was  extremely  successful  and  meritorious,  winning  for 
private  exhibitors  numerous  awards  of  a  high  class,  and  for  the  country 
at  large  the  principal  prize  of  honor  offered  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 
The  results  of  this  great  success  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  this 
important  and  growing  industry.  There  have  been  some  questions 
raised  between  the  two  Governments  as  to  the  proper  effect  and  inter- 
pretation of  our  treaties  of  naturalization,  but  recent  despatches  from 
our  Minister  at  Berlin  show  that  favorable  progress  is  making  toward 
an  understanding,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  Government, 
which  makes  and  admits  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  rights 
of  a  native  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  practice, 
the  complaints  of  molestation  suffered  by  naturalized  citizens  abroad 
have  never  been  fewer  than  at  present. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  note  in  our  unbroken  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Kussia,  Portugal, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

During  the  last  summer  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  country,  sailing  in  neutral  waters  of  the  West  Indies, 
were  fired  at,  boarded,  and  searched  by  an  armed  cruiser  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  The  circumstances,  as  rex)orted,  involve  not  only  a  pri- 
vate injury  to  the  persons  concerned,  but  also  seemed  too  little  observ- 
ant of  the  friendly  relations  existing  for  a  century  between  this  country 
and  Spain.  The  wrong  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  a  serious  protest  and  remonstrance,  and  the  matter  is 
undergoing  investigation  by  the  royal  authorities,  with  a  view  to  sucli 
explanation  or  reparation  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  facts. 

The  commission  sitting  in  this  city  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
our  citizens  against  the  Government  of  Spain,  is,  I  hope,  approaching 
the  teruiination  of  its  labors, 
lil 
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The  claims  against  the  United  States  under  the  Florida  Treaty  with 
Spain  were  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  action  at  the  late  session,  and 
I  again  invite  your  attention  to  this  long-standing  question,  with  a  viewj 
to  a  final  disposition  of  the  matter.  " 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  Government,  a  conference  lias  re- 
cently been  held  at  the  city  of  Madrid  to  consider  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection by  foreign  Powers  of  native  Moors  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 
The  Minister  of  the  United  States,  in  Spain,  was  directed  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  conference,  the  result  of  which  is  a  conven- 
tion signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  Powers  represented.  The  instrument 
mil  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  The  Government 
of  the  Uoited  States  has  also  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge  ui)on  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  the  necessity,  in  accordance  with  the  humane 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  persecutions, 
which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  that  country,  of  persons  of  a  faith 
other  than  the  Moslem,  and  especially  of  the  Hebrew  residents  of 
Morocco. 

The  consular  treaty  concluded  with  Belgium  has  not  yet  been  offi- 
cially promulgated,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  a  word  in  the  text  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  occasioned  a  delay,  during  which 
the  time  allowed  for  ratification  expired.  The  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
extend  the  period  for  ratification. 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  Denmark  failed 
on  account  of  the  objection  of  the  Danish  Government  to  the  usual 
clause  providing  that  each  Kation  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  arrest 
of  the  persons  whose  extradition  it  asks. 

The  provision  made  by  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  for  the  expense 
of  the  commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  the  Imperial  Government  of  China,  on  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  enabled  the  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  upon  their  mission.  The  Imperial  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  give  prompt  and  respectful  attention  to  the  matters  brought 
under  negotiation,  and  the  conferences  proceeded  with  such  rapidity  and 
success  that,  on  the  17th  of  l^ovember  last,  two  treaties  were  signed  at 
Pekin,  one  relating  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  this  country 
and  one  relating  to  commerce.  Mr.  Trescot,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
is  now  on  his  way  home  bringing  the  treaties,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  received  in  season  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  early  in 
January. 

Our  Minister  in  Japan  has  negotiated  a  convention  for  the  recipro- 
cal relief  of  shipwrecked  seamen.    I  take  occasion  to  urge  once  more 
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upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  tlie  erection  of 
suitable  fire-proof  buildings  at  the  Japanese  capital  for  the  use  of  the 
American  legation,  and  the  court-house  and  jail  connected  with  it. 
The  Japanese  Government,  with  great  generosity  and  courtesy,  has 
offered  for  this  purpose  an  eligible  piece  of  land. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject  of  the  indemnity  funds  received  some  years  ago  from  China  and 
Japan.  I  renew  the  recommendation  then  made,  that  whatever  por- 
tions of  these  funds  are  due  to  American  citizens  should  be  promptly 
paid,  and  the  residue  returned  to  the  Nations,  respectively,  to  which 
they  justly  and  equitably  belong. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
has  been  for  sometime  in  course  of  negotiation,  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  concluded  and  duly  ratified. 

Relations  of  friendship  and  amity  have  been  established  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Eoumania.  We  have 
sent  a  diplomatic  representative  to  Bucharest,  and  have  received  at  this 
capital  the  special  envoy,  who  has  been  charged  by  his  Eoyal  Highness, 
Prince  Charles,  to  announce  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Eoumania. 
We  hope  for  a  speedy  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  prevalence 
of  quiet  on  the  border  between  this  country  and  Mexico  would  soon  be- 
come so  assured  as  to  justify  the  modification  of  the  orders,  then  in  force, 
to  our  military  commanders,  in  regard  to  crossing  the  frontier,  without 
encouraging  such  disturbances  as  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries.  Events  moved  in  accordance  with  these  expectations, 
and  the  orders  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  our  own  citizens  and  the  Mexican  Government.  Subsequently  the 
peace  of  the  border  was  again  disturbed  by  a  savage  foray,  under  the 
command  of  the  Chief  Yictorio,  but,  by  the  combined  and  harmonious 
action  of  the  military  forces  of  both  countries,  his  band  has  been 
broken  up  and  substantially  destroyed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstacles  which  have  so  long  i>ic- 
vented  rapid  and  convenient  communication  between  the  United  Stat(\s 
and  Mexico  by  railways,  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing,  and  that 
several  important  enterprises  of  this  character  will  soon  be  set  on  foot 
which  cannot  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  the  pr()S])erity  of  both 
countries. 

New  envoys  from  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Venoznela,  and 
Nicaragua  have  recently  arrived  at  this  capital,  whose  distinction  and 
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enliglitemnent  afford  the  best  guarantee  of  the  coutinuance  of  friendly 
relations  between  ourselves  and  these  sister  Republics. 

The  relation  between  this  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  have  engaged  i)ublic  attention  during  the  past  year^  mainly 
by  reason  of  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  to  be  built  by  private  capital  under  a  concession  from  the 
Colombian  Government  for  that  purpose.  The  treaty  obligations  sub- 
sisting between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  by  which  we  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  the  transit  and  the  sovereignty  and  j)roperty  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  Isthmus,  make  it  necessary  that  the  conditions  under 
which  so  stupendous  a  change  in  the  region  embraced  in  this  guarantee 
should  be  effected— transforming,  as  it  would,  this  Isthmus,  from  a  bar- 
rier between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  into  a  gateway  and 
thoroughfare  between  them,,  for  the  navies  and  the  merchant-ships  of 
the  world — should  receive  the  approval  of  this  Government,  as  being 
compatible  with  the  discharge  of  these  obligations  on  our  part,  and 
consistent  with  our  interests  as  the  principal  commercial  powder  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  views  which  I  expressed  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress  in  March  last,  in  relation  to  this  project,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  again  to  press  upon  your  attention.  Subsequent  consideration 
has  but  confirmed  the  opinion  "that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority 
over  any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North  and 
South  America  as  will  protect  our  national  interest." 

The  war  between  the  Republic  of  Chili  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
allied  Rei)ublics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  still  continues. 
This  Government  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a  contest  that 
is  within  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  as  independent  States. 
We  have,  however,  always  held  ourselves  in  readiness  to  aid  in  ac- 
commodating their  difference,  and  have  at  different  times  reminded 
both  belligerents  of  our  willingness  to  render  such  service. 

Our  good  offices,  in  this  direction,  were  recently  accepted  by  all  the 
belligerents,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  prove  efficacious;  but  I  regret 
to  announce  that  the  measures,  which  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States 
at  Santiago  and  Lima  were  authorized  to  take,  with  the  view  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  were  not  successful.  In  the  course  of  the  war  some 
questions  have  arisen  affecting  neutj?al  rights;  in  all  of  these  the  Min- 
isters of  the  United  States  have,  under  their  instructions,  acted  with 
promptness  and  energy  in  protection  of  American  interests. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil  con- 
tinue to  be  most  cordial,  and  their  commercial  intercourse  steaddy 
increases  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
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The  internal  disorders  with  wliicli  the  Argentine  Eepublic  has  for 
sometime  past  been  afflicted,  and  which  have  more  or  less  influenced 
its  external  trade,  are  nnderstood  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close. 
This  happy  result  may  be  expected  to  redonnd  to  the  benefit  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  that  Eepublic  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  its 
vast  interior  resources. 

In  Samoa,  the  Government  of  King  Malietoa,  under  the  support  and 
re^'ognition  of  the  consnlar  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany,  seems  to  have  given  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  Islands.  While  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  adopt  as  a  whole 
the  scheme  of  trijiartite  local  government,  which  has  been  proposed, 
the  common  interests  of  the  three  great  treaty  Powers  require  harmony 
in  their  relations  to  the  native  frame  of  government,  and  this  may 
be  best  secured  by  a  simple  dii)lomatic  agreement  between  them.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  consular  jurisdiction  of  our  representative  at  Apia 
were  increased  in  extent  and  importance,  so  as  to  guard  American  in- 
terests ill  the  surrounding  and  outlying  Islands  of  Oceanica. 

The  obelisk,  generously  presented  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  the 
city  of  ;New  York,  has  saiely  arrived  in  this  country,  and  will  soon  be 
erected  in  that  inetroi)olis.  A  commission  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Egyptian  debt  has  lately  concluded  its  work,  and  this  Government,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Khedive,  has  acceded  to  the  provisions 
adopted  by  it,  which  will  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  information. 
A  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  judicial  code  of  the  Eeform  Tribunal 
of  Egypt  is  now  in  session  in  Cairo.  Mr.  Farman,  consul-general,  and 
J.  M.  Batchelder,  Esq.,  have  been  appointed  as  commissioners  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  work.  The  organization  of  the  reform  tribunals  will 
probably  be  continued  for  another  period  of  five  years. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  foreign  maritime  States  to  join  in  a  sani- 
tary conference  in  Washington,  beginning  the  first  of  January.  The 
accei)tance  of  this  invitation  by  many  prominent  Powers  gives  promise 
of  success  in  this  important  measure,  designed  to  establish  a  system  of 
international  notification  by  w^bich  the  spread  of  infectious  or  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  more  eflectively  checked  or  i)revented.  Tlie  attention 
of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  eflbrts  of  tiie  Department  of  State  to  enlarge  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  through  the  active  agency  of  consular  offi- 
cers and  through  the  dissemination  of  information  obtained  from  them, 
have  been  unrelaxed.     The  interest  in  these  efforts,  as  (U^velopecl  in 
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our  commercial  communities,  and  the  value  of  tlie  information  secured 
by  this  means  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  were 
recognized  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  i^rovision  was  made  for 
the  more  frequent  publication  of  consular  and  other  reports  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  first  issue  of  this  publication  has  now  been 
prepared,  and  subsequent  issues  may  regularly  be  expected.  The  im- 
portance and  interest  attached  to  the  reports  of  consular  officers  are 
witnessed  by  the  general  demand  for  them  by  all  classes  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  believed  that 
the  system  of  such  publications  is  deserving  of  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  continuance  and 
eidargement  will  commend  itself  to  your  consideration. 

The  j)rosperous  energies  of  our  domestic  industries,  and  their  im- 
mense production  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  invite,  and  even 
require,  an  active  development  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  our  people 
in  that  direction.  Especially  important  is  it  that  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  South  America,  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  be  direct,  and  not  through 
the  circuit  of  European  systems,  and  should  be  carried  on  in  our  own 
bottoms.  The  full  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  our  front  on 
the  Pacific  ocean  gives  to  commerce  with  Japan,  China,  and  the  East 
Indies,  with  Australia  and  the  Island  groups  which  lie  along  these 
routes  of  navigation ,  sh  ould  inspire  equal  efforts  to  appropriate  to  our  own 
shipping,  and  to  administer,  by  our  own  capital,  a  due  proportion  of  this 
trade.  Whatever  modifications  of  our  regulations  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  meet  and  direct  these  impulses 
to  the  enlargement  of  our  exchanges  and  of  our  carrying  trade,  I 
am  sure  the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  be  ready  to  supply.  One  initial 
measure,  however,  seems  to  me  so  clearly  useful  and  efficient  that  I 
venture  to  press  it  upon  your  earnest  attention.  It  seems  to  be  very 
evident  that  the  i)rovision  of  regular  steam-postal  communication,  by 
aid  from  Government,  has  been  the  forerunner  of  the  commercial  ])re- 
domi  nance  of  Great  Britain  on  all  these  coasts  and  seas,  a  greater 
share  in  whose  trade  is  now  the  desire  and  the  intent  of  our  people. 
It  is  also  manifest  that  the  efforts  of  other  European  Nations  to  con- 
tend with  Great  Britain  for  a  share  of  this  commerce  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  with  their  adoption  of  regular  steam-postal  commu- 
nication with  the  markets  whose  trade  they  sought.  Mexico  and  the 
States  of  South  America  are  anxious  to  receive  such  postal  communi- 
cations with  this  country,  and  to  aid  in  their  development.  Similar 
co-operation  may  be  looked  for,  in  due  time,  from  the  Eastern  Nations 
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and  from  Australia.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  tile  lead  in  this  movement 
can  be  expected  from  private  interests.  In  respect  of  foreign  commerce 
quite  as  much  as  in  internal  trade,  postal  communication  seems  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  common  and  public  administration,  and  thus  per- 
taining to  Government.  I  respectfully  recommend  to  your  prompt 
attention  such  just  and  efficient  measures  as  may  conduce  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  foreign  commercial  exchanges  and  the  building  up  of 
our  carrying  trade. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  also  to  suggest  the  very  great  service 
which  might  be  expected  in  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  commerce  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  were  a  transmarine  cable  laid  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Japan  at  the  :^orth  and  Australia 
at  the  South.  The  great  influence  of  such  means  of  communication  on 
these  routes  of  navigation,  in  developing  and  securing  the  due  share  of 
our  Pacific  coast  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  needs  no  illustration 
or  enforcement.  It  may  be  that  such  an  enterprise,  useful  and  in  the 
end  profitable  as  it  would  prove  to  private  investment,  may  need  to  be 
accelerated  by  prudent  legislation  by  Congress  in  its  aid,  and  I  submit 
the  matter  to  your  careful  consideration. 

An  additional,  and  not  unimportant,  although  secondary,  reason  for 
fostering  and  enlarging  the  Navy  may  be  found  in  the  unquestionable 
service  to  the  expansion  of  our  commerce,  which  would  be  rendered  by 
the  frequent  circulation  of  naval  ships  in  the  seas  and  ports  of  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Ships  of  the  proper  construction  and  equipment, 
to  be  of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  case  of  maritime  war,  might  be  made 
constant  and  active  agents  in  time  of  peace  in  the  advancement  and 
protection  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  nurture  and  discipline  of 
young  seamen,  who  would  naturally,  in  some  numbers,  mix  with  and 
improve  the  crews  of  our  merchant-ships.  Our  merchants  at  home  and 
abroad  recognize  the  value  to  foreign  commerce  of  an  active  movement 
of  our  naval  vessels,  and  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  zeal  of  our  naval 
officers  in  promoting  every  interest  of  their  countrymen  is  a  just  sub- 
ject of  national  pride. 

The  condition  of  the  financial  aftairs  of  the  Government,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  believed  that  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  United  States, 
whether  considered  mth  respect  to  trade,  currency,  credit,  growing 
wealth,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  our  resources,  is  more  favorable 
than  that  of  any  other  country  of  our  time,  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  country  at  any  i)eriod  of  its  history.  All  our 
industries  are  thriving;  the  rate  of  interest  is  low;  new  railroads  are 
being  constructed;   a  vast  immigration  is  increasing  our  populatiou, 
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capital,  and  labor 5  new  enterprises  in  great  number  are  in  progress; 
and  our  commercial  relations  with  other  countries  are  improving. 

The  ordinary  revenues,  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ended 
June  30,  1880,  were— 

From  customs $186,  522,  064  60 

From  internal  revenue 124,  009,  373  92 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,  016,  506  60 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks  7,  014,  971  44 
From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Eailway  Com- 
panies    1,  707,  307  18 

From  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  Eailway  Companies. .  786,  621  22 

From  customs,  fees,  fines,  penalties,  &c 1, 148,  800  16 

From  fees — consular,  letters-patent,  and  lands 2, 337,  029  00 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  proi)erty 282,  616  50 

From  profits  on  coinage,  &c 2,  792, 186  78 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 1,  809,  469  70 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,  099,  603  88 

Total  ordinary  receipts 333,  526,  610  98 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were — 

For  civil  expenses $15,  693,  963  55 

For  foreign  intercourse 1 ,  211,  490  58 

For  Indians 5,  945,  457  09 

For  pensions,  including  $19,  341 ,  025.20  arrears  of  pen- 
sions    56,  777, 174  44 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and 

harbor  improvements  and  arsenals 38, 116,  916  22 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  ma- 
chinery, and  improvements  at  navy-yards    13,  536,  984  74 

For  miscellaneous    expenditures,    including    public 

buildings,  light-houses,  and  collecting  the  revenue .  34,  535,  691  00 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  District  of  Columbia .  3,  272, 384  63 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 95.  757,  575  11 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 2,  795,  320  42 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 267,  642,  957  78 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of $ij'),  883,  653  20 

Which,  with  an  amount  drawn  from  the  cash  balance 

in  Treasury,  of 8,  084,  434  21 

Making 73,  968,  087  41 
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Was  applied  to  the  redemption — 

Of  bonds  for  the  sinking-fund $73, 652, 900  00 

Of  fractional  currency 251   717  41 

Of  the  loan  of  1858 40^  000  00 

Of  temporary  loan lOO  00 

Of  bounty-land  scrip 25  00 

,    Of  compound-interest  notes 16, 500  00 

Of  7.30  notes  of  1864-'5 2,  650  00 

Of  one  and  two-year  notes 3,  700  00 

Of  old  demand  notes 495  00 


73,968,087  41 


The  amount  due  the  sinking-fund  for  this  year  was  137,931,643.55. 
There  was  applied  thereto  the  sum  of  1 73,904,617.41,  being  $35,972,973.86 
in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  for  the  year. 

The  aggregate  of  the  revenues  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1880,  was  $333,526,610.98,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $59,699,426.52.  The  receipts  thus  far,  of  the  current 
year,  together  with  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  amount  to  $350,000,000,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  the  year,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $90,000,000. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  large  surplus  revenue  occurs  at  a  period  when 
it  may  be  directly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  soon  to 
be  redeemable.  No  public  duty  has  been  more  constantly  cherished  in 
the  United  States  than  the  policy  of  paying  the  Nation's  debt  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  exclu- 
sive of  accruing  interest,  attained  its  maximum  of  2,756,431,571.43  in 
August,  1865,  and  has  since  that  time  been  reduced  to  $1,88(),019,504.65. 
Of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  $108,758,100  has  been  paid  since  March  1, 
1877,  etfecting  an  annual  saving  of  interest  of  $(),107,593.  The  burden 
of  interest  has  also  been  diminished  by  the  sale  of  bonds  be^iring  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate.  The  annual  saving  thus  secured 
since  March  1,  1877,  is  $14,290,453.50. 

Within  a  short  period  over  six  hundred  millions  of  five  and  six  per 
cent,  bonds  will  become  redeemable.  This  presents  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  not  only  to  further  reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt,  but 
also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  that  which  will  remain  unpaid. 
I  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  views  expressed  on  this  sui)j(;ct 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  animal  report,  iuid  jrconiiMfnd 
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prompt  legislation,  to  enable  tlie  Treasury  Department  to  complete 
the  refunding  of  the  debt  which  is  about  to  mature. 

The  continuance  of  specie  i)ayments  has  not  been  interrupted  or 
endangered  since  the  date  of  resumption.  It  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  revival  of  business  and  to  our  remarkable  prosperity.  The  fears 
that  preceded  and  accompanied  resumption  have  proved  groundless. 

Ko  considerable  amount  of  United  States  notes  have  been  presented 
for  redemption,  while  very  large  sums  of  gold  bullion,  both  domestic 
and  imported,  are  taken  to  the  mints  and  exchanged  for  coin  or  notes. 
The  increase  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States  since  January  1, 
1879,  is  estimated  at  $227,399,428. 

There  are  still  in  existence,  uncancelled,  $346,681,016  of  United 
States  legal-tender  notes.  These  notes  were  authorized  as  a  war 
measure,  made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  was  then  engaged.  The  x)reservation  of  the  Nation's 
existence  required,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  an  issue  of  legal- 
tender  paper  money.  That  it  served  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created  is  not  questioned,  but  the  employment  of  the  notes  as  paper 
money  indefinitely,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
they  were  provided,  was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law 
under  which  they  were  issued.  These  notes  long  since  became  like  any 
other  pecuniary  obligation  of  the  Government — a  debt  to  be  paid,  and, 
when  paid,  to  be  cancelled  as  a  mere  evidence  of  an  indebtedness 
no  longer  existing.  I  therefore  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  anuual 
message  of  last  year,  that  the  retirement  from  circulation  of  United 
States  notes,  with  the  capacity  of  legal-tender  in  private  contracts,  is 
a  step  to  be  taken  in  our  i)rogress  towards  a  safe  and  stable  currency, 
which  should  be  accepted  as  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  Grovernment 
and  the  interest  and  security  of  the  people. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  now  in  force  requiring  the  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars,  fixing  their  value  and  giving  them  legal-tender 
character,  it  was  believed  by  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
that  the  silver  dollar,  which  it  authorized,  would  speedily  become, 
under  the  operations  of  the  law,  of  equivalent  value  to  the  gold  dollar. 
There  were  other  supporters  of  the  bill,  who,  while  they  doubted  as  to  the 
probability  of  this  result,  nevertheless  were  willing  to  give  the  proposed 
experiment  a  fair  trial,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  coinage,  if  experience 
should  prove  that  the  silver  dollar  authorized  by  the  bill  continued  to 
be  of  less  commercial  value  than  the  standard  gold  dollar. 

The  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under  the  act  referred  to,  began  in  March, 
1878,  and  has  been  continued  as  required  by  the  act.     The  average  rate 
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per  niontli  to  the  present  time  lias  been  $2,276,492.  The  total  amount 
coinedpriorto  the  firstof  November  last  was$72,84:7,750.  Ofthisamount 
$47,084,450  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  only  $25,763,291  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  this  cur- 
rency in  circulation,  and  considerable  expense  has  been  necessarily 
incurred  for  this  purpose,  but  its  return  to  the  Treasury  is  prompt  and 
sure.  Contrary  to  the  confident  anticipation  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  con- 
taining 412i  grains  of  silver,  has  not  increased.  Dnring  the  year  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  its  coinage,  the  market  value  of 
the  silver  which  it  contained  was  from  ninety  to  ninety-two  cents,  as 
compared  with  the  standard  gold  dollar.  During  the  last  year  the 
average  market  value  of  the  silver  dollar  has  been  eighty-eight  and  a 
half  cents. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  in  regard  to  sil- 
ver, so  far  as  it  was  based  on  an  anticipated  rise  in  the  value  of  silver 
as  a  result  of  that  legislation,  has  failed  to  produce  the  effect  then  pre- 
dicted. The  longer  the  laAV  remains  in  force,  requiring  as  it  does  the 
coinage  of  a  nominal  dollar,  which  in  reality  is  not  a  dollar,  the  greater 
becomes  the  danger  that  this  country  will  be  forced  to  accept  a  single 
metal  as  the  sole  legal  standard  of  value,  in  circulation,  and  this  a 
standard  of  less  value  than  it  purports  to  be  worth  in  the  recognized 
money  of  the  world. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sound  financial  jiriuciples^ 
and  our  best  interests,  all  require  that  the  country  should  have  as 
its  legal-tender  money  both  gold  and  silver  coin,  of  an  intrinsic  value, 
as  bullion,  equivalent  to  that  which,  upon  its  face,  it  purports  to 
possess.  The  Constitution  in  express  terms  recognizes  both  gold  and 
silver  as  the  only  true  legal-tender  money.  To  banij^h  either  of  these 
metals  from  our  currency  is  to  narrow  and  limit  the  circulating  medium 
of  exchange  to  the  disparagement  of  important  interests.  The  United 
States  produces  more  silver  than  any  other  country,  and  is  directly 
interested  in  maintaining  it  as  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  which 
furnish  the  coinage  of  the  world.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  contributt^ 
to  this  result  if  Congress  will  repeal  so  much  of  existing  legislation  as 
requires  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  containing  only  412J  grains  of 
silver,  and  in  its  stead  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
coin  silver  dollars  of  equivalent  value  as  bullion,  with  gold  dollars. 
This  will  defraud  no  man,  and  will  be  inaccordan(;e  with  familiar  prece- 
dents. Congress,  on  several  occasions,  has  altered  the  ratit>  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  establish  it  more  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals. 
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In  financial  legislation  every  measure  in  the  direction  of  greater 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  pecuniary  obligations,  has  beeu  found  by 
experience  to  dimiuish  the  rates  of  interest  which  debtors  are  required 
to  pay,  and  to  increase  the  facility  with  which  money  can  be  obtained 
for  every  legitimate  purpose.  Our  own  recent  financial  history  shows 
how  surely  money  becomes  abundant  whenever  confidence  in  the  exact 
performance  of  moneyed  obligations  is  established. 

The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  expenditures  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  were  $39,924,773.03. 
The  appropriations  for  this  Department,  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
amount  to  $41,993,030.40. 

With  respect  to  the  Army,  the  Secretary  invites  attention  to  the  fact 
that  its  strength  is  limited  by  statute  (section  1115,  lievised  Statutes) 
to  not  more  than  30,000  enlisted  men,  but  that  provisos  contained  in 
appropriation  bills  have  limited  expenditures  to  the  eulistment  of  but 
25,000.  It  is  believed  the  full  legal  strength  is  the  least  possible  force 
at  which  the  present  organization  can  be  maintained,  having  in  view 
efficiency,  discipline,  and  economy.  While  the  enlistment  of  this  force 
would  add  somewhat  to  the  apx)ropriation  for  pay  of  the  Army,  the 
saving  made  in  other  respects  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
this  additional  outlay,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  would  be  largely 
increased. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  the  great  tide  of  settlers  which  has  flowed  in  upon  new  ter- 
ritory, impose  on  the  military  an  entire  change  of  policy.  The  main- 
tenance of  small  posts  along  wagon  and  stage-routes  of  travel  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Permanent  quarters  at  points  selected,  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial character  than  those  heretofore  constructed,  will  be  required. 
Under  existing  laws,  permanent  buildings  cannot  be  erected  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  and  when  sales  of  military  sites  and  buildings  have 
been  authorized,  the  moneys  received  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and 
could  only  become  available  through  a  new  appropriation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made,  by  general  statute,  for  the  sale  of  such 
abandoned  military  posts  and  buildings  as  are  found  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  other 
posts.  While  many  of  the  present  posts  are  of  but  slight  value  for 
military  purposes,  owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  country,  their 
occupation  is  continued  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  because 
they  af^rd  the  only  available  shelter  for  troops. 

The  absence  of  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  line,  in  active  duty, 
from  their  regiments,  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
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service.  The  constant  demand  for  small  detachments,  each  of  which 
should  be  commanded  by  a  commissioned  officer,  and  the  various  de- 
tails of  officers  for  necessary  service  away  from  their  commands,  occa- 
sion a  scarcity  in  the  number  required  for  company  duties.  With  a 
view  to  lessening  this  drain  to  some  extent,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  law  authorizing  the  detail  of  officers  from  the  active  list  as  pro- 
fessors of  tactics  and  military  science  at  certain  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  all  such  details  be  made  front 
the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by  legislation  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  active  militia  of  the  country,, 
and  liberal  appropriations  are  recommended  in  this  behalf  The  re- 
ports of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
touching  this  subject  fully  set  forth  its  importance. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  education  in  the  Army  shows  that 
there  are  seventy-eight  schools  now  in  operation  in  the  Army,  Avith  au 
aggregate  attendance  of  2,305  enlisted  men  and  children.  The  Secre- 
tary recommends  the  enlistment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  school  masters^ 
with  tlie  rank  and  pay  of  commissary-sergeants.  An  appropriation  is. 
needed  to  supply  the  judge-advocates  of  the  Army  with  suitable  libra- 
ries, and  the  Secretary  recommends  that  the  corps  of  judge-ad vocatea 
be  pUiced  upon  the  same  footing,  as  to  promotion,  with  the  otlier 
staff  corps  of  the  Army.  Under  existing  laws,  the  Bureau  of  Military 
Justice  consists  of  one  officer,  the  Judge- Advocate  General,  and  tlie 
corps  of  judge-advocates,  of  eight  officers  of  equal  rank,  (majors,)  with 
a  provision  that  the  limit  of  the  corps  shall  remain  at  four,  wht'ii 
reduced  by  casualty  or  resignation  to  that  number.  The  consolidation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  and  the  corps  of  judge-advocates, 
upon  the  same  basis  with  the  other  staff  corps  of  the  Army,  would  re- 
move an  unjust  discrimination  against  deserving  officers,  and  subserve 
the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

Especial  attention  is  asked  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
the  condition  of  our  national  defences.  From  a  personal  inspection 
of  many  of  the  fortifications  referred  to,  the  Secretary  is  able  to  emi)lia- 
size  the  recommendations  made,  and  to  state  that  their  incomplete  and 
defenceless  condition  is  discreditable  to  the  country.  While  other  Na- 
tions have  been  increasing  their  means  for  carrying  on  oti'ensive  warfare 
and  attacking  maritifne  cities,  we  have  been  dormant  in  preparation  for 
defence;  nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  towards  strengthening 
and  finishing  our  casemated  works  since  our  late  civil  war,  during 
which  the  great  guns  of  modern  warfare  and  the  heavy  armor  of 
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modern  fortificatioDS  and  ships  came  into  use  amon^  the  Nations,  and 
our  earthworks  left,  by  a  sudden  failure  of  appropriations  some  years 
since,  in  all  stages  of  incomj)letion,  are  now  being  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  elements.  ^^ 

The  two  great  rivers  of  the  North  American  Continent,  the  Missis-^B 
sippi  and  the  Columbia,  have  their  navigable  waters  wholly  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  are  of  vast  importance  to  our  internal 
and  foreign  commerce.     The  permanency  of  the  important  work  on  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  river  seems  now  to  be  assured.    There 
has  been  no  failure  whatever  in  the  maintenance  of  the  maximum 
channel  during  the  six  months  ended  August  9,  last.    This  exi3eriment 
has  opened  a  broad  deep  highway  to  the  ocean,  and  is  an  improve-  JB 
ment,  upon  the  permanent  success  of  which,  congratulations  may  be  ™ 
exchanged  among  people  abroad  and  at  home,  and  especially  among 
the  communities  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  whose  commercial  exchanges 
float  in  an  unobstructed  channel  safely  to  and  from  the  sea. 

A  comprehensive  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  These  great  water-ways  com- 
prise a  system  of  inland  transportation  spread  like  net-work  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  navigable  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  miles.  Producers  and  consumers  alike,  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  such  unequalled  facilities  for  cheap  transportation. 
Geographically,  commercially,  and  politically,  they  are  the  strongest  tie 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  These  channels  of  com- 
munication and  interchange  are  the  property  of  the  Nation.  Its  juris- 
diction is  paramount  over  their  waters,  and  the  i^lainest  principles  of 
public  interest  require  their  intelligent  and  careful  supervision,  with 
a  view  to  their  protection,  imi)rovement,  and  the  enhancement  of  their 
usefulness. 

The  channel  of  the  Columbia  river,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  is  obstructed  by  a  succession  of  bars,  which 
occasion  serious  delays  in  navigation,  and  heavy  expense  for  lighterage 
and  towage.  A  depth  of  at  least  twenty  feet  at  low  tide  should  be 
secured  and  maintained,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  extensive  and 
growing  inland  and  ocean  commerce  it  subserves.  The  most  urgent 
need,  however,  for  this  great  water-way  is  a  permanent  improvement 
of  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

From  Columbia  river  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  over  six  hun- 
dred miles,  there  is  no  harbor  on  our  Pacific  coast  which  can  be  ap- 
proached during  stormy  weather.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was 
made  by  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  for  the  commencement  of  a  break- 
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water  and  harbor  of  refuge,  to  be  located  at  some  point  between  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  and  San  Francisco,  at  which  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce, local  and  general,  will  be  best  accommodated.  The  amount 
appropriated  is  thought  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended. 
The  cost  of  the  work,  when  finished,  will  be  very  great,  owing  to  the 
want  of  natural  advantages  for  a  site  at  any  point  on  the  coast  between 
the  designated  limits,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  to  be  advisable  to 
undertake  the  work  without  a  larger  appropriation.  I  commend  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  completion  of  the  new  building  for  the  War  Department  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  the  estimates  for  continuing  its  construction  are 
especially  recommended. 

The  collections  of  books,  specimens,  and  records  constituting  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library  are  of  national  importance.  The 
library  now  contains  about  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  (51,500) 
volumes  and  fifty-seven  thousand  (57,000)  pamphlets  relating  to  medi- 
cine, surgery,  and  allied  topics.  The  contents  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  consist  of  twenty-two  thousand  (22,000)  specimens,  and  are 
unique  in  the  completeness  with  which  both  military  surgery  and  the 
diseases  of  armies  are  illustrated.  Their  destruction  would  be  an  irre- 
parable loss,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  world.  There 
are  filed  in  the  record  and  pension  division,  over  sixteen  thousand 
(16,000)  bound  volumes  of  hospital  records,  together  with  a  great 
quantity  of  papers,  embracing  the  original  records  of  the  hospitals  of 
our  armies  during  the  civil  war.  Aside  from  their  historical  value, 
these  records  are  daily  searched  for  evidence  needed  in  the  settlement 
of  large  numbers  of  pension  and  other  claims,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Government  against  attempted  frauds  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
honest  claimants.  These  valuable  collections  are  now  in  a  building 
which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire.  It 
is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for 
a  new  fire-proof  building,  adequate  for  the  present  needs  and  reason- 
able future  expansion  of  these  valuable  collections.  Such  a  building 
should  be  absolutely  fire-proof;  no  expenditure  for  mere  architectural 
display  is  required.  It  is  believed  that  a  suitable  structure  can  be 
erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
($250,000.) 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  great  services  of  the 
commander  and  chief  of  our  armies  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  wliose 
wise,  firm,  and  patriotic  conduct  did  so  much  to  bring  that  momentous 
conflict  to  a  close.     The  legislation  of  the  United  States  contains  many 
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precedents  for  tlie  recognition  of  distinguished  military  merit,  author- 
izing rank  and  emoluments  to  be  conferred  for  eminent  services  to  the 
country.  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Captain- 
General  of  the  Armj^,  with  suitable  provisions  relating  to  compensa- 
tion, retirement,  and  other  details,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper,  and  would  be  warmly  approved  by  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  successful  and 
satisfactory  management  of  that  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $12,916,639.45,  leaving  unex- 
pended at  the  close  of  the  year  $2,141,682.23  of  the  amount  of  available 
appropriations.  The  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1881,  are  $15,095,061,455  and  the  total  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  are  $  15,953,751.61.  The  amount  drawn 
by  warrant  from  July  1,  1880,  to  November  1,  1880,  is  $5,041,570.45. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  civil  government  for  the 
people  of  Alaska,  is  approved.  At  present  there  is  no  protection 
of  T)ersons  or  property  in  that  Territory,  except  such  as  is  afforded  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown.  This  vessel  was 
dispatched  to  Sitka,  because  of  the  fear  that,  without  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  National  authority,  there  was  impending  danger  of 
anarchy.  The  steps  taken  to  restore  order  have  been  accepted  in  good 
faith  by  both  white  and  Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  necessity  for  this 
method  of  restraint  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  now  exist.  If  however, 
the  Jamestown  should  be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  people,  as  at  pres- 
ent, without  the  ordinary,  judicial,  and  administrative  authority  of  organ- 
ized local  government,  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 

The  laws  provide  only  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  protection  of 
public  property,  and  the  transmission  of  the  mails.  The  problem  is  to 
supply  a  local  rule  for  a  population  so  scattered  and  so  peculiar  in  its 
origin  and  condition.  The  natives  are  reported  to  be  teachable  and 
self-supporting,  and,  if  properly  instructed,  doubtless  would  advance 
rapidly  in  civilization,  and  a  new  factor  of  prosperity  would  be  added 
to  the  national  life.  I  therefore  recommend  the  requisite  legislation 
upon  this  subject. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  taken  steps  towards  the  establishment 
of  naval  coaling-stations  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America, 
which  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  Locations  eminently  suitable, 
both  as  regards  our  naval  purposes  and  the  uses  of  commerce,  have 
been  selected,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmus,  at  Chiriqui  Lagoon, 
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iu  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  Bay 
of  Golfito.  The  only  safe  harbors,  sufficiently  commodious,  on  the 
Isthftius,  are  at  these  points,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than 
one  hundred  miles.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  concludes 
with  valuable  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  building  up  of  our  mer- 
chant-marine service,  which  deserve  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  exhibits  the  continual  growth 
and  the  high  state  of  efficiency  of  the  postal  service.  The  operations 
of  no  Department  of  the  Government,  perhaps,  represent  with  greater 
exactness  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1860,  the  postal  receipts  were  $8,518,067.40  j  in  1880,  the  receipts 
were  $33,315,479.34.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  directly 
and  personally  interested  in  having  proper  mail  facilities,  and  natu- 
rally watch  the  Post  Office  very  closely.  This  careful  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  people  has  proved  a  constant  stimulus  to  improvement. 
During  the  past  year  there  was  an  increase  of  2,134  post  offices,  and 
the  mail  routes  were  extended  27,177  miles,  making  an  additional  annual 
transportation  of  10,804,191  miles.  The  revenues  of  the  postal  service 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  estimated  at  $38,845,174.10,  and  the  exi)endi- 
tures  at  $42,475,932,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  $3,630,757.90. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  has  received  the  accession  of  almost  all 
the  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world  maintaining  organized  postal 
services,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  the  other  countries  and 
colonies  now  outside  the  Union  will  soon  unite  therewith,  thus  realizing 
the  grand  idea  and  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  Union,  of  forming,  for 
l)uriioses  of  international  mail  communication,  a  single  postal  territory 
embracing  the  world,  with  complete  uniformity  of  postal  charges,  and 
conditions  of  international  exchange,  for  all  descriptions  of  correspond- 
ence. To  enable  the  United  States  to  do  its  full  share  of  tliis  great 
work,  additional  legislation  is  asked  by  the  Postmaster-General,  to  whose 
recommendations  especial  attention  is  called. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
encourage  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  establishment  of  American 
lines  of  steamers  by  our  own  citizens,  to  carry  the  mails  between  our 
own  ports  and  those  of  Mexico,  (.'entral  America,  South  America,  and  of 
trans-Pacific  countries,  is  commended  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  also  invited  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  postal  savings. 
22 
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The  necessity  for  additional  provision,  to  aid  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Federal  courts,  becomes  each  year  more  apparent. 
The  dockets  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  circuit  courts,  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  circuits,  are  encumbered  with  the  constant  acces- 
sion of  cases.  In  the  former  court,  and  in  many  instances  in  the  circuit 
courts,  years  intervene  before  it  is  practicable  to  bring  cases  to  hearing. 

The  Attorney-General  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  interme- 
diate court  of  errors  and  appeals.  It  is  recommended  that  the  number 
of  judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  each  circuit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  circuit,  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  judge  y  in 
the  second  circuit,  that  two  should  be  added  j  and  that  an  intermediate 
appellate  court  should  be  formed  in  each  circuit,  to  consist  of  the  cir 
cuit  judges  and  the  circuit  justice,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  absence 
of  either  of  these  judges  the  place  of  the  absent  judge  should  be 
supplied  by  the  judge  of  one  of  the  district  courts  in  the  circuit.  Such 
an  appellate  court  could  be  safely  invested  with  large  jurisdiction,* and 
its  decisions  would  satisfy  suitors  in  many  cases  where  apj^eals  would 
still  be  allowed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  expense  incurred  for  this 
intermediate  court  will  require  a  very  moderate  increase  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  recom- 
mendation is  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  evident  that  a  delay  of  justice,  in  many  instances  oppressive  and 
disastrous  to  suitors,  now  neccessarily  occurs  in  the  Federal  courts, 
which  will  in  this  way  be  remedied. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  operations  of  that  Department  during  the  past  year. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  our  Indian  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  now  than  eiver  before.  The  Indians  have  made 
gratifying  progress  in  agriculture,  herding,  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Many  who  were  a  few  years  ago  in  hostile  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  quietly  settling  down  on  farms  where  they  hope  to  make  their 
permanent  homes,  building  houses  and  engaging  in  the  occupations  of 
civilized  life.  The  introduction  of  the  freighting  business  among  them 
has  been  remarkably  fruitful  of  good  results,  in  giving  many  of  them 
congenial  and  remunerative  employment,  and  in  stimulating  their  am- 
bition to  earn  their  own  support.  Their  honesty,  fidelity,  and  efficiency 
as  carriers  are  highly  praised.  The  organization  of  a  police  force  of 
Indians  has  been  equally  successful  in  maintaining  law  and  order  upon 
the  reservations,  and  in  exercising  a  wholesome  moral  influence  among 
the  Indians  themselves.    I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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in  the  recommendation  that  the  pay  of  this  force  be  increased  as 
an  inducement  to  the  best  class  of  young  men  to  enter  it. 

Mich  care  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of 
educational  facilities  for  the  Indians.  The  means  available  for  this 
imi)ortant  object  have  been  very  inadequate.  A  few  additional  board- 
ing-schools at  Indian  agencies  have  been  established,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  has  been  begun  for  several  more,  but  an  increase 
of  the  appropriations  for  this  interesting  undertaking  is  greatly 
needed  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  Indian  children  of  school- 
age.  The  number  offered  by  their  parents  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  education  in  the  Government  schools  is  much  larger  than  can  be 
accommodated  with  the  means  at  present  available  for  that  purpose. 
The  number  of  Indian  pupils  at  the  Normal  School  at  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  direction  of  General  Armstrong,  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  their  progress  is  highly  encouraging.  The  Indian  school 
established  by  the  Interior  Department  in  1879,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  direction  of  Captain  Pratt,  has  been  equally  success- 
ful. It  has  now  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes,  representing 
a  great  variety  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The  pupils 
in  both  these  institutions  receive  not  only  an  elementary  English  edu- 
cation, but  are  also  instructed  in  house- work,  agriculture,  and  useful 
mechanical  pursuits.  A  similar  school  was  established  this  year  at 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  addition  to  this,  thirty-six  Indian  boys  and  girls  wers  selected 
from  the  Eastern  Cherokees  and  placed  in  boarding-schools  in  ]N^orth 
Carolina,  where  they  are  to  receive  an  elementary  English  education 
and  training  in  industrial  i)ursuits.  The  interest  shown  by  Indian 
parents,  even  among  the  so-called  wild  tribes,  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  is  very  gratifying,  and  gives  promise  that  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  efforts  now  making  will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  expenses  of  Indian  education  have  so  far  been  drawn  from  the 
permanent  civilization-fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  but  the  fund  is  now  so  much  reduced,  that  the  cbntinuance 
of  this  beneficial  work  will  in  the  future  depend  on  specific  ap])ro- 
priations  by  Congress  for  the  purpose,  and  I  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  permit  institutions  so  fruitful  of  good 
results  to  perish  for  want  of  means  for  their  support.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  increase  of  the  number  of  such  schools  appears  to  me  highly 
advisable. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  free  from  disturbances  among  the 
Indian  tribes.     An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Utos,  by  which 
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they  surrender  their  large  reservation  in  Colorado  in  consideration  of 
an  annuity,  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  agree  to  settle  in  severalty  on  cer- 
tain lands  designated  for  that  purpose,  as  farmers,  holding  individual 
title  to  their  land  in  fee-simple,  inalienable  for  a  certain  period.  In  this 
way  a  costly  Indian  war  has  been  avoided,  which,  at  one  time,  seemed 
imminent,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  an 
Indian  nation  has  given  up  its  tribal  existence  to  be  settled  in  sev- 
eralty, and  to  live  as  individuals  under  the  common  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.  The  conduct  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  year,  with  but  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  has  been 
orderly  and  peaceful.  The  guerilla  warfare  carried  on  for  two  years 
by  Victorio  and  his  band  of  Southern  Apaches  has  virtually  come  to 
an  end  by  the  death  of  that  chief  and  most  of  his  followers,  on  Mexican 
soil.  The  disturbances  caused  on  our  northern  frontier  by  Sitting  Bull 
and  his  men,  Avho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  dominions,  are  also 
likely  to  cease.  A  large  majority  of  his  followers  have  surrendered  to 
our  military  forces,  and  the  remainder  are  apparently  in  progress  of 
disintegration. 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  expressing  the  earnest 
hope  that  Congress  will  at  this  session  take  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  on  the  different  reservations  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians,  with  patents  conferring  fee- simple  title  inalien- 
able for  a  certain  period,  and  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  residue  of 
the  reservations,  for  general  settlement,  with  the  consent  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  placing  the  latter  under  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  country.  This  measure,  together  with  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  our  educational  efforts,  will  work  the  most  important  and 
effective  advance  toward  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  gradual  merging  of  our  Indian  population  in  the  great  body 
of  American  citizenship. 

A  large  increase  is  rej^orted  in  the  disjjosal  of  public  lands  for  settle- 
ment during  the  past  year,  which  marks  the  prosperous  growth  of  our 
agricultural  industry,  and  a  vigorous  movement  of  population  toward 
our  unoccupied  lands.  As  this  movement  proceeds,  the  codification  of 
our  land  laws,  as  well  as  proper  legislation  to  regulate  the  disposition  of 
public  lands,  become  of  more  pressing  necessity,  and  I  therefore  invite 
the  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  report  and  the  accompaning  draft 
of  a  bill,  made  by  the  Public  Lands  Commission,  which  were  communi- 
cated by  me  to  Congress  at  the  last  session.  Early  action  upon  this 
important  subject  is  highly  desirable. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  asked  to  the  wasteful  depreda- 
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tions  committed  on  our  public  timber-lands,  and  the  rapid  and  indis- 
criminate destruction  of  our  forests.  The  urgent  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion to  this  end  is  now  generally  recognized.  In  view  of  the  lawless 
character  of  the  depredations  committed,  and  the  disastrous  couse- 
quences  which  will  inevitably  follow  their  continuance,  legislation  has 
again  and  again  been  recommended  to  arrest  the  evil,  aud  to  preserve 
for  tlie  people  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories  the  timber  needed 
for  domestic  and  other  essential  uses. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  a  document 
of  unusual  interest.  The  consolidation  of  the  various  geological  and 
geographical  surveys  and  exploring  enterprises,  each  of  which  has 
heretofore  operated  upon  an  independent  plan,  without  concert,  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  those  industries  of  the  country 
which  depend  upon  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources.  The 
labors  of  the  scientific  men,  of  recognized  merit,  who  compose  the 
corps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  during  the  first  season  of  their  field 
operations  and  inquiries,  appear  to  have  been  very  comprehensive,  and 
will  soon  be  communicated  to  Congress  in  a  number  of  volumes.  The 
Director  of  the  Survey  recommends  that  the  investigations,  carried  on 
by  his  bureau,  which,  so  far,  have  been  confined  to  the  so-called  public- 
land  States  and  Territories,  be  extended  over  the  entire  country,  and 
that  the  necessary  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose.  This  would 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  iron,  coal,  and  other  mining  interests 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
The  subject  is  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  attention  to  the  want  of  room  in 
the  public  buildings  of  the  capital,  now  existing  and  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, for  the  accommodation  of  the  clerical  force  employed,  and  of 
the  imblic  records.  Necessity  has  compelled  the  renting  of  private 
buildings  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  city  for  the  location  of  public  offices, 
for  which  a  large  amount  of  rent  is  annually  paid,  while  the  separation 
of  offices  belonging  to  the  same  Department  impedes  the  transaction 
of  current  business.  The  Secretary  suggests  that  the  blocks  surround- 
ing Lafayette  Square,  on  the  east,  nortli,  and  west,  be  purchased  as 
the  sites  for  new  edifices,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Government 
offices,  leaving  the  square  itself  intact;  and  that,  if  such  buildings 
were  constructed  upon  a  harmonious  plan  of  architecture,  they  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  National  capital,  aiul  would,  together 
with  the  Treasury  and  the  new  State,  Navy,  and  War-Department 
building,  form  one  of  the  most  imposing  groups  of  public  edifices  in 
the  world. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  expresses  the  confident  belief  that 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  production  of  our  own  sugar  and  tea  have 
been  encouragingly  rewarded.  The  importance  of  the  results  attained 
have  attracted  marked  attention  at  home,  and  have  received  the  special 
consideration  of  foreign  Nations.  The  successful  cultivation  of  our  own 
tea,  and  the  manufacture  of  our  own  sugar,  would  make  a  difference  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  asks  attention  particularly  to  the 
continued  prevalence "  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  cattle-disease, 
known  and  dreaded  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  cattle-plague,  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia. A  mild  type  of  this  disease,  in  certain  sections  of  our 
country,  is  the  occasion  of  great  loss  to  our  farmers,  and  of  serious 
disturbance  to  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  furnishes  a  market 
for  most  of  our  live-stock  and  dressed  meats.  The  value  of  neat-cattle 
exported  from  the  United  States  for  the  eight  months  ended  August 
31,  1880,  was  more  than  twelve  million  dollars,  and  nearly  double  the 
value  for  the  same  period  in  1879,  an  unexampled  increase  of  export 
trade.    Your  early  attention  is  solicited  to  this  important  matter. 

The  Commissioner  of  Kducation  reports  a  continued  increase  of  jjublic 
interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  that  the  public  schools  generally 
throughout  the  country  are  well  sustained.  Industrial  training  is  at- 
tracting deserved  attention,  and  colleges  for  instruction,  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  recently  established  for  the  instruction  of  Indian 
youth,  are  gaining  steadily  in  jiublic  estimation.  The  Commissioner 
asks  special  attention  to  the  depredations  committed  on  the  lands  re- 
served for  the  luture  support  of  public  instruction,  and  to  the  very 
great  need  of  help  from  the  Nation  for  schools  in  the  Territories  and  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  recommendation  heretofore  made  is  repeated 
and  urged,  that  an  educational  fund  be  set  apart  from  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  annually,  the  income  of  which,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  net  annual  proceeds,  to  be  distributed  on  some  satis- 
factory plan  to  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  success  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  progress  made,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  superintendent,  in  supplying  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  District  with  thoroughly-trained  and  efficient  teachers,  is 
very  gratifying.  The  acts  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in  aid  of  educational  interests, 
have  proved  to  be  wise  measures  of  public  policy,  resulting  in  great  and 
lasting  benefit.     It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  simple  j  ustice  to  extend 
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the  benefits  of  this  legislation,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  so  fully 
vindicated  by  experience,  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  a^ain  commend  the  general  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  The  affairs  of  the  District,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  are  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition. 

In  my  annual  messages  heretofore,  and  in  my  special  message  of  De- 
cember 19,  1879,  I  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
necessity  of  reclaiming  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac  adjacent  to  the 
capital,  and  I  am  constrained  by  its  importance  to  advert  again  to  the 
subject.  These  flats  embrace  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres.  They 
are  an  impediment  to  the  drainage  of  the  city,  and  seriously  impair  its 
liealth.  It  is  believed  that,  with  this  substantial  improvement  of  its 
river  front,  the  capital  would  be,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive cities  in  the  world.  Aside  from  its  permanent  popularity,  this 
city  is  necessarily  the  place  of  residence  of  persons  from  every  section 
of  the  country,  engaged  in  the  public  service.  Many  others  reside  here 
temporarily,  for  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  Government. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  land  acquired  will  probably  be 
worth  the  cost  of  reclaiming  it,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  will 
be  greatly  improved.  I  therefore  again  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  importance  of  prompt  provision  for  this  much-needed  and  too 
long  delayed  improvement. 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary use  throughout  the  city,  the  consumption  by  Government  is  neces- 
sarily very  great  in  the  navy-yard,  arsenal,  and  the  various  Departments, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  required  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
numerous  parks  and  the  cleansing  of  sewers.  I  recommend  that  this 
subject  receive  the  early  attention  of  Congress,  and  that,  in  making 
provision  for  an  increased  supply,  such  means  be  adopted  as  will  have 
in  view  the  future  growth  of  the  city.  Temporary  expedients  for  such 
a  purpose  cannot  but  be  wasteful  of  money,  and  therefore  unwise.  A 
more  ample  reservoir,  with  corresponding  facilities  for  keeping  it  filled, 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  constructed.  I  commend  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  subject  of  the  removal,  from  their  present  location, 
of  the  depots  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city ;  and  I  renew  the 
recommendations  of  my  former  messages  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Congressional  Library j  the  completion  of  tlie  Wash- 
ington Monument 5  and  of  liberal  appropriations  in  support  of  the 
benevolent,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  tlie  District. 

KUTHEKFOllD  B.  irAYl<:S. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  6, 1880. 
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SPECIAL  MESSAGE. 


To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

111  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and 
benevolent  citizens,  and  believing  that  it  was  warranted  by  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  case,  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1880, 
I  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  George  Crook  and  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  brigadier-generals  in  the  Army,  William  Stickney,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Walter  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  and  requested  them 
to  confer  with  the  Ponca  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  if,  in 
their  judgment,  it  was  advisable,  also  with  that  part  of  the  tribe  which 
remained  in  Dakota,  and  "to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  their 
removal  and  present  condition  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
question  as  to  what  justice  and  humanity  require  should  be  done  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations  in  the  premises." 

The  commission,  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  having  visited 
the  Ponca  Indians  at  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Dakota, 
and  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  have 
reported  their  conclusions  and  recommendations,  and  I  now  submit 
their  report,  together  with  the  testimony  taken,  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress.  A  minority  report  by  Mr.  Allen  is  also  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1880,  a  delegation  of  Ponca  chiefs  from 
the  Indian  Territory  presented  to  the  Executive  a  declaration  of  their 
wishes,  in  which  they  stated  that  it  was  their  desire  "to  remain  on  the 
lauds  now  occupied  by  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territory,"  and  "  to 
relinquish  all  their  right  and  interest  in  the  lands  formerly  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Ponca  tribe  in  the  State  of  IS^ebraska  and  the  Territory 
of  Dakota;"  and  the  declaration  sets  forth  tlie  compensation  which 
they  will  accept  for  the  lands  to  be  surrendered,  and  for  the  injuries 
done  to  the  tribe  by  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Tliis  decla- 
ration, agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  chiefs  making  it,  is  herewith 
transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  public  attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  injustice  and 
wrong  which  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  has  suftered  at  the  hands  of 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  subject  was  first  brought 
before  Congress  and  the  country  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  1877,  in  which  he  said : 

The  case  of  the  Poncas  seems  entitled  to  especial  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress.  They  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  It 
is  said,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  truthfully,  that  no  Ponca 
ever  killed  a  Avhite  man.  The  orders  of  the  Government  always  met 
with  obedient  compliance  at  their  hands.  Their  removal  from  their  old 
homes  on  the  Missouri  river  was  to  them  a  great  hardship.  They  had 
been  born  and  raised  there.  They  had  houses  there  in  which  they  lived 
according  to  their  ideas  of  comfort.  Many  of  them  had  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  possessed  cattle  and  agricultural  implements.  They 
were  very  reluctant  to  leave  all  this,  but  when  Congress  had  resolved 
upon  their  removal  they  finally  overcame  that  reluctance  and  obeyed. 
Considering  their  constant  good  conduct,  their  obedient  spirit,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  more  than  or- 
dinary care  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  I  urgently  recom- 
mend that  liberal  provision  be  made  to  aid  them  in  their,  new  settlement. 

In  the  same  volume,  the  report  of  E.  A.  Howard,  the  agent  of  the 
Poncas,  is  published,  which  contains  the  following: 

******* 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  the  northern 
climate  of  Dakota  to  the  southern  climate  of  the  Indian  Territory,  at 
the  season  of  the  year  it  was  done,  will  prove  a  mistake,  and  that  a 
great  mortality  will  surely  follow  among  the  people  when  they  shall 
have  been  here  for  a  time  and  become  poisoned  with  the  malaria  of  the 
climate.  Already  the  effects  of  the  climate  may  be  seen  upon  them  in 
the  ennui  that  seems  to  have  settled  upon  each,  and  in  the  large  num- 
ber now  sick. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  the  Government  should  have 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians  from  Dakota  to  the  Indian 
Territory  without  having  first  made  some  provision  for  their  settlement 
and  comfort.  Before  their  removal  was  carried  into  effect,  an  api)ro- 
priation  should  have  been  made  by  Congress  sufficient  to  have  located 
them  in  their  new  home,  by  building  a  comfortable  house  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  every  family  of  tlie  tribe.  As  the  case  now  is,  no  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  by  Congress,  except  for  a  sum  but  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  remove  them;  no  houses  have  been  built  for  their  use,  and 
the  result  is,  that  these  people  have  been  placed  on  an  uncultivated  res- 
ervation to  live  in  their  tents  as  best  they  may,  and  await  further  legis- 
lative action. 
******* 

These  Indians  claim  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  move  them 
from  their  reservation  without  first  obtaining  from  them  by  purchase 
or  treaty  the  title  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Government,  and 
for  which  they  rendered  a  valuable  consideration.  They  claim  that  the 
date  of  the  settlement  of  their  tribe  upon  the  land  comi^osing  their  old 
reservation  is  prehistoric;  that  they  were  all  born  there,  and  that  their 
ancestors  from  generations  back  beyond  their  knowledge  were  born  and 
lived  upon  its  soil,  and  that  they  finally  acquired  a  conqdete  and  per- 
fect title  from  the  Government  by  treaty    made    with    the    "Great 
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Fatlier"  at  Washington,  wliicli  they  claimed  made  it  as  legitimately 
theirs  as  is  the  home  of  the  white  man  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase. 

#  #  *  #  .  :^  ^  ^ 

The  subject  was  again  referred  to  in  similar  terms  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Ifiterior  Department  for  1878,  in  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  AftViirs  and  of  the  agent  for  the  Poncas;  and  in  1879 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said: 

That  tlie  Poncas  were  grievously  wronged  by  their  removal  from 
their  location  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Indian  Territory,  their  old 
reservation  having,  by  a  mistake  in  making  the  Sioux  treaty,  been 
transferred  to  the  Sioux,  has  been  at  length  and  repeatedly  set  forth  in 
my  reports  as  well  as  those  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl'airs.  All 
that  coukl  be  subsequently  done  b3'  this  Department  in  the  absence  of 
new  legislation  to  repair  that  wrong  and  to  indemnify  them  for  their 
losses  has  been  done  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude.  They  were 
permitted  to  select  a  new  location  for  themselves  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, tlie  Quapaw  reserve,  to  which  they  liad  first  been  taken,  being 
objectionable  to  them.  They  chose  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river  and  the  Salt  Fork  northwest  of  the  Pawnee  reserve.  I 
visited  their  new  reservation  personally  to  satisfy  myself  of  their  con- 
dition. The  lands  they  now  occupy  are  among  the  very  best  in  the 
Indian  Territory  in  point  of  fertility,  well  watered  and  well  timbered, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture  as  well  as  stock-raising.  In  this 
respect  their  new  reservation  is  unquestionably  superior  to  that  which 
they  left  behind  them  on  the  Missouri  river.  Seventy  houses  have  been 
built  by  and  tor  them  of  far  better  quality  than  the  miserable  huts  they 
formerly  occupied  in  Dakota,  and  the  construction  of  a  larger  number 
is  now  in  progress,  so  that,  as  the  agent  reports,  everj^  Ponca  family 
will  be  comfortably  housed  before  January.  A  very  liberal  allowance 
of  agricultural  imi)lements  and  stock-cattle  has  been  given  them,  and 
if  they  aj)ply  themselves  to  agricultural  work  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  condition  will  soon  be  far  more  prosi)erous  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  During  the  first  year  after  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory they  lost  a  comparatively  large  number  of  their  people  by  death  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  climate,  which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored ; 
but  their  sanitary  condition  is  now  very  much  improved.  The  death 
rate  among  them  during  the  present  year  has  been  very  low,  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  is  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  thought 
that  they  are  now  sufiiciently  acclimated  to  be  out  of  danger. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate,  after  a  very  full  investigation  of  the 
subject,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1880,  reported  their  conclusions  to  the 
Senate,  and  both  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  committee  agreed 
that  ^'a  great  wrong  had  been  done  to  the  Ponca  Indians."  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  says: 
#*#♦»*• 

IN^othing  can  strengthen  the  Government  in  a  just  policy  to  the  Indians 
so  much  as  a  demonstration  of  its  willingness  to  do  am])Ieand  coinplete 
justice  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  inHi(5te(l  a  wrong  upon  a. 
weak  and  trusting  tribe.  It  is  imi)ossible  for  the  lJnite<l  States  to  hope 
for  any  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  them  by  the  Indian  until  there  sluill 
be  shown  on  their  part  a  readiness  to  do  justice. 
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The  minority  report  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repair  the  wrong  done  the  Poncas.     It  says: 

We  should  be  more  prompt  and  anxious  because  they  are  weak  and 
we  are  strong.  In  my  judgment  we  should  be  liberal  to  the  verge  of 
lavishness  in  the  expenditure  of  our  money  to  improve  their  condition, 
so  that  they  and  all  others  may  know  that,  although  like  all  Nations 
and  all  men  we  may  do  wrong,  we  are  willing  to  make  ample  reparation. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  me,  of  which  General 
Crook  was  chairman,  and  the  testimony  taken  by  them  and  their  in- 
vestigations, add  very  little  to  what  was  already  contained  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  touching  the  injustice  done  to  the  Poncas  by  their  removal 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  Happily,  however,  the  evidence  reported  by 
the  copamission  and  their  recommendations  point  out  conclusively  tbe 
true  measures  of  redress  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ought  now  to  adopt. 

The  commission  in  its  conclusions  omit  to  state  the  important  facts 
as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but 
the  evidence  they  have  reported  shows  clearly  and  conclusively  that 
the  Poncas  now  residing  in  that  Territory,  five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  number,  are  satisfied  with  their  new  homes;  that  they  are  healthy, 
comfortable,  and  contented,  and  that  they  have  freely  and  firmly  de- 
cided to  adhere  to  the  choice  announced  in  their  letter  of  October  25, 
1880,  and  in  the  declaration  of  December  27,  1880,  to  remain  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  and  not  to  return  to  Dakota. 

The  evidence  reported  also  shows  that  the  fragment  of  the  Ponca 
tribe — perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — which  is  still  in  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska  prefer  to  remain  on  their  old  reservation. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  convinced  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission,  together  with  the  declaration  of  the  chiefs  of  December 
last,  if  substantially  followed,  will  afford  a  solution  of  the  Ponca  ques- 
tion which  is  consistent  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  both  branches 
of  the  tribe,  with  the  settled  Indian  policy  of  the  Government,  and  as 
nearly  as  is  now  practicable  with  the  demands  of  justice. 

Our  general  Indian  policy  for  the  future  should  embrace  the  following 
leading  ideas : 

1.  The  Indians  should  be  prepared  for  citizenship  by  giving  to  their 
young  of  both  sexes  that  industrial  and  general  education  which  is  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  capable  of  self-protec- 
tion in  a  civilized  community. 
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2.  Lands  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  inalienable 
for  a  certain  period. 

3.  The  Indians  should  have  a  fair  compensation  for  their  lands  not 
required  for  individual  allotment,  the  amount  to  be  invested  with  suit- 
able safeguards  for  their  benefit. 

4.  With  these  prerequisites  secured,  the  Indians  should  be  made  citi- 
zens, and  invested  with  the  rights  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  legislation  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  the  Ponca  Indians,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  Ponca  tribe,  in  severalty,  sufficient 
lanjd  for  their  support,  inalienable  for  a  term  of  years  and  until  the  re- 
striction upon  alienation  may  be  removed  by  the  President.  Ample 
time  and  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  freely 
to  choose  their  allotments  either  on  their  old  or  their  new  reservation. 

Full  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  lands  to  be  relinquished, 
for  their  losses  by  the  Sioux  depredations,  and  by  reason  of  their  re- 
moval to  the  Indian  Territory,  the  amount  not  to  be  less  than  the  sums 
named  in  the  declaration  of  the  chiefs,  made  December  27,  1880. 

In  short,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  show  to  the  Indians  that 
the  Government  of  the  .United  States  regards  their  rights  as  equally 
sacred  with  those  of  its  citizens. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  policy  should  be  to  place  the  Indians 
as  rapidly  as  practicable  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  permanent 
inhabitants  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  apportion  the  blame  for  the  injustice  done  to 
the  Poncas.  Whether  the  Executive  or  Congress  or  the  public  is  chiefly 
in  fault  is  not  now  a  question  of  practical  importance.  As  the  Chief 
Executive  at  the  time  when  the  wrong  was  consummated,  I  am  deeply 
sensible  that  enough  of  the  responsibility  for  that  wrong  justly  attaches 
to  me  to  make  it  my  particular  duty  and  earnest  desire  to  do  all  I  can 
to  give  to  these  injured  people  that  measure  of  redress  which  is  re- 
quired alike  by  justice  and  by  humanity. 

EUTHEEFOED  B.  HAYES. 

ExECUTiYE  Mansion,  February  1, 1881 . 


]ME8S^GE 


TRANSMITTING 


TO  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  A  REPORT  OF 
THE  RESULTS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CUSTOM-HOUSE  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CIVIL- 
SERVICE  REFORM  RULES. 


FEBRUARY    38,    1881 


23 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatiyes  : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  civil  service  commission  on  the  3d  of  December  last,  requesting  to 
be  furnished  with  a  report  upon  the  results  in  the  post  office  and  custom- 
house in  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  application  of  the  civil -service 
rules  requiring  open  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  and 
promotions,  together  with  the  report  of  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  in  response. 

The  report  presents  a  very  gratifying  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
application  of  the  rules  referred  to,  in  the  two  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant local  offices  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

I  commend  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  28, 1881. 


PROCLAMATION 


CONVENING 


THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FEBRUARY    28,   1881. 


PROCLAMATION 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  PEOOLAMATION. 

Whereas  objects  of  interest  to  tlie  United  States  require  that  the 
Senate  should  be  convened  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fourth  of  March 
next,  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Executive: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
declaring  that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  at  twehe 
o'clock  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all  who  shall  at  that  time  be  en- 
titled to  act  as  members  of  that  body  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Wash- 
ington, the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
[SEAL.]    Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth. 

E.  B.  HAYES. 
By  the  President : 
Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Secretary  of  State. 


I 


MlESS^aE 


RETURNING  TO 


THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES  THE  BILL  ENTITLED  "AN  AOT  TO 
PAOILITATE  THE  EEPUNDING  OP  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT." 

MARCH   3,  1881. 


^ 


MESSAGE. 


To  THE  House  of  Eepresentatives  : 

Having  considered  the  bill  entitled  '^  An  act  to  facilitate  the  refunding 
of  the  National  debt,"  I  am  constrained  to  return  it  to  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  statement  of 
my  objections  to  its  passage. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  prompt  action,  and  the  pressure  of 
public  duties  in  this  closing  week  of  my  term  of  office,  compel  me  to  re- 
frain from  any  attempt  to  make  a  full  and  satisfactory  presentation  of 
the  objections  to  the  bill. 

The  importance  of  the  passage  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  of 
a  suitable  measure  for  the  refunding  of  the  National  debt,  which  is  about 
to  mature,  is  generally  recognized.  It  has  been  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  in  my  last  an- 
nual message.  If  successfully  accomplished,  it  will  secure  a  large  de- 
crease in  the  annual  interest  payment  of  the  Nation;  and  I  earnestly 
recommend,  if  the  bill  before  me  shall  fail,  that  another  measure  for 
this  purpose  be  adopted  before  the  present  Congress  adjourns. 

While  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  wise  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  to  offer  to  the  public  bonds  bearing  3^  per 
cent,  interest  in  aid  of  refunding,  I  should  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  in- 
terpose my  conistitutional  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  present  bill 
if  it  did  not  contain,  in  its  fifth  section,  provisions  which  in  my  judgment 
seriously  impair  the  value  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  present 
National  banking  system  of  the  country.  This  system  has  now  been  in 
operation  almost  twenty  years.  No  safer  or  more  beneficial  banking 
system  was  ever  established.  Its  advantages  as  a  business  are  free  to 
all  who  have  the  necessary  capital.  It  furnishes  a  currency  to  the  public 
which  for  convenience  and  the  security  of  the  bill-holder  has  probably 
never  been  equalled  by  that  of  any  other  banking  system.  Its  notes  are 
secured  by  the  deposit  with  the  Government  of  the  interest-bearing 
bonds  of  the  United  States. 

The  section  of  the  bill  before  me  which  relates  to  the  National  bank- 
ing system,  and  to  which  objection  is  made,  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
a  refunding  measure.    It  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  Fromapdafterthelstdayof  July,  1881,  the  3  per  cent,  bonds 
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authorized  by  tlie  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  only  bonds  re- 
ceivable as  security  for  national-bank  circulation,  or  as  securitiy  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the  public  money  deposited  with 
such  banks;  but  when  any  such  bonds  deposited  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said shall  be  designated  for  purchase  or  redemption  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  banking  association  dex)ositing  the  same  shall  have 
the  right  to  substitute  other  issues  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
in  lieu  thereof:  Provided,  That  no  bond  upon  which  interest  has  ceased 
shall  be  accepted  or  shall  be  continued  on  deposit  as  security  for  cir- 
culation or  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money;  and  in  case  bonds 
so  deposited  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  as  provided  by  law,  within  thirty 
days  after  interest  has  ceased  thereon,  the  banking  association  deposit- 
ing the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  liabilities  and  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  Comptroller  provided  for  in  section  5234  of  the  Ee vised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States :  And  provided  further j  That  section  4  of 
the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  entitled  "An  act  fixing  the  amount  of  United 
States  notes  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  the  national-bank  currency, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed ;  and  sections 
5159  and  5160  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  re-enacted. 

Under  this  section  it  is  obvious  that  no  additional  banks  will  here- 
after be  organized,  except  possibly  in  a  few  cities  or  localities  where 
the  prevailing  rates  of  interest  in  ordinary  business  are  extremely  low. 
No  new  banks  can  be  organized,  and  no  increase  of  the  capital  of  ex- 
isting banks  can  be  obtained  except  by  the  purchase  and  deposit  of 
3  per  cent,  bonds.  No  other  bonds  of  the  United  States  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  one  thousand  millions  of  other  bonds  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States,  and  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
3  per  cent.,  and  therefore  a  better  security  for  the  bill-holder,  cannot, 
after  the  1st  of  July  next,  be  received  as  security  for  bank  circulation. 
This  is  a  radical  change  in  the  banking  law.  It  takes  from  the  banks 
the  right  they  have  heretofore  had  under  the  law  to  purchase  and  de- 
posit, as  security  for  their  circulation,  any  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
United  States,  and  deprives  the  bill-holder  of  the  best  security  which 
the  banks  are  able  to  give,  by  requiring  them  to  deposit  bonds  having  the 
least  value  of  any  bonds  issued  by  the  Government. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  of  capital  employed  in  banking  is  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  capital  employed  in  other  legiti- 
mate business.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  amend  the  banking  law 
so  as  to  deprive  the  banks  of  the  privilege  of  securing  their  notes  by 
the  most  valuable  bonds  issued  by  the  Government  will,  it  is  believed, 
in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  be  a  practical  prohibition  of  the  organi- 
zation of  new  banks,  and  prevent  the  existing  banks  from  enlarging 
their  capital.  The  National  banking  system,  if  continued  at  all,  will  be 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  those  already  engaged  in  it,  who  may  pur- 
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chase  Government  bonds  bearing  a  more  favorable  rate  of  interest  than 
the  3  per  cent,  bonds  prior  to  next  July. 

To  prevent  the  further  organization  of  banks  is  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  whole  system  by  taking  from  it  that  feature  which  makes  it  as  it 
now  is,  a  banking  system  free  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  who  Avish  to 
engage  in  it.  Even  the  existing  banks  will  be  in  danger  of  being  driven 
from  business  by  the  additional  disadvantages  to  which  they  will  be 
subjected  by  this  bill.  In  short,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  fifth  section 
of  the  bill  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  the  National 
banking  system. 

Our  country,  after  a  long  period  of  business  depression,  has  just  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  currency  from  circulation  of  the  Il^ational  banks 
and  the  enforced  winding  up  of  the  banks  in  consequence,  would  inev- 
itably bring  serious  embarrassment  and  disaster  to  the  business  of  the 
country.  Banks  of  issue  are  essential  instruments  of  modern  commerce. 
If  the  present  efficient  and  admirable  system  of  banking  is  broken 
down,  it  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  recurrence  to  other  and  infe- 
rior methods  of  banking.  Any  measure  looking  to  such  a  result  will 
be  a  disturbing  element  in  our  financial  system.  It  will  destroy  confi- 
dence and  surelj'  check  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Believing  that  a  measure  for  refunding  the  National  debt  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  National  banking  law,  and  that  any  refunding 
act  would  defeat  its  own  object  if  it  imperilled  the  National  banking 
system  or  seriously  impaired  its  usefulness  5  and  convinced  that  section 
5  of  the  bill  before  me  would,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  work  great 
harm,  I  herewith  return  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  for 
that  further  consideration  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

EUTHERFOED  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  3, 1881. 
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